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ENGLISH ALABASTER TABLES OF ABOUT 
THE THIRD QUARTER OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


W. L. HILDBURGH 


English alabaster carvings, comparatively little attention had been directed to either the 

relative dating of such carvings or to the question of the local schools to which they, individu- 
ally, might reasonably be attributed. Before about the last decade of the nineteenth century those 
carvings, which had been produced in somewhat astonishingly large numbers by the English ala- 
bastermen and of which a multitude were known to survive, had not generally been recognized 
as English in origin. In 1890 W. H. (afterwards Sir William) St. John Hope read a paper, which 
appeared in Archaeologia, t11, “On the Sculptured Alabaster Tablets Called St. John’s Heads”; 
and in 1904 he followed this with another, in the Archaeological Journal, Lx1 (parts reprinted 
in the Jllustrated Catalogue of the Alabaster Exhibition), “On the Early Working of Alabaster 
in England,” presenting documentary evidence leaving no room for doubt that the alabaster 
panels, carved with religious subjects, whose origin had long since been forgotten, were in fact 
of English manufacture. Yet as late as 1901 Bouillet, writing on “La Fabrication industrielle des 
retables en albatre (XIV*°-XV° siécles)’” and listing some hundreds of such panels at that time 
preserved in France, did not even hint at that possibility. 

By 1910 a sufficient number of English alabaster carvings had been photographed, and in many 
instances reproduced in print, to enable Professor E. S. Prior, with the examples in the Alabaster 
Exhibition immediately at hand, to attempt a preliminary classification of the known material in 
terms of periods and according to the localities to which the evidence available suggested that the 
various styles of sculpture might reasonably be attributed. His task was the more difficult in that 
he had no written evidence permitting him to associate any particular piece either with a determi- 
nate decade or with a specific place of manufacture, and he had to base his presumptions concern- 
ing such matters on inferences prompted by styles or by technical or iconographical features. It 
has become possible, since he wrote, to assign definitely a date, ca. 1456, to a complete altarpiece 
at Santiago de Compostela,” and with considerable probability that of ca. 1462 to some fragments, 
at Mondofiedo, of another;* but by the middle of the fifteenth century the English alabasterman’s 
industry was already more than a century old. Further difficulties were introduced into Prior’s 
undertaking by the carvers’ obvious tendency to continue to follow, for indefinite periods, patterns 
of arrangement, mannerisms in treatment of both general structure and details of obsolescent types 
of armor or of clothing. 

Prior’s attempt was so far successful that he could, in 1912, in his comprehensive book on figure 
sculpture in mediaeval England,‘ suggest a tentative division of the industrially produced ala- 
baster panel carvings into three general groups. These he assigned, employing as criteria certain 
details of datable monuments, to three broadly delimited periods. The tables of the earliest group, 
which he regarded as assignable to about 1350-1420, had edges finished all round, and were 


U NTIL 1910, when the Society of Antiquaries of London held an exhibition of mediaeval 


1. Bulletin monumental, LXV, 1901, pp. 45-62. 4. E. S. Prior and Arthur Gardner, An Account of Medieval 
2. Antiquaries Journal, Vi, 1926, pp. 304ff. Figure-Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 467f. 
3. Ibid., XXIV, 1944, pp. 27ff. 
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complete in themselves; i.e. any heading was contained within the edges. The tables of his second 
group were clearly distinguishable from those of the first by details of costume indicating dates 
after 1450. Those of his third group included features pointing to dates between the periods of 
the other two groups. In 1913, in a long and important paper, “The Sculpture of Alabaster 
Tables,” introductory to the descriptive list® of the specimens exhibited in 1910 in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Prior expanded material he had adduced in Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture, and provisionally subdivided the alabaster tables into four classes which he defined as 
roughly assignable to periods beginning about 1340, 1380, 1420, and 1460. 

That provisional classification, now some thirty-six years old, has long been generally accepted 
as substantially correct. But in 1913 Prior knew of very few tables whose characteristics entitled 
them to inclusion in his “Class 1”; and of those few several were too incomplete, or otherwise 
imperfect, to serve unambiguously as material upon which to base deductions. We, however, are 
more fortunate in that a number of tables assignable to Prior’s “Class 1” have come to light since 
he wrote, some already recorded in print, some as yet unpublished. In addition, a number of em- 
battled tables (whose crenelated headings suggest that they belong in his “Class II”) have ap- 
peared which exemplify the close relationships, in at least some carvings, between his “Class 1” 
and his “Class II.” In the early twenties Dr. Philip Nelson described a number of tables assign- 
able to Prior’s “Class I” that Prior himself had not mentioned,’ and reproduced several that Prior 
had cited but without illustration. It is now more than a quarter of a century since Nelson’s paper— 
in which Prior’s reasoning and dating alike were accepted—appeared, so that the time seems ripe 
for a reexamination of the whole question of the “Class I” tables. The question is of somewhat 
exceptional interest for the history of sculpture in England as it involves the birth and infant years 
of an industry which in its palmy days produced alabaster reredoses in great numbers, and sup- 
plied not alone churches in England but many on the continent as well. The present discussion, 
therefore, will not be confined rigidly to alabasters of the period from 1350 to 1375, to which its 
title specifically refers, but will deal also with a number of tables which appear to have been carved 
within the previous decade or so, and (mainly in Appendix B) with some embattled tables seem- 
ingly made between 1375 and 1400. 

As Prior observed,* the tables of his “Class 1” are characterized by their levelness (i.e. by not 
having, as have the later tables, some part bayed forward), by their finished edges, by the low 
relief and the even flatness of their carving, and by a fine treatment of their representations of 
drapery. They are rangeable in two groups, presumably contemporaneously early, each fairly 
compactly composed of a number of examples unquestionably related to each other in style and in 
date, either immediately or through a few well-marked steps. One group consists of tables, broader 
than tall, combining the “Nativity of our Lord” with the “Adoration of the Magi Kings” (cf. 
Appendix a). The other consists of tables, taller than broad, depicting either one of the “Five 
Joys of the Virgin Mary” or some incident from the “Passion of our Lord,” or, much more rarely, 
a single figure. In both groups the relief is, although flattish, rounded and with very little under- 
cutting; and in both the edges of the tables are chamfered—markedly, so as to form a frame for 
the scene, in virtually all the tables taller than broad, but less markedly, and in some cases not at 
all, in the tables broader than tall. 

So far as I know, no “Class I” tables retain their original mountings, which might show pre- 
cisely how such tables were utilized. The finished edges suggest, particularly in the slabs broader 

5. Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of English Medie- It should be observed that although this volume was the vol- 


val Alabaster Work, London, Society of Antiquaries, 1913 ume for the year 1919, actually it was published, as a result 
(hereafter cited as Illustrated Catalogue), pp. 16-50 with of delays caused by the war then but recently concluded, so 


pls. 1-virt. much later that Dr. Nelson could cite in it material he had 
6. Ibid., pp. 51-77 with pls. 1x-xxx. obtained as late as the second half of 1922. 
7. Philip Nelson, “Earliest Type of English Alabaster Panel 8. Illustrated Catalogue ..., pp. 27f. 


Carvings,” Archaeological Journal, LXXv1, 1919, pp. 84-95. 
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than tall, that they were meant to be set on ledges or built into walls; but as some have metal 
wires let into their backs, it seems probable that these at least were attached, as were the later tables, 
to wooden frameworks. Although no existing reredoses composed of “Class I” tables seem to have 
been reported, many of the known “Class 1” tables with long vertical axes so correspond in shape 
(and often also approximately in size) and in subjects to the embattled (“Class II”) tables 
mounted in reredoses whose original woodwork is still virtually intact,’ that we may quite reason- 
ably presume that many such tables were analogously mounted.” 

Prior, who seems to have known of only two broad slabs—those at Long Melford and Stony- 
hurst (Figs. 1, 2)—inferred that those slabs were related to the tables, taller than broad, of his 
“Class I.”"* He pointed specifically to likenesses between the draperies, as well as between the 
features of the heads, of the Long Melford slab and an “Ascension” table (Fig. 18) which, when 
he wrote, belonged to Mr. J. O. Fison, but has since some years formed part of the great col- 
lection of English alabasters in the Victoria and Albert Museum. His inference has, I think, been 
confirmed by certain of the material, to be examined in some detail below, which has come to 
light since he wrote. In consequence it appears probable that both the tall tables of “Class I” and 
at least some, if perhaps not all, of the broad slabs were carved in the same district, and possibly 
even in one workshop or group of workshops; or, if not, then in districts between which existed 
close artistic associations. 

Eight broad slabs, each having as subject a combination of the “Nativity” and the “Adoration 
of the Kings,” are known to me. They are so similar to each other, in a number of respects, that 
it is pretty obvious that they are more or less closely interrelated. For many years I regarded the 
Long Melford example (Fig. 1) as probably the earliest member of the eight.’* Recent study 
has, however, inclined me to think that likenesses, discernible in it, to what I take to be about the 
latest of the tables admissible in Prior’s “Class I” suggest rather that it may be fairly late in the 
series of tables without embattling and conceivably associable even with the earliest of the tables 
whose headings are embattled. Most of the seven other slabs are in such unsatisfactory condition 
that I think we should beware lest we attach too much importance to them in attempts to establish 
their relative sequence. Consequently, in describing the eight tables and indicating some of their 
interresemblances, I have left open the question of their relative datings until we have, possibly, 
more and firmer material to serve as criteria. 

Our survey of the group of tables broader than tall may, for convenience, begin with the Long 
Melford one (26 x 15 in.; Fig. 1), even though I am by no means sure of its relative place in the 
group. It was discovered buried in the Church of Long Melford, Suffolk. Prior dated it, provision- 
ally, about 1350."* Its discovery in an English church is important corroboration of its English 
origin. The arrangement of its persons is comparable with the arrangement in those Early Christian 
representations of the “Adoration” in which the Kings, or Wise Men, all three almost alike in 
appearance, attitude, and gesture, bearing their offerings, advance in line toward the Child on his 
Mother’s knee.** The midwife who, according to the Protoevangelium, was brought in by Joseph, 
stands behind Mary’s bed, adjusting a cushion. Joseph, weary, sits at the foot of the bed, holding 
with both hands a staff one side of whose crosswise head is considerably larger than the other. 
The Child stands, touching the golden cup held by the leading King, who lifts his crown from 
his head. The heads of the ox and the ass—who should always appear in mediaeval representations 
of the “Nativity” (including those in which the “Adoration” is combined with it)—are close to 


g. Cf. Nelson, “English Alabasters of the Embattled Type,” 13. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, p. 470. 
Archaeological Journal, LXXv, 1918, passim. 14. Cf. E. Male, “Les Rois mages et le drame liturgique,” 
10. For a discussion of this question, see Nelson, “Earliest Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 4th Period, 1v, 1910, p. 262. H. Keh- 
THe rer, Die Heiligen Drei Kénige in Literatur und Kunst, Leipzig, 
11. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, p. 471. 1908, 11, figs. 13, 14, 16, 21, 27, 28, 30, 34, etc., has repro- 
12. Antiquaries Journal, 111, 1923, p. 30. duced a number of examples showing this arrangement. 
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the ground beneath the head of the bed. The Virgin, who is nimbed, has her head against a pillow 
and a cushion behind her back. At the corners of both pillow and cushion are small buttons which, 
as pointed out by Prior,’® parallel those appearing in certain Westminster effigies of the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century*® and, together with the flat style of the sculpture and some 
features of the drapery, led Prior to suggest that the slab had been carved in London about the 
middle of that century. 

Closely similar to the Long Melford table, in the placing and in the attitudes of its figures, in 
details of their countenances, in the draping of their garments and of the coverings of the bed, and 
even in the little buttons on our Lady’s cushions, is a slab (22 x 15% in.) in the Church of St. 
John Evangelist at Treslothan, Cornwall.’ Iconographically, it differs from the Long Melford 
slab mainly in that the Virgin is without a nimbus and in having the ox and the ass at a manger 
in the upper right-hand corner. I take it to be of approximately the same date as the Long Melford 
table, and probably from the same workshop. Unfortunately, it has so suffered from weathering 
that the clarity of carving presumably normal in most “Class I” tables has been dulled. 

The Catholic parish church at Bottenbroich, in the Cologne district, has a table (22.8 x 17.7 in.), 
which in a number of respects is similar to the Long Melford and Treslothan tables.** The Kings, 
in placing and in attitudes, resemble the corresponding Kings of those two tables, and their crowns 
are very similar in shapes. Mary is crowned, but has no nimbus, and the buttons on her cushions 
are replaced by little tassels, while the place occupied on the other tables by the midwife has been 
taken by a small angel who plays a lute, and a correspondingly small midwife is at the foot of the 
bed. I am inclined to look upon this table as closely related to the two others, and as perhaps a 
little later in date.’® 

Another slab of the same sort (26.6 x 17.5 in.; Fig. 2), at Stonyhurst College, resembles fairly 
closely the tables at Bottenbroich, Long Melford, and Treslothan. Mary, crowned but not nimbed, 
holds the Child seated on her knee; Joseph, seated, holds with both hands a staff having a long hori- 
zontal handle extending only toward his left; on the far side of the bed stand the midwife and Salome, 
one behind the Child, the other at the foot of the bed, both on the same scale as the Kings, and 
between them are the Kings, one bending over (and perhaps kneeling) while presenting his gift, 
the other two standing. Above the head of the bending King is the manger, on the wall or at 
the top of a pilaster or column, with the heads of the two beasts showing above it. The table’s 
resemblances to the table at Bottenbroich include the Kings’ attire, the shapes of their heads, 
and (except for the less elaborate scrolling of the part below Mary’s elbow) the folds of the bed- 
clothes. Although I think that in a number of ways the treatment of details resembles that on 
the Long Melford table rather more than that on the Bottenbroich one, I take the Stonyhurst 
table to be a little later in date than the latter. Its active King is bending over the bed, and its 
manger is near to and higher than his head, as on the Paderborn table (Fig. 4) which, because of 
its embattling, we may perhaps regard as later in date than any of the three discussed above. 

There is in St. Lawrence Church, Reading, a sadly defaced table (21% x 16% in.), found 
during the restoration of the church in 1860.” In arrangement it is the reverse of the seven other 
slabs of the subject of which I have records: Mary, on whose lap the Child stands, is at the right 
end of the carving, while Joseph is seated at the left end. One King, directly in front of Joseph, 
bends over to offer his gift, while the other two and a midwife stand on the far side of the bed. 


15. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, p. 471. 19. The photograph reproduced by Clemen suggests that 
16. Ibid., p. 673. the table has suffered from “restoration”; the ass’s rope is a 
17. Cf. Nelson, “Earliest Type ... ,” pl. v and p. 89. very odd feature, while there are several minor details about 


18. Cf. P. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmdler der Rheinprovinz, which I, but judging only from the photograph, am not quite 
1v, Kreis Bergheim, Diisseldorf, 1889, pl. facing p. 48, and _ satisfied. 
pp. 49f.; Kehrer, of.cét., pp. 217ff.; Amtiquaries Journal, 111, 20. Cf. Nelson, “Earliest Type... ,” pl. 1v and p. go. 
1923, pp. 30f.; Nelson, “Earliest Type ... ,” p. 89. 
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It should be observed how similar the dress of the second inactive King is to his dress in the 
Stonyhurst table. I have been unable to find traces of the ox and the ass, who normally would 
be represented in some way in the scene; it may well be, however, that heads which originally 
symbolized their attendance disappeared when the table was (literally) de-faced. Above the scene 
is a line of four shallow arches separated by small buttresses, reminding one somewhat of the 
battlemented, gently curved, single headings, occasionally with a little turret at each end, of 
certain rather uncommon tables assignable to “Class II.”” 

An alabaster fragment (Fig. 3) in the British Museum carries the central portion of a com- 
bined “Nativity” and “Adoration,” which, although displaying a number of puzzling features, 
in general pattern and in details clearly is closely associable with the Stonyhurst table, and to 
some extent also with the Reading one. What remains of the original slab is a single block, of 
English alabaster of fine quality, which has been carved in a relief much more pronounced than 
that of the slabs discussed above, although executed less carefully. It gives an impression of being 
a copy made not in the same district as those slabs, and even perhaps of having been recarved. 
But judgment in these matters is difficult as the carved surface has been dissolved, presumably 
through exposure to weathering or as a result of long burial. The drapery of the bed obviously 
has been copied from sculpture like that on the Stonyhurst and Bottenbroich slabs; the third 
King’s garment is closely similar to the one he wears at Stonyhurst and at Bottenbroich; and the 
King making his offering bends over the bed in the way he does on other tables. But something 
seems to have gone very wrong at the right side of the carving, where there is a boy apparently 
piping, and a sort of shelf on which are rough representations of the heads of the ox and the ass. 
The latter recall the Stonyhurst and Paderborn mangers, and the boy is reminiscent of “Nativity” 
scenes in which the shepherds are shown but is perhaps merely an ignorant refashioning of the 
midwife appearing in the same place on the Stonyhurst table. Although it is possible that originally 
Joseph was seated beyond the present right end of the block, we cannot now be certain of this; 
the mass of drapery at the foot of the bed seems to be a coverlet rather than a recarved part of a 
garment. And Mary’s head and right side have been cut away from the left end of the block, to- 
gether with what may have been beyond them. 

In Paderborn Cathedral is a table (Fig. 4) of exceptional interest to us because, although ob- 
viously closely related to the series discussed above, it, being embattled, appears to be at least 
a little later in date and to present a pattern intermediate between that of the latest tables of 
that series and the pattern commonly adopted for the tables whose longer axes are vertical 
instead of horizontal. The embattled heading, seemingly an integral part of the original design, 
looks (if we may judge from the photograph herewith reproduced) to be little if at all bayed 
forward as are the embattled headings of the taller than broad tables of “Class II.” In the set of 
tables of incidents in the story of St. John Baptist, in the Marienkirche at Danzig,” for example, 
where the embattling is similar in type, the central part of the battlementing is forward of the 
parts at either side, running back at an angle to it. A further parallel between the tables of the 
“St. John” set and the Paderborn table, besides the particular shape of the merlons, is the narrow 
pleating of the garment of the third king at Paderborn (as also at Stonyhurst, Reading, and in 
the British Museum) to be seen in garments of the “St. John” set. The Paderborn Mary is neither 
nimbed nor crowned; as at Treslothan, a midwife is partly visible behind her cushions; and as 
at Treslothan, at Long Melford, and at Bottenbroich, the Child is standing. As at Stonyhurst, 
the ox and the ass are at a manger, behind the Child, which looks to be at the top of a pilaster 
or a pillar. At Paderborn the active King kneels, as he customarily kneels in the tables taller 
than broad, instead of merely bending over the bed to present his gift, as he does in several of 


21. Cf. Nelson, “. . . Embattled Type,” pls. xxvi, xxvil, 22. Cf. Nelson, “. . . Embattled Type,” pls. xvitt-xx11 and 
and p. 333- pp. 328ff. 
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the other broad tables. The Paderborn table thus links directly the broad slabs, presumably earlier 
than it, with the tall tables, at first embattled and later with separable headings, of which in- 
numerable examples survive. 

In the Prussia Museum, at Kénigsberg, is an “Adoration” which I take (on the evidence of a 
small halftone") to be of exceptional interest. While in composition it is very similar to the 
Paderborn table, although distinctly more compressed laterally, the arrangement of its figures is 
reversed. Of the upper part of the scene, only the corner containing the Virgin’s head and its 
cushions is left. What remains of the table inclines me to think that originally it had, like the one 
at Paderborn, a straight embattled heading. The clothing, particularly that of the second king, sug- 
gests the time when embattling was coming into fashion; and the countenances and beards look 
somewhat later than in the Paderborn table. A small figure holding up one side of a cloth behind 
the bending king presumably represents one of the midwives. The lateral compression of the scene, 
creating relative proportions of width and height considerably closer to those of the tall tables than 
exist in any of the broad tables cited above, suggests that the Kénigsberg table was a further step, 
beyond the Paderborn table, toward the general embattling of the tables. 

In the parish church of Zuckau, near Danzig, is a table which, although in several respects par- 
alleling the Paderborn one, is without battlementing.” It suggests to me that it originally re- 
sembled more closely the Paderborn table but was later marred by unfortunate attempts at “res- 
toration.” As at Long Melford and at Treslothan, there is a midwife adjusting Mary’s cushions; 
Mary herself, as at Paderborn neither nimbed nor crowned, holds her Child seated (not standing, 
as at Paderborn) on her lap and, as at Paderborn, touching a cup held by the active King. Behind 
the active King stands a second, while the third stretches out an exaggeratedly long arm to point 
to a large object, resembling the upper side of a parachute and obviously meant to represent the 
star, above the Child’s head in the area presumably originally occupied by the heads of the two 
animals. We may reasonably surmise that the third King’s arm has been altered so that he may, 
as customarily in the later tables, point to the star; and, further, that Joseph was seated at the, 
now missing, right end of the slab. 

While both groups—one of tables broader than tall, the other of tables taller than broad— 
of “Class I” alabasters are carved in the same somewhat exceptional manner and accord in gen- 
eral style, it is decidedly less easy to discover, by collation, links between the two groups than 
between the individual members within either group. I believe, however, that it is possible to 
perceive significant likenesses, both aesthetic and in a number of small details, between specific 
members of one group and specific members of the other sufficient, in view of their technical 
resemblances, to assure us that the two groups were productions of the same school of carvers. 
The unfortunate circumstance that only the Long Melford and the Paderborn members of the 
broad group have, apparently, their surfaces in something like their original conditions makes 
comparisons between members of the two groups even more difficult; the six other tables of the 
group have been seriously injured by weathering or by burial, or mechanically. 1 would suggest 
the following as some of the likenesses discernible: 

(1) The long parallel vertical corrugations of the men’s garments present, on the one hand, 
in the Long Melford, the Stonyhurst, the Treslothan, and the British Museum “Adorations”; 
and, on the other, in the Hawkley “Betrayal” (Fig. 20), the “Crucifixion” of Figure 10, and the 
“Ascension” of Figure 18. 


22a. Given by H. Ehrenberg, Deutsche Malerei und Plastik 23. Cf. Kehrer, of.cit., p. 218; J. Baum, “Fourteenth Cen- 
won 1350-1450, Bonn and Leipzig (Kurt Schroeder), 1920, tury Alabaster Reliefs of the Epiphany,” ART BULLETIN, XV, 
fig. 8 with text on p. 20. Cf. also idem, Katalog des Prussia- 1933, p. 386, fig. 3 (the upper and lower edges of the block 
Museums, 111; and A. Rohde, Fithrer durch die Kunstsamm- have been slightly overtrimmed). 
lungen der Stadt Kénigsberg, 1929, 1, p. 12. 
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(2) The resemblance between the draping of the bed in the Long Melford table and Christ’s 
garments in the Hawkley “Betrayal”; and to some extent between the draping of the garments 
of Mary and of the midwife, in the Long Melford table, and of Mary’s garments in the “Ascen- 
sion” of Figure 18. 

(3) The resemblances between the faces, and also in the way the heads are carried, of the Long 
Melford “Adoration” on the one hand and of the “Crucifixion” of Figure 10 on the other, the 
second King being paralleled by Longinus, and Joseph by the man holding the sword. There seem 
to be further resemblances between the Child’s face in the “Adoration” and the face of the little 
angel at the foot of the Cross, and between Mary’s face in the “Adoration” and her face in the 
“Crucifixion.” And I think there are resemblances, although less marked, to be perceived between 
the faces of the Long Melford Kings and those of the civilians of the Hawkley “Betrayal.” 

An early embattled “Coronation of our Lady” (Fig. 27), clearly very closely related to the 
“Class 1” “Coronation” reproduced in Figure 13 and presumably attributable to approximately the 
same date (cf. below, p. 8), is like enough in details to the Long Melford slab to be related to it: 
the left sleeve of God the Father in the “Coronation” is almost identical with that of the Long 
Melford Joseph; the architectural form of the Father’s benchlike throne is very like that of 
Joseph’s chair; the two crowns in the “Coronation” are of the same tall and massive type as 
those of the slab’s Kings and have fleurons of similar form; and there is a distinct resemblance 
between the treatment of the kneeling Mary’s garment and that of the garment of the slab’s 
midwife. 

It is worth observing, in this matter of interresemblances, that in the Long Melford table 
Mary’s nimbus is carved, just as it is in the very early “Class I” “Annunciation,” which I take 
to be of about the same date, reproduced in Figure 15, whereas in the other early “Class I” and 
“Class II” “Annunciation” tables I am able to recall her nimbus is not carved but painted. 

Doubtless it will have been remarked that I have as yet not attempted to date, even approxi- 
mately, the “Adoration” tables discussed above; and that only very hesitatingly and tentatively 
have I suggested their relative sequence. It would seem, indeed, reasonably certain that the Long 
Melford slab was made earlier—but how much earlier we have no notion—than the Paderborn 
one, and that a gradual progression is apparently traceable from one to the other. But we have 
had to depend, for our criteria, entirely on indications to be inferred from the actual objects, and 
we have had no way of learning how long a period lay between the earliest and the latest of 
the “Adoration” slabs, nor of knowing whether or not an early model was copied by the carver 
of a later relief. I am inclined to think that Prior’s provisional dating of the Long Melford slab 
to about 1350 was rather too early; but my approach to the problem will be somewhat different 
from his. 

In the British Museum are four exceptionally beautiful fragments, three of them the lower 
parts of tables of the “Annunciation” (Fig. 12), the “Ascension,” and the “Coronation of our 
Lady” (Fig. 14), and the fourth the lower part of a flat-backed image (Fig. 17) of God the 
Father holding Christ nailed to the Cross* (possibly, but by no means certainly, originally a 
“Trinity”),”° dug in 1882 from the walls of a church at Kettlebaston, Suffolk. These fragments 
were assigned by Prior, tentatively and by comparisons with carvings on tombs (e.g. the tomb chest 
of John of Eltham, d. 1336, in Westminister Abbey), to a school of carvers in London and about 
the year 1350. I am inclined to dissent from those ascriptions and to look upon the Kettlebaston 
fragments as later in date, and to think that evidence not available to Prior suggests that they, 
although possibly inspired by London work, were rather productions of Nottingham craftsmen. 


24. Cf. Nelson, “Earliest Type... ,” pl. rm, 1 and p. 86. kind were carved without the Dove; to some of these a Dove, 
25. This image is not mentioned by Prior in his citations seemingly not always made of alabaster, has subsequently been 
attached so as to complete a “Trinity.” 


of the Kettlebaston fragments (see note 73 below). 
26. Many of the mediaeval English alabaster images of the 
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Just what connection with London the carvers of these originally lovely objects had, I find diffi- 
cult to infer. It may, however, be recalled that Nottingham craftsmen made a great reredos for 
Windsor in the late sixties of the fourteenth century, so that it seems not unlikely that Nottingham 
carvers worked in London in the third quarter of that century, or/and that carvers of a London 
school of about that time emigrated to Nottingham. 

As the upper parts of the Kettlebaston fragments are missing, quite possibly because of the 
faces which were carved on them, we are deprived of one important criterion, the form of the 
heading, which could perhaps aid in indicating approximately the date at which they were pro- 
duced. Because of certain surviving features, Prior suggested that the original upper edges were 
not embattled, but corresponded in form with the existing three original edges; and in this I sup- 
port him. Figure 13 illustrates a “Coronation” table,” now on loan in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which has a plain rectangular top but whose lower portion so closely resembles that of 
the Kettlebaston “Coronation” that we cannot doubt that the two “Coronation” tables were 
produced in the same workshop. So closely similar are the two tables that, even though the Kettle- 
baston one appears to be perhaps slightly the later in date (cf. p. 16f.), they might indeed have 
been carved by the same hand. An “Annunciation” table (Fig. 11),”* also now on loan in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, from the same reredos as the “Coronation” of Figure 13 and, although not 
of precisely the same pattern as the Kettlebaston “Annunciation,” analogously quite comparable 
with it, yields further criteria for placing the Kettlebaston pieces. 

Confrontation of the “Coronation” of Figure 13 with the early embattled “Coronation” repro- 
duced in Figure 27, the frame of which is but little less markedly chamfered than the frames of the 
tables of Figures 11-14, demonstrates clearly the close relationship between those two “Coronations,” 
and suggests that the one shown in Figure 13 preceded by little, if indeed at all, the one shown in 
Figure 27 (on some likenesses between this table and the Long Melford “Adoration,” see above). 
Support for that suggestion may perhaps be found in the double fold—a convention appearing in 
“Class I” tables as well as in many later ones to symbolize the lower boundary of Heaven—at the top 
of the table of Figure 13, for which the “Coronation” of Figure 27 has substituted (although 
perhaps by mere chance) the battlementing used in many later tables to symbolize that boundary. 
It would thus appear that the Kettlebaston fragments are fairly closely associable with the earliest 
of the embattled tables known to us (cf. Appendix s). 

It is, however, as yet difficult to assign absolute dates to any of the fourteenth century tables 
which are without battlemented headings. Too few have been recorded to give a broad basis for 
their study; not one has as yet been identified as having once formed part of any datable monu- 
ment; and so far as I know there is no datable material of any kind at present with which they 
may profitably be compared, either stylistically or technically. I am unable to recall written evi- 
dence of any kind as unequivocal testimony concerning when (or, for that matter, where) they 
were first manufactured. Although we can, I think, with some confidence assign approximate 
dates to a number of the tables of about the last third of the fourteenth century, it is only through 
inference that we can either arrange an acceptable earlier sequence or presume approximate dates 
for the initial tables of such a sequence. 

Prior, forming his judgments on considerably less material of the period than is at present 
available, was inclined to assign the Kettlebaston fragments, which he regarded as about the 
earliest examples of his “Class I,” provisionally to before 1350,” and to put his lower limit for 
that Class at about 1340. His datings were based on certain resemblances he perceived, in the tech- 


27. 1§1%4x 11 in. The surface retains considerable vestiges 28. 16x11 5/8 in. As on the “Coronation,” ccnsiderable 
of the original applied coloring, as well as traces (in the form coloring and traces of the gesso dots remain. 
of small circular blank spaces) of the gilded gesso dots in relief 29. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, p. 472; Illustrated Cata- 
which adorned the rims of the two nimbi and parts of the Jogue, p. 26. 
background. 
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nique of the carving and in the handling of the draperies, between the tables of his “Class 1” and 
figures of “weepers” on the tomb of John of Eltham, son of Edward II, who died in 1336 and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey.*® And he suggested that in view of those resemblances the 
Kettlebaston fragments, and with them the other tables of his “Class I,” should be credited to 
London carvers.” I feel that Prior may well have erred in his dating of the Kettlebaston pieces, 
for to me they seem assignable rather to a position fairly late in the sequence I am (although far 
from dogmatically) about to suggest. While in general technique they have indeed some resem- 
blance to the tomb’s “weepers,” to me their style appears distinctly different. For comparison I 
illustrate, in Figures 5 and 6, two of the “weepers” in question, a queen and a king,” which I 
think most resemble the Kettlebaston carvings. 

Much more in keeping with those “weepers” is, to my mind, the alabaster panel reproduced in 
Figure 7, showing Christ crucified between the Virgin Mary and St. John.* The lower half of 
the figure of Mary is almost the same as (but reversed), that of the corresponding portion of the 
figure of a queen on the west end of John of Eltham’s tomb (see Fig. 5),°* while the lower 
portion of John’s drapery also is much like that queen’s drapery (not reversed). The panel’s di- 
mensions, 17 x 12 7/8 inches, are so near to those of a number of alabaster devotional tables of 
its period that we cannot claim with assurance that it was not made for devotional purposes. But its 
monumental style, its stepped pedestal for the Rood and other pedestals for Mary and John, 
the manner in which the subject is treated, and the absence from the back of metal loops for at- 
tachment to a wooden frame, such as are to be found on most alabaster tables of the period, all 
suggest that we have here to do with part of a font (or, less probably, of a tomb chest) rather 
than with a table from a reredos. Such a view is buttressed by the casually scratched initials and 
by the (literal) de-facing of the figures: had the panel been unattached, iconoclasts more prob- 
ably would have at least smashed it completely, if they did not burn it for making plaster. The 
subject, the Rood between Mary and John, is by no means rare on Gothic fonts,” and frames 
analogous to this one occur on a number of fonts of that period.** Since we seem to have valid 
reasons, based on likenesses between its modeling and that on John of Eltham’s tomb, for pre- 
suming that the panel was made little if at all later than 1340, it is peculiarly unfortunate that 
the mutilations prevent us from discerning such likenesses as may originally have existed be- 
tween it and the “Class I”? tables which, we have cause to believe, were made to serve in reredoses 
—tables from which we may follow, step by step, the English alabaster industry to its very end. 
Still, I think there remain, despite the mutilations, sufficient resemblances between the panel 
and what would seem to be the earliest of those tables to permit us to presume that the latter 
were carved at times not far distant from the date of the panel, and, making allowance for their 
less formal character, to place them about 1340. 


30. Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, Keeper of the Muniments 


in believing it possible that alabastermen of Nottingham might 
of Westminster Abbey, has kindly informed me that, although 


have carved the tomb. 


there has been some question concerning the year (sometimes 
given as 1334, sometimes as 1337) of John of Eltham’s death, 
documentary evidence makes it clear that he died in the latter 
half of 1336. The date of his tomb seems, however, not to 
be known precisely. Mr. Tanner says (in a letter to me), “I 
know of no reference to the making of the tomb, and the 
accounts for it, if they exist, do not seem to have been pub- 
lished . . .”; and, further, that among the Abbey’s Muni- 
ments is a puzzling letter from King Edward III, dated Au- 
gust 24th, 1339, which suggests (but does not necessarily 
mean) that no monument to John had been erected by that 
date. 

31. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, pp. 472f.; Illustrated Cata- 
logue, p. 26. In the circumstances, I am not inclined to argue 
whether John of Eltham’s tomb was made by London carvers. 
Such close relations, between London and the Nottingham 
industry of the time, must have existed that I find no difficulty 


32. Others of the “weepers” are illustrated in Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments: Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in London, 1, Westminster Abbey, London, 1924, 
pls. 74-76. One of the kings is reproduced in Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture, fig. 435. 

33- The panel, 17x 12 7/8 in., is said to have been found 
in Chester. Formerly in the Nelson Collection and the Hild- 
burgh Collection, it passed with the latter to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. For a description, including an account of 
its traces of applied coloring, somewhat more detailed than 
the one here given, cf. Nelson, Archaeological Journal, Lxxvi1, 
1920, pp. 221f. 

34. Reproduced also in Westminster Abbey, pl. 75. 

35. Cf. F. Bond, Fonts and Font Covers, London, 1908, 
PP- 233, 239) 256. : 

36. Ibid., pp. 250, 258, 260, 261f.; and Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture. 
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There survive, happily, enough fourteenth century “Annunciation” tables to allow us to trace, 
with some degree of confidence, and seemingly in one particular district, the English alabaster- 
men’s presentation of that subject, from an early form right through forms produced about the 
end of that century. After tracing such a development we may then compare tables of other sub- 
jects with the tables of our “Annunciation” sequence; and thus, by discerning first immediate, 
and where possible secondary, relationships, we shall be able to evolve some sort of relative chron- 
ology for fourteenth century tables. Finally, using that relative chronology as a criterion, and 
elaborating it through data obtainable from details of the carvings, we may perhaps venture to 
suggest approximate dates for the groups we have pieced together. Simplicity, whether in execu- 
tion or in style, however, should not be accepted as necessarily an indication of early date; where 
an unskilled carver has copied, or has been strongly influenced by, something made by a more 
highly skilled craftsman, his work may well give an impression of being considerably the earlier 
in date. 

The earliest of the “Annunciation” tables to which I shall refer is, I think, the one reproduced 
in Figure 15.°° Our Lady, seated on a backless bench and holding in her left hand the book she 
has been reading, turns towards Gabriel and raises her right hand, possibly in astonishment but, 
I think, more probably in acceptance of his tidings. The Archangel, an odd little figure with wings 
of somewhat unusual shape (it should be observed that the tip of the right wing has been broken 
away), his face framed in curly knobs of hair, stands on an almond-shaped projection and points 
with his right hand to the words of the Salutation, still in part visible** on a scroll which curves 
above Mary’s head. Mary’s nimbus is in relief. On the ground beside her is her water pot, holding 
a lily stem with three flowers springing from it. The table is particularly interesting: it is clearly 
associable with several other tables so closely similar to it in style and in workmanship that we 
may well suppose them to have been carved in one locality (and not improbably in one workshop) 
within the space of a decade or two; and it seems to be, in at least one significant detail, associable 
with the “Adoration” at Long Melford (see above). 

Closely related to the “Annunciation” of Figure 15 is the one of Figure 11,°° in which Mary’s 
attitude has been but little changed: she still holds her open book in her left hand and raises her 
right (now missing) in response to Gabriel’s greeting, and her knees are still turned in the direc- 
tion she faces. Her bench, however, has acquired a back and sides; and her water pot, the same 
shape as in the other table, now holds three separate stems, each ending in a flower. Gabriel, whose 
attitude is here virtually the same, although now he bends more reverently as he points to the 
words again overarching the Virgin, stands on a support analogous to the one in Figure 15 but now 
waved in form. The band of folds at the top, like the corresponding band on the sister-table rep- 
resenting the “Coronation of our Lady” (Fig. 13), paralleling similar bands on other “Class I” 
tables,*° presumably symbolizes Heaven (see above), in that respect foreshadowing those embat- 
tled (“Class II”) tables in which Gabriel’s head and shoulders appear, as if emerging from a 
cloud, in an upper corner of the scene,** or God the Father is himself shown above the kneeling 


37- The table, 15 7/8 x 10 7/8 in., came to the Victoria were sold at Christie’s in October, 1946, and later were 


and Albert Museum as part of the Hildburgh Collection. 

38. Much of the original applied coloring of the surface 
was revealed when a coating of modern paint was removed 
from it. 

39. In the Victoria and Albert Museum. 16 x 11% in. The 
table formerly was mounted, together with the “Coronation” 
table of the same set shown in Figure 13 and two later tables, 
in a wood framing of about the first half of the nineteenth 
century, at Goodrich Court, Ross-on-Wye. The four tables 
belonged at one time to Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick (d. 1848), 
and perhaps came to him as part of the Douce Collection 
(information kindly given me by Sir James Mann). They 


deposited on loan in the Victoria and Albert Museum, where 
they still are. I have not found the tables recorded in a cata- 
logue of the Douce Collection printed in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1836 (second half) and 1837 (first half). Sir 
James has informed me that Sir Samuel obtained from Hamp- 
shire churches many of the things in his collections, and has 
suggested that these tables may well have been among them. 

40. E.g. the Naworth Castle “Ascension” (cf. p. 13 below) 
and the “Annunciation with the Lily-Crucifix” (Fig. 16). 

41. E.g. in an “Annunciation” in the Danish National Mu- 
seum; cf, Nelson, “. . . Embattled Type,” pl. 11. 
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Gabriel.** It should be observed that the moldings of the frame are the same as those of the frame 
in Figure 15. I am inclined to consider the table of Figure 11 to be a little later in date, rather 
than contemporary with, or earlier than, the table of Figure 15, not because it is less simple in 
style and far more finished in workmanship but because its carving approaches in style that of a 
number of tables we have reason to presume to be of later make. 

The Kettlebaston “Annunciation” (Fig. 12) is, both in the style of its carving and in the hand- 
ling of its draperies, sufficiently close to the one from Goodrich Court (Fig. 11) for us to attribute 
the two tables to the same workshop. This attribution is further justified by the virtual identity 
in the forms of the horizontal moldings of the benches in the two carvings, and in the similarity 
of the upper edge of the desk in the Kettlebaston one to the upper edge of the bench in the one 
from Goodrich Court. But in the Kettlebaston one Mary’s attitude has changed from that in the 
two “Annunciation” tables earlier discussed; here she has been reading at a sort of desk to her 
left, upon which her book still remains open, and has turned her body above her waist in response 
to the Salutation. It is, of course, unfortunate that so much of this once exceptionally lovely table 
is missing; and it is, therefore, providential that we may, as I think, through reference to the 
tables of Figures 11 and 29, obtain an idea of its original arrangement. It would seem extremely 
probable that the Virgin’s right hand was uplifted, that Gabriel stood, in much the same situation 
and attitude as in those two tables, on a projection from the background and pointed toward a scroll 
curving over Mary’s head, and that the pot of lilies was to her right. The similarities between the 
Kettlebaston fragment and the embattled table of Figure 29, in Mary’s attitude and in the draping 
of her garments, suggest that no long time passed between the carvings of the two tables, and that 
the four Kettlebaston fragments (see above) should be placed fairly late in our sequence rather 
than credited to the earliest English carvers of alabaster devotional reliefs. In the Kettlebaston 
“Coronation of the Virgin” (Fig. 14) we may observe what would seem to be further evidence of 
a fairly close connection of the Kettlebaston fragments with the embattled tables of “Class II.” 
In that “Coronation” the draperies of God the Father are so like the corresponding draperies in 
the embattled “Coronation” of Figure 27 (see p. 7), and Mary’s draperies below her waist 
correspond so closely in the two tables, that I think we need hardly doubt that the Kettlebaston 
carvings preceded that embattled “Coronation” little if at all. Indeed, I am inclined to assign the 
“Coronation” of Figure 27, despite its embattling—a feature which hitherto has generally been 
assumed to indicate a date at earliest in the last quarter of the fourteenth century—to a time but 
little later than that at which the presumably earliest of our “Annunciation” tables (Fig. 15) 
was made. And the many parallels between the “Coronation” of Figure 27 and the Goodrich 
Court “Coronation” (Fig. 13)—companion to the “Annunciation” of Figure 11—in the dispo- 
sition and the attitudes of the figures, in the arrangement and the fall of the draperies, in the 
shapes of the arms of the benches, and in the placing of the Father’s throne on a protuberant 
support, would seem clearly to proclaim the Goodrich Court tables (and the Kettlebaston frag- 
ments with them) to have been carved in the same workshop as the embattled “Coronation” of 
Figure 27. 

The embattled “Annunciation” of Figure 29** is so close, in comparable details, with what re- 
mains of the Kettlebaston “Annunciation” (Fig. 12) that it is impossible to doubt that it has either 
been copied directly from, or else directly inspired by, an “Annunciation” like the Kettlebaston 
one. The folds of its draperies are almost the same, and the book lies open on a desk which looks 
to be attached to the bench; in the table of Figure 29, however, the projecting lower part has 
become angular, so that the table includes Joth characteristic features—i.e. the salient angular 


42. E.g. in the “Annunciation” of the Danzig “Virgin” 43. The table, formerly in the Hildburgh Collection, is 
set; cf. Nelson, “The Virgin Triptych at Danzig,” Archaeo- now preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
logical Journal, LXXxvi, 1919, pl. I. 
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ve base and the battlemented heading—of Prior’s “Class II,” instead of (as in Fig. 27) only the 
characteristic heading, and so lies in the full current of “Class II.” Yet how small the step is 
from the Kettlebaston “Annunciation” to the present embattled one (Fig. 29) is evinced by 
an embattled table** in Mr. John Hunt’s collection, which is in most respects so like the ¢able of 

Figure 29 that it clearly must have been made in the same workshop. The iconography of the 

two is virtually identical; the positions, attitudes, gestures, and drapery folds are the same in both, 

except that in Mr. Hunt’s table Mary sits slightly more erect—in this recalling the unembattled 
table of Figure 15—and faces almost forward instead of looking toward Gabriel. The benches, 

‘with their desklike projections, are the same (even to small peculiarities in the perspective) in 

both, and so, too, are the singular protuberances on which Gabriel stands, while both have merlons 

of the same form. There are, however, two structural details which suggest that Mr. Hunt’s 
' Annunciation” was made either a very little earlier than the Victoria and Albert Museum’s (Fig. 

29) or, if contemporaneously, by a carver still under the influence of obsolescent conventions. One 

is the setting of the whole scene on a sort of little platform, analogous to Gabriel’s foothold and 

corresponding to the platform-like projections of the “Coronation” tables from Kettlebaston and 

Goodrich Court, the “God the Father with Souls” (Fig. 9), and the “St. Jude” (Fig. 8), 
. combined with a straight (i.e. not angularly bowed forward) bottom edge.** The other is the 
- slightly concave (instead of flat) lower band of the embattled cornice, which would seem, not 
E improbably, to be a souvenir of the inward-curving top portion of such a table as the very early 
“Annunciation” of Figure 15. Mary’s attitude, in Mr. Hunt’s table, recalling her attitude in the 
table of Figure 15, supports these several suggestions that his table is a transitional form, analogous 
to, but presumably somewhat later than, the embattled “Coronation” of Figure 27. 

The sequence tentatively advanced above gives what I take to be the relative chronology of a 
series of tables which seem to have been carved by the craftsmen of one particular district, and 
perhaps, indeed, in one workshop or small group of workshops. We have noted, above, relations 
between the members of this sequence, in fashions of carving, in styles of presentation, in ico- 
nography, and in pictorial details. Now, utilizing these constituent members individually as nuclei, 
we may attempt to arrange a number of separate groups, each group composed of tables which 
seem to be closely enough related to each other to have been carved at about the same time. In a 
few instances we are able reasonably to assign an approximate date to a group of this kind, using as 
ee criteria details of costume or of armor, or some sculptural peculiarity to be observed on a datable 
oS monument. Obtaining in this way approximate dates for certain members of our sequence of 
“Annunciation” tables, we may proceed with some assurance to assign approximate dates to the 
remaining ones. 

As I have said above, I believe the “Annunciation” shown in Figure 15 to be about the earliest 
table of that subject which I have found recorded. Now, so similar to it, in style and in details, are D 
certain tables of several other subjects that I think they are likely to have been carved at about 
the same date, almost certainly in the same district, and very probably in most cases, if perhaps not 
st in all, in the same workshop or small group of workshops. As far as I know, all the tables which 
2 ' we may associate thus intimately with the “Annunciation” of Figure 15 either have subjects re- 
=i lated to the “Five Joys of our Lady” or to the “Passion of our Lord,” or else carry only an iso- 

a lated image. Of four of the “Five Joys”—the “Annunciation,” the “Nativity” (either separately 
‘ or combined with, the “Adoration of the Magi Kings”), the “Resurrection of our Lord,” the 
“Ascension of our Lord,” and the “Assumption of our Lady”—it is possible to cite at least one 
example; only the “Assumption” is lacking. Thus it seems likely that even such early tables as 


44. Not reproduced here, because it differs only in minor toward the lower edge of the frame, still permitted to retain 
ae respects from the table of Fig. 29. its inward-sloping concavity, is dimly reflected in the “An- 
te 45. This, perhaps a result of moving the whole scene down _ nunciation” of Fig. 29. 
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11. London, Victoria and Albert Museum (loan). Annunciation, 12. London, British Museum. Annunciation, found at Kettlebaston 
from Goodrich Court (courtesy V. and A. Museum) 


(courtesy British Museum) 


13. London, Victoria and Albert Museum (loan). Coronation of the 14. London, British Museum. Coronation of the Virgin, found at Kettlebaston 
Virgin, from Goodrich Court (courtesy V. and A. Museum) (courtesy British Museum) 


A... 


15. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 4 nnunciation 
(courtesy V. and A. Museum) 


London, British Museum. God the Father with the Crucified 
Christ, found at Kettlebaston (courtesy British Museum) 


16. 


& 


London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Annunciation with 
Christ Crucified on the Lily Plant (courtesy V. and A.) 


London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Ascension 
(courtesy V. and A. Museum) 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Scourging of Our Lord 


(courtesy V. and A. Museum) 


21. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Resurrection 22. London, British Museum. Resurrection 
(courtesy V. and A. Museum) (courtesy British Museum) 


19. London, 20. Hawkley Church, Hampshire. Betrayal of Our Lord te 


24. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, Deposition, from 


23. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Crucifixion, from 
Bordeaux (courtesy V. and A. Museum) 


Bordeaux (courtesy V. and A. Museum) 


i 25. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. The Marys at the Tomb, 26. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Incredulity of Thomas, 

- from Bordeaux (courtesy V. and A. Museum) from Bordeaux (courtesy V. and A. Museum) 
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these were combined in sets paralleling the later sets which we know to have been mounted as 
reredoses commemorating the “Five Joys.”** As our group of associable tables includes also a 
number of the “Passion” subjects which most regularly are present in the corresponding reredoses 
made up of later tables, we may very well infer that, analogously, there were in our early period 
reredoses comprising each at least five “Passion” tables. In the backs of a number of the tables of 
our group there are still pieces of wire which served to attach them to wood, just as there are in 
the later tables which we know were attached to the wooden frameworks of reredoses. “Passion” 
subjects in our early group include examples of the “Betrayal of our Lord,” the “Scourging,” the 
“Crucifixion,” and the “Resurrection.” 

The “Crucifixion” shown in Figure 10 (16 5/8 x 11 1/2 in.)* has a frame in form almost 
exactly like that of the “Annunciation” (15 7/8 x 10 7/8 in.) of Figure 15; in both tables the 
ground protrudes slightly forward of the lowest part of that frame in the same way as does the 
ground on which rest the lily pot of the “Annunciation” and the lower edge of Mary’s garment; 
and the two representations of Mary are so alike in feature and in the “feeling” of her drapery 
in the two portrayals that we may well believe the two tables to have been carved in the same 
workshop. Furthermore, the round face, with bulging cheeks, of Gabriel in the “Annunciation” is 
paralleled by the faces of the two upper angels of the “Crucifixion”; and his curiously hooked 
wings appear in but slightly modified form on the “Crucifixion’s” lowermost angel. 

The “Scourging” (15 x 10% in) of Figure 19, formerly in the Hildburgh Collection and now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, is associable with our “Annunciation” through the shape of 
its frame, and through the curly knobs of hair round the torturers’ faces, paralleling the cor- 
responding little knobs round Gabriel’s face. 

Turning from the “Crucifixion” of Figure 10 to the “Resurrection” (14% x 10% in.) of 
Figure 21, bequeathed by Lt.-Col. G. B. Croft Lyons to the Victoria and Albert Museum, with 
its very similar frame, we may observe how alike the Saviour’s face appears in the two tables; 
and the resemblance extends, I think, to the face of the Saviour, although sadly weathered (and 
here without the surmounting torse), in the “Scourging.” Again, although the surface of the 
“Resurrection” of Figure 21 has suffered severely from abrasion, I think sufficient resemblances 
can still be noted between Christ’s garment in it and Gabriel’s in our “Annunciation,” and be- 
tween the girdles of the soldiers in the “Resurrection” and of the torturers in the “Scourging,” 
to indicate a single source for all four tables. 

The form of the frame of the “Ascension,”* unfortunately now lacking its upper part, illustrated 
in Figure 18 hints that that table came from the same small group of workshops as the four tables 
cited above. This is confirmed by the resemblances—especially in the drapery but also to a con- 
siderable extent in the faces—of the lower row of figures here to the three figures to the Saviour’s 
right in the “Crucifixion” of Figure 10, and in a number of small resemblances in details to other 
tables of the group. The protuberance, from which the Saviour has ascended, above the heads of 
the lower row of figures, recalls the analogous protuberances in other members of the group. A 
complete “Ascension” (16 x 11% in.),** until lately in possession of the Earl of Carlisle, at 
Naworth Castle, and now on loan in the Victoria and Albert Museum, although clearly very closely 
associable in design with this “Ascension” (Fig. 18), and bordered by a virtually identical frame, 
is, T am inclined to think, of somewhat Jater make. 


46. An excellent example, complete in itself, of such a 
reredos is the one formerly in Lord Swansea’s collection, at 
Singleton Abbey, and now in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum; it includes, besides the five tables of the “Joys,” two 
narrow end-tables representing St. John Baptist and St. John 
Evangelist. Cf. Eric Maclagan, “An English Alabaster Altar- 
piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum,” Burlington Maga- 
zine, XXXVI, 1920, pp. 53ff.; 4 Picture Book of English Ala- 


baster Carvings, London, Victoria and Albert Museum, 1925. 
47. Formerly in the Nelson and Hildburgh Collections and 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
48. Formerly in the J. O. Fison, the Nelson, and the Hild- 
burgh Collections, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
49. Cf. Maclagan, A ntiquaries Journal, x11, 1932, pl. LXXXV 
and pp. 407, 410; and Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue, June 13, 
1947, Lot 130 (with reproduction) and note to Lot 125. 
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Another table to which may be assigned the same origin as that of the five already cited is a 
“Betrayal” (1714 x 11% in.) in Hawkley Church, Hampshire (Fig. 20). In this the faces, 
and to some extent the draperies, show resemblances to those of the “Ascension” of Figure 18; 
and, paralleling the “Annunciation” of Figure 15 and also the two image-panels recorded below, 
participants in the scene stand upon a sort of platform. A fragment, showing Christ, Judas, and 
two soldiers, of a “Betrayal” table similar enough to the Hawkley one to have come from the 
same workshop, was shown in the exhibition of ancient religious art held at Rouen in 1932.” 

The “Resurrection” in the British Museum (17 x 11% in.; Fig. 22) is so similar in treatment 
to the Hawkley “Betrayal” that it may be included in our group. 

The type of frame with which we have become familiar in the scenic tables discussed above 
appears also in the two image-panels of Figures 8 and 9. The one shown in Figure 8, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, represents St. Jude, seated, supported on a small protuberance of 
the sort that supports Gabriel in the “Annunciation” of Figure 15 and the group of participants 
in the Hawkley “Betrayal.” It should be observed that the upper part of the table has been in- 
correctly “restored.” The width of the table, 5 5/8 in., approximately half that customary for 
normal scenic tables of the group to which it belongs, presumably signifies that it was at one 
end of a “Passion” reredos, balanced at the opposite end by a similar table of another apostle, 
suggested by Nelson to have been Simon or James the Less.** That there were indeed reredoses 
of the kind, even in the early period with which we are at the moment concerned, seems to be 
witnessed by the four “Passion” subjects recorded above: the “Betrayal,” the “Scourging,” the 
“Crucifixion,” and the “Ascension.” And that there were also reredoses of the “Five Joys” seems 
similarly to be apparent from the “Annunciation,” the “Resurrection,” and the “Ascension” 
cited, and conceivably also from the broad “Adoration” tables of the kind illustrated in Figures 
1 and 2. Furthermore, the four fragmentary tables found at Kettlebaston suggest (cf. below, p. 
16) that they may well be remnants of a reredos of the “Five Joys.” 

Quite similar to the table of St. Jude (Fig. 8) is one portraying God the Father, crowned and 
holding what is generally referred to as “a napkin” containing souls, known to me only through 
a plaster cast (see Fig. 9) in the Departmental Museum at Rouen. Iconographically, it is of 
exceptional interest, since it represents a step on the way to the seemingly peculiarly English 
images of the Eternal Father supporting the Crucified Son on a cross and holding a so-called 
“napkin” (or a “fold of His robe”) enclosing souls.” 

Attention may be directed, incidentally, to an alabaster image of the Virgin and Child at 
Arcachon,“ which appears to be related to the group of tables discussed above: the folds, below 
the waist, of the Virgin’s apparel are much like the corresponding folds in the image of God the 
Father; and the figure of the Infant Saviour, standing, is much like his figure in the Long Mel- 
ford “Adoration” (Fig. 1). 


50. For details of the original applied coloring, much of (simple, as in the present case or, as more commonly, includ- 
which remains, cf. Nelson, “Earliest Type ... ,” pp. orf. ing also Christ on the Cross) of God the Father holding 


gt. Cf. Exposition d’art religieux ancien: Cent planches, 
text by P. Vitry, F. Guey, and J. Lafond, Rouen, 1932, pl. x. 


The fragment was at that time in private possession at Fé- 
camp. 
gz. “Earliest Type ... ,” p. 93, note. 


53. Cf. Hildburgh, Antiquaries Journal, 1937, pp. 
188f.; and idem, “Iconographical Peculiarities in English 
Medieval Alabaster Carvings,” Folk-Lore, XLIV, 1933, pp. 
50-56. The pronounced likenesses—though they may indeed 
be merely chance ones—between the folds of the receptacle 
containing the souls and the corrugations of the symboliza- 
tions of Heaven in such tables as the “Annunciation” of Figure 
11, the “Annunciation with the Lily-Crucifix” of Figure 16, 
and the Naworth Castle “Ascension” (see p. 13 above) are 
striking. They suggest that, even though the alabaster images 


souls may have been inspired by the much earlier representa- 
tions of Abraham holding to his bosom souls of the elect (cf. 
Folk-Lore, loc.cit.), in such images advantage was taken of 
the likeness between an often-used symbol for Heaven and 
the folds of Abraham’s garment. Were, perhaps, the alabaster 
representations, found in tables of martyrdoms and in “St. 
John’s Head” tables, of angels taking a soul (or souls) to 
Heaven in a “napkin” influenced by such symbolizations of 
Heaven? Certainly they did not originate in them, for there 
were analogous representations in ivories and in manuscripts 
much earlier than the earliest of our alabasters. ; 

54. Cf. Burlington Magazine, LXXXvitl, 1946, p. 62 (fig. 
A of pl. 1, reproduced from J. A. Brutails, 4/hum dobtets 
dart existant dans les églises de la Gironde, Bordeaux, 1897, 
ply Fi; Vi). 
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An image of “Our Lady of Pity,”*’ found under the floor of Breadsall Church, near Derby, is 
of some considerable interest to us as in it the Saviour’s face is depicted almost precisely as it is 
in the “Crucifixion” of Figure 10. Consequently, it is very like his face in the “Resurrection” 
of Figure 21°° and in the “Scourging” of Figure 19. Now, we may be practically certain that the 
Breadsall image was made in the workshops of Nottingham, not far away, as were almost cer- 
tainly the three fine alabaster images (in style and in manner of carving very like the Breadsall 
image) found at Nottingham itself and now in the Nottingham Museum.” It therefore associates 
with those workshops the whole group of tables we have been discussing; and presumably, as 
well, the series of broad “Nativity plus Adoration” tables which, as pointed out above, show 
enough similarities to that group to lead us to think that they came from those same workshops. 
The resemblances between the Saviour’s face in the “Pity” and that of the Father in the Rouen 
plaster cast (Fig. 9), and perhaps also those between the folds over and below the knees in those 
two images, also suggest association of our group of tables with the Nottingham carvers. In this. 
connection we may recall that those carvers are known to have been so skilled in their craft that 
about 1368, some quarter of a century later than the time to which it would seem reasonable to 
assign the earliest members of our group (cf. below), they were able to provide a magnificent 
reredos for the Chapel of the Order of the Garter at Windsor.” 

The Breadsall “Pity” may serve, I think, as a criterion for dating approximately those tables 
of our group which in details are most comparable to it. A distinctive feature of the Virgin’s cos- 
tume in it, appearing also in costumes on certain datable tomb effigies, suggests a period about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and disposed Prior to assign the “Pity,” and with it the 
Flawford images, to ca. 1350." Presumably, then, the tables of our group may reasonably be 
assigned to dates not far distant from 1350. Some of the earlier ones, such as the “Annunciation” 
of Figure 15, the God the Father of Figure 9, and the St. Jude of Figure 8, belong perhaps to about 
1340, a date which Prior has already (though on other grounds; see above) assumed to mark 
roughly the inception of the alabaster devotional tables. Nelson, founding his opinion on the bas- 
inets of the soldiers, assigned the “Resurrection” of Figure 21 to about 1350 and the one of Figure 
22 to about 1370. Although I am inclined to date the table of Figure 21 a little earlier than 1350, 
Nelson’s dates are so near to those suggested by Prior and myself, each on our own grounds, that we 
may accept them as to some extent supporting Prior’s provisional date of about 1340 for the earliest 
tables of his “Class 1.” It may be observed that in the “Resurrection” of Figure 21 the Saviour’s 
arm is close to his body, whereas in the “Resurrection” of Figure 22 it is outstretched as is normal 
in the embattled “Resurrection” tables.’ The closed arm of the table of Figure 21 reappears in a 
number of embattled “Resurrection” tables, as well as in the later tables with detachable headings; 
but in all these its position is brought about by the presence of a censing angel at either side.” 

The identification of our early group as pretty certainly made at Nottingham points to that 
same town as the place of origin of many other tables carved later in the fourteenth century and 
in the fifteenth. Most of the tables of our group have lost any coloring applied by their makers 
to heighten the attractiveness of their beautiful material. Traces of such coloring can be seen on 
what I take to be some of the earliest of those tables, but I am not prepared to say that a/l the 
early tables had it. 

A noteworthy feature of the applied coloring is the sprinkling of the green painted ground with 
small clusters of dots symbolizing flowers; there are sometimes six, sometimes (as in the Kettle- 


55. Height 29 inches. Reproduced in Medieval Figure- 58. Cf. Illustrated Catalogue, p. 3. 
Sculpture, fig. 409; cf. also ibid., p. 460. 59. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, p. 359. 

56. Prior (ibid., p. 475) has already pointed to the re- 60. Cf. Nelson, “. . . Embattled Type,” pls. 1, v, vil, Vit. 
semblance to the Saviour’s face in the British Museum’s “Resur- 61. Cf. Nelson, “The Virgin Triptych at Danzig”; J/lus- 
rection” (Fig. 22). trated Catalogue, pis. 1, vil, Vill; Archaeological Journal, 


57. Cf. Illustrated Catalogue, pl. xxvit; Medieval Figure- xxvul, pls. facing pp. 192, 194, 196. 
Sculpture, figs. 408, 60. 
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ey baston fragments, Figs. 12, 14, 17) five, white ones regularly disposed round a red one. Such 
| clusters may be seen at the foot of the “Crucifixion” of Figure 10, and similarly set on the 
“Ascension” of Figure 18 and the St. Jude of Figure 8. The use of these little clusters continued 
till the end of the English alabaster industry; Sir W. St. John Hope has alluded to their frequent 
presence on the “St. John’s Head” tables, most of which are much later than the tables of our 
group, some having been made well into the sixteenth century, and many (if perhaps not all) 
of which are known to have been carved at Nottingham. But the flowers are so simple and so 
E pleasing a form of ornamentation that they cannot be accepted as criteria; not only may they 
ee 2 have been adopted by imitators of the Nottingham craftsmen, but they are to be seen in manu- 
ie . scripts, on ivory carvings, and in enamels, some of which are continental. 

More valuable, perhaps, as confirmation that a table was made at Nottingham is another feature 
of members of our group and also to be found on tables much later in date; a feature which, like 
the little clusters of dots, could have been copied from the Nottingham school by imitators of 
its products, but which probably was less tempting to a copyist. It consists of small bosses applied 

ee to the smooth background of a table, sometimes more or less irregularly disposed, sometimes 
arranged in regular patterns. Often such little bosses, applied as paste and afterwards gilded, have 
become detached, leaving bare spots in the painted background. We shall have occasion to observe 
the same form of ornamentation on certain (presumably) latish “Class I” tables, confirming 


ae other testimony that those tables were made under the same influences, probably in the same 
3 Be: town, and perhaps in the same workshops, as the tables of the present group—that is, presumably 
oy: by Nottingham carvers. 
ec There are, as I have shown, so many important parallelisms between the Goodrich Court 


! “Annunciation” (Fig. 11) and the “Annunciation” (Fig. 15) that those two tables may be pre- 
: ee . sumed to have been carved in the same workshop and at dates not many years apart. The “An- 
ee nunciation” of Figure 15 served as nucleus for the group constituted above, which included some 

AG six or seven subjects. A correspondingly large group based on the Goodrich Court “Annunciation” 
would probably be of considerable value to us, and it is therefore unfortunate that I know of only 
one other table—the Goodrich Court “Coronation of our Lady”—which could fittingly be placed 
in such a group. Still, the two Goodrich Court tables are of very considerable importance in sug- 
gesting, through the close likenesses between their lower parts and the surviving parts of the 
Kettlebaston “Annunciation” and “Coronation,” the probable original conformation of those two 
tables (see above). The two fragments (Figs. 12, 14), together with an “Ascension” fragment™ and 
the fragmentary “God the Father with the Crucified Christ” (Fig. 17) may conveniently be called 
the “Kettlebaston” group. It is probable that all four Kettlebaston tables originally were mounted 
together in one reredos. This was presumably a reredos of the “Five Joys,” with the image 
>, (whose height must have been about 20 inches, against the [probable] 15 to 16 inches of the | 
Ot other tables) of God the Father substituted for the “Resurrection of Our Lord” in conformity 

a3 with a practice we may see followed in certain sets of tables (e.g. the one in the Victoria and 
‘sa Albert Museum’s complete reredos).*° If so, only the “Nativity” of that hypothetical reredos 
is unrepresented. 

Resemblances between corresponding figures in the Kettlebaston fragment of the “Ascension” | 
and the Fison “Ascension” (Fig. 18) confirm the associability of the Kettlebaston group with 
the workshop which produced the group centering on the “Annunciation” of Figure 15. Although 
I find it somewhat difficult to judge (see above) whether the Kettlebaston pieces preceded in 


a 62. Illustrated Catalogue, p. 12; and “On the sculptured height, as calculated from measurement of its painted wooden 
“hag alabaster tablets called Saint John’s Heads,” Archaeologia, case, of the “Annunciation with the Lily-Crucifix” from Co- 
Ae Lil, 1891. logne (Fig. 16). 

aes 63. Cf. Nelson, “Earliest Type... ,” pl. 1, 1. 65. Cf. Maclagan, “An English Alabaster Altarpiece ... ,” 
r 64. It may be observed that this is approximately the and 4 Picture Book of English Alabaster Carvings. 
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time, or were later than, the Goodrich Court tables, I am inclined to regard the latter as earlier. 
In them Mary is portrayed in an attitude very like her attitude in the (presumably) very early 
“Annunciation” of Figure 15, whereas in the Kettlebaston “Annunciation” her attitude and her 
draperies are very like those in the embattled table of Figure 29 (which we may reasonably be- 
lieve to have been carved decidedly later than the table of Figure 15); and they are even more 
like those of Mr. Hunt’s “Annunciation” (see above). Again, the Kettlebaston “Coronation” has 
features indicating associability with the embattled “Coronation” of Figure 27 (see above). Cer- 
tain features in the handling of the Kettlebaston “Ascension” (cf. note 63 above) do indeed 
suggest a somewhat closer connection with the very early group than with what we may consider 
as among the earliest of the embattled tables. Yet I am inclined to regard these features as eclipsed 
by a number of others, including the angular baying forward of the bottom of the Kettlebaston 
“God the Father with the Crucified Christ,” that indicate an assuredly later development. I have 
already remarked above that I fail to see enough resemblance between the Kettlebaston fragments 
and the “weepers” on John of Eltham’s tomb to persuade me to agree with Prior in assigning the 
Kettlebaston pieces to a London school of about 1350. The Kettlebaston pieces retain traces of 
little painted flowers, here five dots around a red one, such as we have noted on so many of the 
other tables discussed above. 

From the same workshop (or perhaps group of workshops) which produced both our early 
group and the Kettlebaston carvings came the beautiful relief reproduced in Figure 16. It is 
remarkable both for the scene depicted—the “Annunciation” with the Saviour shown crucified 
on the conventional lily plant, which apparently is exclusively English and never continental— 
and for the unique way the scene is presented. The table’s subject is in two sections connected 
by the great lily plant rising from the lower one, devoted to the “Annunciation,” to the upper, 
in which God the Father, enthroned in Heaven, holds between his knees the lily stem bearing the 
Crucified Son. The table has the molded edges which we have noted as characteristic of our early 
group and its immediate derivatives; Gabriel stands, but here more erect, in an attitude remi- 
niscent of his attitude in the “Annunciation” tables of Figures 15 and 11, though now he has to 
raise his hand higher in his greeting; the division between Earth and Heaven is marked by 
just the same symbol that is at the top of the Goodrich Court “Annunciation”; and Mary’s nimbus, 
painted with rays and rimmed with dots of gesso, is very similar to her nimbus in the Goodrich 
Court “Coronation” (Fig. 13). But here Mary, altered in features and in attire, kneels, as though 
interrupted in her prayers—and as she appears on many later “Annunciation” tables—beside her 
seat, on one of the arms of which rests her closed book. I am inclined to think that this table was 
made a little later than the two Goodrich Court tables and, although to be credited to the same 
workshop (or small group of workshops) as those two tables, to have been carved by another hand. 
One of the table’s features most interesting to us is the pattern of little gesso bosses still adherent 
to its surface. It is composed of squares each having, normally, five small knobs to a side and a 
larger knob at the center, and is virtually identical with the patterns of little bosses on the back- 
grounds of the Hawkley “Betrayal” (Fig. 20) and the British Museum’s “Resurrection” (Fig. 
22) (cf. above). Bare spots, from which the original little knobs have come away, in the painted 
backgrounds of the Goodrich Court tables indicate that they were analogously ornamented, but 
with bosses disposed irregularly instead of in a regular pattern. 


66. From a photograph made by the Kunstgewerbe-Mu- 
seum, Cologne, in 1922. Between 1922 and 1938, when the 
table (now the property of the Victoria and Albert Museum) 
entered my possession, the Saviour’s face and the flower above 
it were broken away and lost. The table is contained in a 
wooden “housing,” whose doors have been painted—it is 


»” 


thought more probably in the Rhineland than in England— 
with images of four saints. For a detailed description of the 
table and its “housing,” cf. my “An Alabaster Table of the 
Annunciation with the Crucifix,” Archaeologia, LXXxIV, 1925, 
pp. 203ff. 

67. Cf. ibid., pp. 208ff.; Folk-Lore, xLiv, 1933, pp. 46ff. 
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The peculiar pattern of little bosses on the “Annunciation with the Crucifix” is paralleled fairly 
closely on a table of the “Deposition” (Fig. 24), the only complete table among five surviving 
from what presumably was an exceptionally large reredos.** For convenience, and merely because 
I know nothing of their history beyond the fact that they belonged in 1924 to an amateur col- 
lector in Bordeaux, I shall refer to the five as the “Bordeaux” tables. The pattern, now marked 
on the “Deposition” by bare spots, is a network of rhombs (instead of squares) composed of lines 
of small bosses with a larger boss at each corner, with a large six-lobed boss within each rhomb. 
Above the arm of the Cross is a straight single row of the larger-sized circular bosses, analogous 
to a similar straight single row to the right and to a double row to the left, of the Father’s throne 
in the “Annunciation” of Figure 16. Again, the wing of the angel beside the empty sarcophagus 
in the “Marys at the Tomb” (Fig. 25) is very like Gabriel’s in the “Annunciation” of Figure 16; 
and the nimbus of John, who in the “Deposition” holds the ladder as well as his usual emblematic 
palm branch, parallels, in its border of gesso dots enclosed between the edge of the nimbus and 
a circle within, Mary’s nimbus in that “Annunciation.” The close likenesses in style, in details, and 
in the exceptionally beautiful execution, between the Cologne “Annunciation” and the five tables 
from Bordeaux go far to substantiate a presumption that all six were carved in the same workshop. 
Four of the subjects depicted on the Bordeaux tables are uncommon in English alabaster—the 
“Last Supper” (not illustrated) and the “Marys at the Tomb” are very rare. At the same time 
most of the subjects commonly present in a “Passion” reredos are lacking. It seems more than 
probable, therefore, that the reredos for which they were made was considerably larger than any 
“Passion” reredos of which we have detailed record. Yet, although almost a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since I first published photographs of these strikingly beautiful tables, I have not 
learned of any other members of the set, nor of any record of a reredos to which they might with 
any certainty have belonged. 

As already pointed out, through its molded edges and its background ornamentation formed 
of a network of little bosses paralleling the ornamentation of the tables shown in Figures 20 and 
22, the table of the “Annunciation with the Lily-Crucifix” is associable with the several groups 
of tables discussed above. Consequently, the five Bordeaux tables must also be associable with them; 
and this is confirmed by their molded edges, by a number of resemblances in details to various in- 
dividual tables of those groups, and to some extent (although, because of the ease with which 
they could have been imitated, by no means conclusively) by the little painted flowers. One of 
the minor resemblances is the likeness of the Saviour’s body in the Bordeaux “Crucifixion” to his 
body in the British Museum’s “Resurrection” (Fig. 22). In the latter our Lord’s nimbus is 
rimmed like St. John’s in the Bordeaux “Deposition” (and Mary’s in Fig. 16) and, as already 
mentioned, there is a network of gesso bosses in the background. I think, therefore, that we may 
rightly conclude that the five Bordeaux tables are in a direct line of descent from what we have 


68. For information, further to that given below, concerning 
these tables, cf. Burlington Magazine, XLIV, 1925, pp. 307-315. 
It is of some interest that whereas, in 1925, serious doubts as 
to the possibility of an English origin for these tables were 
expressed by a number of scholars, they now have long been 
accepted as unquestionably English. 

An unusual feature of the “Deposition,” not, so far as I 
recall, present in any other English alabaster of the subject, 
is the soldier standing before the ladder. It has been sug- 
gested (cf. Joan Evans, English Art: 1307-1461, Oxford, 
1949, p. 110) that this soldier represents a donor. I, however, 
think him rather the centurion asked by Pilate whether Christ 
were indeed dead (Mark, xv: 43-45); in “The Burial of 
Christ” of the Coventry Mysteries two knights are sent with 
Joseph of Arimathea, who had “craved the body of Jesus,” 
to see that he was dead before being taken from the Cross; 
“Longeus” (Longinus, the man cured of blindness, often con- 


fused with the Centurion, to be seen in the “Crucifixion” [ Fig. 
23] of the present set, who witnessed to the divinity of Christ) 
is not one of these. And in “The Crucifixion” of the Chester 
Plays “Centurio,” who tells Pilate that Jesus is dead, and 
“Longeus” seem to be two quite separate characters. Then, too, 
an analogous soldier may be seen in some much earlier con- 
tinental sculptures of the “Deposition.” On representations of 
the affirming Centurion and of Longinus in the English ala- 
basters, cf. Hildburgh, “English Alabaster Carvings as Records 
of the Medieval Religious Drama,” Archaeologia, xcit1, 1949, 
pp. 84ff. Donors, in the English alabasters, are represented 
kneeling, and generally with a carved ribbon originally painted 
with an expression of their pious sentiments. They appear on 
some “Trinity” and “Assumption” tables, and, though more 
rarely, on images of Saints (e.g. a “St. John Evangelist,” and 
a canonized bishop); but I do not recall their attendance on 
any table analogous to our present “Deposition.” 
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surmised to be the earliest of the alabaster tables until now recorded, and probably carved in the 
same workshop (or small group of workshops), presumably at Nottingham. 

Certain features of the five Bordeaux tables, which I conjecture to have been made a little later 
than the “Annunciation with the Crucifix,” suggest that they were carved a few years one side 
or the other of 1380. The peculiar sleeve of the soldiers in their “Crucifixion” and their “Depo- 
sition” is, I have been informed, datable just about that time; it may be seen again, accompanied 
by the same sort of gauntlets as are worn in the Bordeaux “Crucifixion,” in an embattled table 
of the “Resurrection” (see Fig. 30) once in Dr. Nelson’s collection, later in my own, and now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. This “Resurrection,” which parallels the Bordeaux tables in 
being deeply recessed and to some extent also both in some details and in its careful execution, 
would appear to be very little later, if indeed at all, than those tables. The centurion in the Bor- 
deaux “Crucifixion” wears a garment resembling garments worn by alabaster “weepers” on a 
tomb, datable about 1375, from Colne Priory;™ and like that of a bronze “weeper” (having also 
a very similar beard and moustache) of about 1380, at Westminster.”® That approximate date seems 
to be corroborated by other details of the costumes, as well as by the armor of the soldiers, and by 
the peculiar handle of the centurion’s dagger, though we should not rely on them unreservedly.” 
An unusual feature of that “Resurrection,” paralleled only, so far as I recall, in the very early 
“Resurrection” reproduced in Figure 21, is the winding-sheet draped across the body of the 
Risen Saviour. 

The reredos, probably one of the “Five Joys of the Virgin Mary,” which contained the “Resur- 
rection” shown in Figure 30 contained also the “Nativity” of Figure 28, apparently one of the 
earliest surviving English alabaster tables in which that subject is shown alone and not combined 
with the “Adoration of the Kings.” So far as I know (cf. Appendix a), there is no simple “Na- 
tivity” table, taller than broad, the style of whose carving would seem to justify its attribution 
to the period of tables such as those reproduced in Figures 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
some of which come from reredoses in honor of the Virgin Mary, others from reredoses illustrating 
incidents of the “Passion of our Lord.” The resemblances, in several small details, between the 
“Resurrection” of Figure 30 and the Bordeaux tables suggest, I think, that that “Resurrection” 
should be credited to the same source as those five. This is confirmed by the (presumably) somewhat 
earlier “Resurrection” in the British Museum (Fig. 22), where we may observe parallels in the 
attitude of the soldier at the left side of the table, in the soldier reclining with his right elbow on a 
shield and his head supported on his right hand, in the form and the position of the latter’s weapon, 
in the resting of the Saviour’s cross-staff on one leg of the reclining soldier, and in the two vertical 
spears bordering the edges of the scene. Prior, basing his opinion on the probability that the Fol- 
jambe monument at Bakewell and the Beauchief “Murder of Becket” were carved at Nottingham, 
concluded that Nottingham was also the source of the embattled tables (cf. Appendix 8). We may 
recall, in this connection, the embattled “Coronation” shown in Figure 27, the close accordance of 
whose style with the style of a number of unembattled early tables which we have concluded were 
probably made at Nottingham suggests that embattling was at least on occasion included in alabaster 
tables some considerable time before it became a standard feature (cf. Joc.cit.). The embattling of 
that “Coronation” corresponds, as I have pointed out, to the wavy “clouds” symbolizing Heaven in 
the Goodrich Court “Coronation” (Fig. 13). Although we do not know just when Heaven was first 
symbolized in England by battlements, we do know that it was symbolized in that way well before 
any date to which we may assign the table of Figure 27. It appears, for example, in an English il- 
lumination representing the “Judgment of Solomon,” attributed to the early fourteenth century 


69. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, fig. 517. 70. Ibid., fig. 492. 71. Cf. Illustrated Catalogue, p. 21. 
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(probably before 1327), which in its upper part has battlementing behind which there is a figure 
of God.” 

For further discussion of the tables with embattled headings, see Appendix B. 

Through our inquiry we may, I think, conclude: 

(1) That the carving of alabaster reliefs for devotional (as distinguished from monumental) 
employment seems to have begun between about 1340 and 1345. 

(2) That from its inception and until well into the fifteenth century, it was carried on only 
at Nottingham or, if perhaps elsewhere, by craftsmen deeply imbued with Nottingham traditions 
and practices. 

(3) That until well into the fifteenth century it was confined, so far as we can at present 
discern, to either one large workshop or to a few closely interrelated workshops. 

(4) That presumably all the known “Class I” tables were carved at Nottingham, and that only 
decidedly after the embattled headings had virtually, or even completely, superseded the unem- 
battled ones did the carving of alabaster devotional tables spread beyond the district round Not- 
tingham. 

(5) That long before embattled headings became standard practice, a table might on occasion 
be carved with one. 

(6) That even from the inception of their industry, most of the devotional reliefs were in- 
tended to be mounted on wooden frameworks and thus to form reredoses illustrating the “Five 
Joys of the Virgin Mary” or incidents (presumably at least five in number) of Christ’s Passion. 

(7) That the (fragmentary) carvings found at Kettlebaston and now in the British Museum 
presumably should be assigned a rather late place in the period of the “Class I” tables, instead 
of, as hitherto, an early one, and that probably they derive from a reredos of the “Five Joys.” 

Unhappily, it cannot be claimed that a satisfying answer has been provided for every question 
arising in the course of our investigation. Many of our interpretations of the available evidence 
have been tentative rather than assured. But it may be hoped that our examination of surviving 
examples of the early industrial products of the Nottingham alabastermen may lead to the dis- 
closure of further examples, as yet unpublished. It would seem extremely probable that in Europe 
and in America there still exist “Class I” tables, complete or fragmentary, which could help us to 
fill some of the obvious gaps in our knowledge of the early history of the English alabaster industry 
and to complete our picture of an important chapter in the story of mediaeval art. 


APPENDIX A 


THE Earty TABLEs OF THE “ADORATION OF THE KINGsS’’ 


The tables combining the “Nativity” and the “Ado- 
ration of the Magi Kings” form a homogeneous, and 
peculiarly interesting, group, divergent not alone in 
being considerably broader than tall but also in the sim- 
ple shape of their edges, which lack the concave chamfer 
of the other “Class I” tables. They suggest that they 
were intended for use alone rather than, as most of 
the tables taller than broad of about the same period 
would appear to have been, for use in sets. But it seems 
strange that, although a number of other scenes from 


72. In a psalter, Bodleian, Douce 131, fol. 96%; cf. E. G. 
Millar, English Illuminated Manuscripts of the XIVth and 
XVth Centuries, Paris and Brussels, 1928. 

73. Prior appears to have been wrong in stating (cf. Medie- 
val Figure-Sculpture, p. 472; Illustrated Catalogue, p. 26) 


the story of the Virgin Mary occur among known 
“Class I” tables, no corresponding table, of either the 
“Nativity” or the “Adoration of the Kings” alone, 
taller than broad, has so far as I am aware been noted.” 
Yet there are a number of embattled tables, but little 
later in date than our broad tables, where the ‘“‘Nativ- 
ity” appears alone or combined with the “Adoration.” 
The heights of the broad “Adoration” tables, varying 
from about fifteen to about eighteen inches, are not so 
different from the heights of the normal tall tables of 


that a table of the Magi Kings was one of the “Class I” 
tables found at Kettlebaston; the third table is an “Annuncia- 
tion” (cf. Fig. 12). 

74. Cf. Nelson, “. . . Embattled Type,” pp. 317f. and pls. 
IV, V, VI. 
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“Class I” that we are entitled to state definitely that 
such broad tables were not mounted alongside of tall 
tables in reredoses. On the other hand, it is somewhat 
difficult to see how they would have been fitted into a 
set of conventional scenes from the story of the Vir- 
gin, unless at the center of a set of three tables—“An- 
nunciation,” “Adoration” and “Coronation,” for ex- 
ample, or “Annunciation,” “Adoration” and “Ascen- 
sion” —because in the later reredoses (which are our 
sole criteria) the only scene normally preceding the 
“Nativity” (or the “Adoration”) is the “Annuncia- 
tion.” 

It should, however, be remarked that the “Nativity” 
combined with the “Adoration of the Kings” is de- 
cidedly more likely to have been presented isolated than 
most scenic subjects. Not only does it involve, in a pleas- 
ing composition, a representation of our Lady with the 
Infant Christ, but it also honors the Magi Kings, whose 
powerful guardianship it might well have been pre- 
sumed to invoke, and perhaps even—through simula- 
tion of their actual presence—to have secured.‘* In Ger- 
many (and especially in Westphalia, under the im- 
mediate influence of the cult of the Three Kings, of 
whom important relics are enshrined in the Cathedral 
at Cologne) isolated “Adoration” tables survive whose 
English origin is vouched for by their close resemblances 
to a number of similar “Class I” tables still in Eng- 
land which proclaim themselves as English both by 
their details and by the situations in which they were 
found. I take it to be peculiarly significant that one 
table of the sort is recorded as in the parish church of 
Bottenbroich, in the neighborhood of Cologne, and an- 
other as in the Cathedral at Paderborn, in Westphalia. 
Seven broad “Adoration” tables which may be looked 
upon as of “Class I” are known to me. An eighth (the 
one at Paderborn) includes a simple form of battlement- 
ing and, strictly speaking, should therefore be counted 
as belonging to “Class II.” 

A certain definite grouping of the figures in English 
alabaster tables of the “Adoration of the Magi Kings,” 
seemingly adopted about the time the embattled head- 
ings were introduced, appears to have continued 
throughout the life of the English alabaster industry. 
In it, the leading King presents his gift, bending 
on one knee before Mary and the Child; the next 
one, turning his face toward the third, points to the 


Star; and the third raises a hand in wonder. Presum- 
ably this grouping developed on the continent and 
spread there long before it appeared in English alabaster 
carvings; we may see it in French” and in Italian™ art 
of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and 
in German art of the thirteenth and about the first half 
of the fourteenth.** On the continent, however, that 
grouping was seldom utilized except in simple “‘Adora- 
tions,” whereas in the English alabaster industry it 
seems to have been employed almost invariably for a 
composite scene showing Mary still in bed (instead of 
seated, as in continental representations) and Joseph 
and the two animals of the “Nativity.” Kehrer’s ascrip- 
tion’® of the continental replacement of the Early 
Christian type of “Adoration” to the French mediaeval 
mystery plays was followed by Male. I, however, am 
inclined to ascribe the particular combination (which 
apparently occurs not until toward the end of the 
twelfth century), common to examples of the type in 
question, of grouping and gestures to advantages in 
design rather than to association with the drama.*° I 
am also inclined to think that the evidence of the sur- 
viving alabasters indicates that the composite form to 
be seen in the Long Melford “Adoration” and in the 
tables associable with it may well have developed in- 
dependently in England, and that the change to the 
later form equally well may have been influenced by 
the introduction from the continent of the there com- 
mon grouping in representations of the “Adoration.” 
The composite “Nativity” and “Adoration,” as found 
on the Long Melford table and appearing occasionally 
in earlier art, may, I think, have been encouraged, 
or perhaps even revived, through the influence of 
the English mystery plays, because in at least one of 
them Joseph, resting, was on the stage when the 
Kings arrived to worship the Child. Thus, in the 
Chester Plays** “Tertius Rex” says “A fayer mayden 
yender I see, An oulde man sittinge at her knee.” But 
whatever may have been the cause, we almost always 
find Joseph present in the “Adoration” scenes of the 
English alabaster carvings, while he is commonly lack- 
ing from continental sculpture whose iconography 
closely resembles, except for his absence and for Mary 
seated instead of half-reclining, that of the alabaster 
versions. 


APPENDIX B 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TABLES OF “Crass I” AND TABLEs oF “Cass IT” 


We do not know just when battlementing first came 
into use for the headings of English alabaster tables. 
There is an embattled heading to the alabaster Foljambe 


75. Cf. Kehrer, of.cit., 1, section on “Die Heiligen Drei 
Kénige im Volksglauben des Mittelalters,” pp. 75-80. 

76. Cf. ibid., figs. 178-181 (and pp. 160ff.), 63; and 
Male, of.cit., pp. 262ff. 

77. Kehrer, of.cit., figs. 54, 58, 60. 

78. Ibid., figs. 186, 187, 188, 182, 183, 184. 


monument, of about 1375, at Bakewell, in Derby- 
shire.*” And so there is on a large alabaster slab picturing 
the murder of Becket, attributed to about the same date, 


79. Idem, pp. 129ff., “Der franzésische Schauspieltypus.” 

80. For that opinion I have given reasons in A ntiquaries 
Journal, 111, 1923, pp. 32f. 

81. Cf. The Chester Plays (Shakespeare Society), London, 
1843-47, I, p. 167. 

82. Cf. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, fig. 544, pp. 460, 475. 
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presumably from Beauchief Abbey, also in Derbyshire.“ 


The frilling just below the battlementing of this slab 
is paralleled, as Prior has pointed out, in the stone cor- 
nice of the choir screen, datable about 1350, at South- 
well, so near to Nottingham as to suggest that it was 
supplied by carvers of that town.** ‘There would, in- 
deed, seem good reason for thinking that embattled 
headings appeared on alabaster tables considerably be- 
fore 1375. Thus, the “Coronation” reproduced in Fig- 
ure 27, whose general style and whose details would 
seem to associate it with the Long Melford table, looks 
as if it might have been carved well within the third 
quarter of the century. The Bakewell and Beauchief 
carvings suggest, by their battlementing, that the ala- 
baster tables with embattled headings were made first, 
and conceivably were made only, in the Nottingham 
workshops. And the “Coronation” of Figure 27 further 
suggests, by its embattling on the one hand and its like- 
nesses to the Long Melford “Adoration” on the other, 
that the whole series of early “Adoration” slabs, whose 
development has been tentatively sketched above, is 
similarly associable with those same workshops. 

The interrelationships between the “Coronation” of 
Figure 27 and the Goodrich Court “Coronation” (Fig. 
13) on the one hand and, on the other, between the 
embattled “Annunciation” of figure 29 and the Good- 
rich Court “Annunciation” (Fig. 11), are emphasized 
by the similarities between the embattled headings of 
the “Coronation” of Figure 27 and the “Annunciation” 
of Figure 29. But whereas the table of Figure 27 has a 
straight lower edge and other features suggesting a 
somewhat early date, the table of Figure 29 has its 
corners sloped back as are the lower corners in almost 
all the later tables, whether embattled or with detach- 
able traceried headings. Battlementing of the same 
form, differing only in that there are five merlons in 
the central section instead of the four in the tables of 
Figures 27 and 29, associated with a straight (not bayed 
forward) lower edge occurs in Mr. Hunt’s ““Annuncia- 
tion” (see p. 12), other features of which suggest a 
date later than appropriate to the “Coronation” of 
Figure 27. It would seem reasonable to presume that 
the particular form of battlementing found in these 
several tables, all of which display other indications of 
interrelationships, was a workshop peculiarity, probably 
started about the time the “Coronation” of Figure 27 
was carved, which persisted during a period of some 
years. It (or something very like it, although with a 
different number of merlons and on occasion a shal- 
lower base upon which they stand) may be seen in the 


83. Ibid., fig. 534 and pp. 460f.; Ilustrated Catalogue, pl. 
Xxvill and pp. 72f. 

84. Medieval Figure-Sculpture, p. 460. 

85. Cf. Nelson, “. . . Embattled Type,” pl. 1v, 1; Medieval 
Figure-Sculpture, fig. 549. 

86. “. .. Embattled Type,” pl. vir, 2. 

87. Idem, pl. XVI, 1. 

88. Idem, pl. 1x; Illustrated Catalogue, pl. x1. 

89. “. . . Embattled Type,” pl. vu, 1. 

go. Idem, pl. XI, 1. 

gi. Idem, pl. 1. 

92. Idem, pl. XIV, 1. 

93- Idem, pl. xiv, 2; Illustrated Catalogue, fig. 8; Medieval 


British Museum’s rather early “Nativity” ;*° the Tou- 
louse Musée de Saint-Raymond’s “Resurrection” ; °° 
that same museum’s “Our Lord’s Pity” ;** the “As- 
cension” found at York;** the “‘Resurrection”*’ and 
the “Coronation,”’® formerly in Dr. Nelson’s collec- 
tion, then in mine, and now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum; the Yarnton “Betrayal’’;** the “Crucifixion” 
in the Périgueux Museum;** the “Crucifixion” in the 
New York Metropolitan Museum of Art’”’;°* and the 
set of five “Passion” tables formerly at Palma de Ma- 
jorca, later in the Schevitch Collection, the Musée van 
Stolk at Haarlem, and my collection, and now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.” Various interrelations in 
style and/or in iconography seem to indicate that all 
these tables, and in addition a number of other embat- 
tled tables whose headings comprise little turrets at 
their upper corners, should be attributed either to the 
Nottingham workshops or, possibly, to carvers strongly 
influenced by those workshops. 

A somewhat similar form of battlementing appears 
in headings of a number of other tables which clearly 
are related, more or less directly, to the series of un- 
embattled tables discussed (and in most cases repro- 
duced) above. In this form each merlon is bisected 
horizontally by a wide groove so that its face is divided 
into three sections approximately equal in height. The 
earliest example, of which I am aware, of this form ap- 
pears on the Paderborn combined “Nativity” and “Ad- 
oration of the Kings” (Fig. 4); other examples are on 
the Beauvais Museum’s unusual “Annunciation,” in 
which both Mary and Gabriel are represented stand- 
ing;*’ on three tables (“Scourging,” “Crucifixion,” 
“Harrowing of Hell’’) in the Carcassonne Museum; *° 
on four of the five tables of the “Joys of the Virgin 
Mary” set in the Marienkirche at Danzig;°** and on the 
“St. Peter”®* and “St. Paul”®® which passed from Dr. 
Nelson’s collection to mine and thence to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, which in style and execution are 
so similar to the five “‘Passion” tables from Palma de 
Majorca as—even though they are slightly less in height 
—strongly to suggest that originally they served as the 
terminal tables of the reredos to which those five tables 
belonged. Merlons of the same form are also to be seen, 
occasionally, cresting the canopy above the Virgin’s 
head in tables of the “Adoration of the Kings.” That 
form would seem to have obtained throughout most, 
or perhaps indeed all, of the period of the embattled 
tables. It appears early, on the Paderborn “Adoration” ; 
is to be seen on a variety of tables whose styles suggest 
a span of roughly some four decades; and, present on 


Figure-Sculpture, fig. 551. 

94. Cf. Archaeological Journal, LXXXVII1, 1931, pp. 231ff. 
with pls. 111-v. 

95. Cf. “. .. Embattled Type,” pl. 11, 1; Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture, fig. 550. 

96. “... Embattled Type,” pl. xv; Medieval Figure-Sculp- 
ture, fig. 546. 

97. Cf. Nelson, “The Virgin Triptych at Danzig,” pls. 
II, III. 

98. Cf. Archaeological Journal, LXxxIV, 1927, p. 115 and 


pl. 1. 
99. “. . . Embattled Type,” pl. xxvurt. 
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four of the panels of the Danzig “Virgin” set, there 
keeps company with an attached gabled canopy (head- 
ing the central “Resurrection” panel) of a kind im- 
mediately foreshadowing the detachable gabled headings 
which characterize the tables of Prior’s “Class III” and 
“Class IV,” made presumably from about 1420 until 
the end of the English mediaeval alabaster industry. 

The battlementing of the five “St. John” tables in 
the Marienkirche at Danzig*®® contains merlons of a 
form intermediate between the two forms above cited. 
The situation of those tables, in the same church that 
contains the “Joys” set just referred to, suggests the 
possibility that they may have been brought from, and 
perhaps carved in, the same town as the “Joys” set— 
a set differing considerably in style and in execution 
from the series of unembattled tables (seemingly as- 
sociable with Nottingham) discussed at some length 
above. Again, in two of the “St. John” tables (“St. 
John Preaching” and “Burial of the Baptist’s Head’’) 
there occurs a curious type of foliage composed of erect 
stems, some with thick branches, terminating in large 
fig-shaped masses upon which are painted designs sym- 
bolizing verdure.*** That way of representing foliage, 
rare on surviving alabaster panels, occurs also on a 
number of tables, from a destroyed “Passion” altar- 
piece, in the Musée Thomas Dobrée at Nantes, which 
I have suggested (but very tentatively) might have 
been carved in some workshop at York.*®* 

There were a number of variations, in addition to 
those caused by the forms of the merlons, in the head- 
ings of the embattled tables. The horizontal portion of 
the heading might be a simple vertical surface or it 
might be grooved in some one of several ways; it might 
(as in by far the most of the embattled tables of which I 
have records) have a straight central section with a 
similar but shorter section beveled back from it at each 
end; it might be curved throughout its length; and it 
might have a small turret at each end.*** The combina- 
tions of these variables are so many, and are accompan- 
ied by such variations in style, in the compositions of the 
scenes and the placing and details of the figures, and in 
the technique of the carving, as to argue that a number, 
conceivably many, separate workshops were producing 
at about the same time, instead of (as seems to have 
been the case during the first four or five decades of the 
industry’s life) only a small group of closely associated 


100. [bid., pls. 

101. Although these resemble somewhat forms to be seen 
in illuminated manuscripts of about the same time, I think 
their character suggests that they more probably were inspired 
by painted scenery of the contemporary stage. 


102. Cf. Hildburgh, “A Group of Medieval English Ala- 


workshops. To what extent it is permissible to regard 
such combinations of variables as distinctive of different 
workshops is, in the present state of our knowledge, 
difficult to determine. We may well suppose that there 
was copying (though by no means necessarily slavishly ) 
by one workshop of another’s compositions and details. 
Collation of a large enough number of the tables known 
to survive might perhaps permit us to associate certain 
forms of headings with carvings displaying particular 
characteristics, and thus to distinguish the products of a 
number of different workshops and to learn something 
of how those products were related to their (presum- 
ably) common ancestors, and how they were shaped 
by their ancestry and influenced by their own con- 
temporaries. Then, with sufficient luck, we might be 
able to infer how the workshops in question were 
associated with particular localities, just as we have, I 
think, been able to deduce that virtually all of the 
fourteenth century English alabaster tables at present 
known were either carved at Nottingham or by crafts- 
men trained there. Both St. John Hope and Prior have 
pointed to records, connected with a number of English 
towns, referring to alabastermen (“‘alablastermen”’) ; 
but unhappily most of those records fail to make clear 
whether the persons mentioned in them were local 
craftsmen or, perhaps, merely local vendors of things 
made elsewhere or, it might be, no more than itinerant 
salesmen hawking finished products or accepting orders 
for tables or reredoses to be provided subsequently. 

Until much more documentary evidence (and enough 
of it unequivocal) is available than at present, together 
with a befittingly large corpus of photographs, accom- 
panied by relevant data, of the very considerable 
number of alabaster tables already on record or other- 
wise known to exist, it would be hazardous to venture 
far with attributions of the embattled tables, or of their 
contemporaries and/or their successors, to the specific 
localities which have on occasion been suggested as 
places where those of them displaying particular char- 
acteristics might have been produced. However that 
may be, such investigation would appear to be con- 
cerned with matters well beyond the period, ending 
roughly about 1380-1385, to which we have purposed 
confining our inquiry. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


baster Carvings at Nantes,” in Journal of the British Archae- 
ological Association, 3rd Series, x1, 1948, pp. 11f. and pls. 
Ia, vb. 


103. For illustrations of these variable elements, cf. “. . . 
Embattled Type,” passim. 
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London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Coronation of the 28. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Nativity 
Virgin (courtesy V. and A. Museum) (courtesy V. and A. Museum) 


29. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. A #nunciation 30. London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Resurrection 
(courtesy V. and A. Museum) (courtesy V. and A. Museum) 
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Sagrario, detail of the tabernacle. F. Hurtado 


Granada, Cartuja. 


FRANCISCO HURTADO AND HIS SCHOOL 


R. C. TAYLOR 


HE eulogies which their contemporaries lavished upon the architects of the Baroque in 

Spain were followed for over a century by disparagement and abuse. Thus Palomino, 

the court painter,” calls Don Francisco Hurtado “the eminent architect” and asserts that 
the Sagrario which the latter designed in 1718 for the Carthusian monastery at E] Paular would 
suffice to immortalize his name. Don Antonio Ponz,’ on the other hand, visiting this same mon- 
astery toward the end of the eighteenth century in the very fullness of the neoclassical reaction 
was unable to contain his indignation. “I would to God,” he wrote, “that I had never set eyes 
on what they call the Transparente, a term from which I recoil in horror. It consists of two 
chambers, one larger than the other, attached to the church. What Churrigueras and what Tomés 
have we here! Yet these were Palladios indeed compared to him who raised this work and, noth- 
ing daunted, styled himself chief architect of the cathedrals of Cordoba and Granada, and I know 
not what else.” Later on he returns to the attack, as if unable to banish the vision from his mind. 
Yet the very violence of his emotion indicates that here was an architect who, whatever his merits, 
did not leave in the beholder an impression of indifference but was a personality to be reckoned 
with and continues to be so. 


I 


Creative architecture in Spain at the time when Francisco Hurtado was born in 1669 had 
lain dormant for almost a century. The architectural dictatorship imposed throughout the king- 
dom by Juan de Herrera, the builder of the Escorial of Philip II, appears to have sapped all 
inspiration in building. Herrera’s arid Mannerism* became a kind of official style from which 
architects and designers seemed incapable of deviating. This period of architectural sterility cor- 
responded in large measure to the decadence of the Spanish Hapsburg monarchy. Under the 
successors of Philip II the country was delivered to the rule of incompetent royal favorites. In 
addition there was an almost ceaseless succession of foreign wars in which the Dutch, the English, 
the Italians, the Portuguese, the Catalans and above all the French were at some time involved. 
They ended in defeat and humiliation and brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy. Im- 
mense sums were dissipated by the later Hapsburgs in their unsuccessful attempts to keep intact 
their vast and scattered European dominions. In this atmosphere of penury architecture found it 
difficult to thrive. 

The reign of the last of the Spanish Hapsburgs, Charles II, “the Bewitched” (1665-1700), 
marks the culmination of this process of national decay. Spain ended by becoming little more 
than an appanage of the France of Louis XIV. In the end, though she was the pretext for the 
ceaseless wars which racked Europe in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, her 


1. The writer would like to make acknowledgment to 
many persons who in one way or another were of assistance 
to him in the course of his work. First and foremost to the Jun- 
ta de Relaciones Culturales Madrid for the necessary financial 
assistance, to Don Xavier de Salas, its representative in London, 
to Don Emilio Orozco and Don Antonio Gallego y Burin of 
Granada, to Don Luis Calvo at Priego, to Don José de la 
Torre, Don José Maria Rey and Don Rafael Aguilar at Cor- 
doba, to Don Valentin de Sambricio and Don A. Garcia y 
Bellido at the Instituto Diego Velazquez, Madrid, to Mr. J. 
Baird of the University of Toronto and Mr. Robert C. Smith 


of the University of Pennsylvania for very helpful criticisms 
and suggestions. Also to Dr. F. Hepner for his unfailing coop- 
eration and assistance in the preparation of the illustrations and 
revision of the text. 

2. Antonio Palomino (1653-1726), Museo pictérico, libro 
nono, cap. 14. 

3. Antonio Ponz (1725-1792), Viaje de Espafa, 2nd ed. 
(1784), tomo 10, carta 4. 

4. In Appendix 1 an attempt has been made to clarify the 
meaning of this term with reference to the peculiarities of the 
situation in Spain. 
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part in the struggle was almost wholly a passive one. By contrast, however, it was precisely during 
the last few years of the old dynasty, when the country’s fortunes were at their worst, that the 
first definite manifestations of a new style are observable. Thereafter, under the reforming in- 
fluence of the new Bourbon line, more especially after the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 had brought 
the War of Spanish Succession to an end, the internal condition of the country began rapidly to 
improve both politically and economically. Though the Spanish crown, in spite of its vast overseas 
possessions, never enjoyed the immense revenues of the Portuguese king, Dom Joao V (1689- 
1750), money became once more available for building on a large scale. Yet even so, penury and 
economic instability continued to hamper many undertakings, and the documents of the period 
are full of references to the shortage of money.° Projects of great importance such as Juvara’s 
original designs for the Royal Palace at Madrid® had to be curtailed. Others, such as Alberto de 
Churriguera’s church at Orgaz, Toledo (1739-1763),’ and Pedro de Rivera’s church of Montserrat 
at Madrid (finished in 1720)* were never completed owing to lack of funds. The execution of 
others, including the sacristy of the Cartuja of Granada, was so greatly protracted that they show 
signs of divergent styles. Compared with Portugal, where almost every village and hamlet has 
at least one eighteenth century church, the number of completely Baroque churches in Spain is 
not large. It was mostly a question of embellishing structures already in existence. Moreover, 
there was a widespread tendency, though admittedly with notable exceptions, to use cheaper and 
more easily worked materials such as wood and stucco in preference to the more expensive marble 
and bronze. 

On the whole, the seventeenth century which in Italy witnessed the triumphant activities of 
Bernini, Borromini, and the Theatine priest, Guarino Guarini, was a barren one in Spain. The 
exciting new spatial discoveries of the Italian Baroque masters evoked not the slightest interest. 
Instead, the history of Spanish building at this period mainly took the form of a gradual re- 
action against the self-conscious ornamental nudity propagated by Herrera. This movement began 
timidly with architects like Crescenzi,’ the Jesuit Francisco Bautista,’° and Juan Gomez de Mora."* 
In mid-century it gained greater acceleration at the hands, for instance, of Alonso Cano,”* José 
Ximénez Donoso,"* and Francisco de Herrera the Younger.** Nevertheless, this reaction against 
the severity of Herrera’s elevations never extended to the rigid inflexibility of his groundplans. 
One of the peculiarities of Iberian Baroque is that in contrast to the complexity and mobility of its 
elevations, it displays in the majority of groundplans a slavish adherence to the practice of Man- 
nerism. Indeed, it is precisely the combination of static shape and hyperfluid decoration which so 
frequently gives the latter the appearance of being stuck on and unrelated to the substructure. 
Churches, then, continued to be based for the most part on the prototype of the Gest. The usual 
plan is the Latin cross. The nave and transepts are surmounted by a barrel vault, with a dome 
crowning the intersection of the arms. Yet whatever plan was adopted, it will invariably be 


5. For instance, the treasurer of the monastery of the Cartuja Arquitectura, 1x, No. 96, Madrid, April 1927. 
of Granada, Fray Antonio Gomez, writes to the Carthusian 7. Manuel Chamoso Lamas, “Alberto de Churriguera y su 
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Procurator at Madrid in a letter dated February 13, 1718: 
“Noticio a V. C. como la Becerra brama por hambre de moneda 
porque es mui poca la q. queda en las Arcas, que es mucho 
mal para la obra de capilla porg. esta primabera esperamos 
bastante bulla de ofizs. para adelantarla” (Arch. Nac., Madrid, 
Cartuja del Paular. Legajo 1160). Another of Hurtado’s con- 
structions that remained for a long time suspended owing to 
lack of funds was the Sagrario of Granada Cathedral. A re- 
cently discovered manuscript by the architect Simon Gabilan, 
who worked mainly in Salamanca, gives vivid account of his 
efforts to obtain payment for his works from cathedral chap- 
ters and convents (Francisco Abbad, “El M.S. de Simon Gabi- 
lan,” Archivo espanol de arte, No. 87, 1949). 

6. Miguel Duran, “La Construccion del Palacio Real,” 


iglesia de Orgaz (Toledo) ,” Boletin de la sociedad espanola de 
excursiones, XLI, 1933. 

8. Alberto Tamayo, Las Iglesias barrocas madrilenas, Ma- 
drid, 1946, pp. 163-167. 

g. On Giovanni Battista Crescenzi see E. Llaguno y Amirola, 
Noticias de los arquitectos y arquitectura de Espana, Madrid, 
1829, III, p. 174. 

10. Elias Tormo, “El Hermano Francisco Bautista,” Bole- 
tin del museo de bellas artes de Murcia, Nos. 7 and 8, 
and 1929. 

11. Llaguno, of.cit., p. 153. 

23. TV, Pp. 

13. See below, p. 29. 

14. Llaguno, of.cit., p. 78. 
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found, even in polygonal structures, that straight lines prevail over curved ones. This applies to 
buildings of all kinds, both religious and secular. 

Development was most rapid in the decoration of the interiors of buildings. In church archi- 
tecture interest was mainly concentrated on the reredos or retable. This progress was probably 
greatly furthered by the contemporary custom of erecting elaborate royal triumphal arches and 
funerary monuments in which the designer, by reason of their impermanent nature, could give 
free rein to his fantasy. The Benedictine monk Fray Juan Ricci (1600-1681)** in his T'ratado 
de Pintura Sabia has \eft us a number of fanciful Baroque designs which probably give a good 
idea of the nature of these erections. It is known that Alonso Cano in 1648 designed a triumphal 
arch to celebrate the entry of Queen Mariana into Madrid, which caused a considerable stir. 
José de Churriguera himself first came into prominence in 1689 as the designer of the catafalque™ 
of Queen Marie Louise of Orléans, the first wife of Charles II. It must have been but a short 
step from these elaborate creations to the retables of the Baroque. 

There is no reason to believe that this development was confined to any one specific region. 
It has generally been assumed that the new style crystallized in Madrid where it culminated in 
the personality of José de Churriguera and spread thence throughout the Peninsula and to the 
New World. The evidence, however, is all to the contrary. In actual fact, Andalucia appears to 
have been in the forefront of this movement. For instance, the Solomonic column, which is the 
typical architectural member of the first phase of the Baroque style in Spain, is to be found com- 
plete with its characteristic covering of vine leaves on the Sagrario of the High Altar of Seville 
Cathedral as early as 1597."' It appears for the first time on a retable in Granada (Fig. 2). This 
is in the Jesuit church and was designed in 1630 by the lay-brother Diaz de Rivero."* The organi- 
zation of this work is frankly on Herreran lines, but the decorative details already herald the new 
style. Twenty-eight years later it appears again on a retable in Seville, namely on the altar of the 
chapel of the Immaculate Conception ** in the cathedral. Another early example of the use of the 
Solomonic column is to be found on the Trascoro of the cathedral of Sigiienza.*** The next example 
occurs in Salamanca where in 1664 Cristobal de Honorato” designed the huge retables of the 
Jesuit church, misattributed to José de Churriguera, but which already display that master’s 
typical organization.” These works are also interesting as being early examples of polychrome 
decoration in contrast to the more usual plain gilding. The Solomonic columns, on the other hand, 
are less successful owing to their very meagre cincture of vine leaves. The gilded Solomonic 
column is to be found in the fine retable of the Hospital of La Caridad at Seville designed by 
Bernardo Simén de Pineda and begun in 1670.” Here the Soloménicas appear decorated in much 
the same way as those of Diaz de Rivero at Granada, but with the addition of a thin cincture of 


15. Elias Tormo et al., La Vida y la obra de Fray Juan 
Ricci, 2 vols., Madrid, 1930. The designs mentioned in the 
text: pls. 40, 42, 43. 

16. For an engraving of this catafalque see Don Juan de 
Vera Tassis y Villaroel, Noticias de la enfermedad de Dona 
Maria Luisa de Borbon, Madrid, 1690. 

17. Enrique Lafuente, Las Artes de la Madera, Madrid, 
1941, p. 25, quoting José Hernandez Diaz, “El Retablo sevi- 
llano en el siglo XVII,” in the volume Arquitectos y escultores 
sevillanos del siglo XVII, Seville, 1931, and “Papeletas para 
la historia del retablo en Sevilla durante la segunda mitad del 
siglo XVII,” Boletin de bellas artes de Sevilla, 1935, 1936. 

18. A. Garcia y Bellido, “Estudios del barroco espajol: 
avances para una monografia de los Churriguera,” Archivo 
espanol de arte y arqueologia, 1929, and F. J. Sanchez Can- 
ton, Fuentes literarias para la historia del arte espanol, v, Ma- 
drid, 1941. 

19. Designed by Felipe de Ribas and executed by Martin 
Moreno (E. Lafuente, of.cit., p. 25). 

19a. Begun in 1665 and completed in 1688. It was built 


by Juan Lobera, assisted by Pedro Miranda. See Elias Tormo, 
Sigiienza, Madrid, Patronato Nacional del Turismo, 1930. 

20. J. Gonzalez, “Los Retablos de la Clerecia,” Archivo 
espanol de arte, XV, 1942, p. 346. 

21. José de Churriguera tends to achieve an effect of closely 
knit unity in his retables by subordinating, as far as he can, 
all the subsidiary centers of interest to a single predominant 
item, usually a painting or an elaborate tabernacle. In the 
earlier retables of the Jesuit church at Granada and the church 
at Alcover (Fig. 3) this interest is more dispersed and closer 
to the mediaeval and Herreran model. For instance, the saints 
in the niches in Churriguera’s retables at Salamanca (Fig. 4) 
and Leganés are never permitted to assume the importance of 
the flanking paintings of Rivero’s main retable or that of the 
tiers of reliefs on the example at Alcover. Churriguera’s saints 
remain discretely unobtrusive, an impression due to the con- 
cave shape of his retables. 

22. This retable is adorned with notable sculpture by Pedro 
Roldan (E. Lafuente, of.cit., p. 26). A. Calzada, Arquitectura 
espanola, 1933, p. 368. 
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foliage which spirals up the waist of the columns. Four years later work began on the decoration of 
the presbiterio of the cathedral of Valencia completed in 1682. Designed by Juan Bautista Pérez,” 
this work has Solomonic columns of polished marble and lavish stucco ornament. 

In the same year Francisco Herrera the Younger designed the main retable of the demolished 
church of Montserrat.** This is of interest because it was executed by the grandfather and father 
of Churriguera and is held to be the immediate model for the latter’s retables.** It filled the apse 
and consisted of a podium supporting pairs of wreathed Solomonic columns flanking a niche 
wherein was a statue of the Virgin and Child. The attic storey contained a painting and was richly 
ornamented. Though slightly later in date, an intermediate stage in the development of the retable 
between the early example of Diaz de Rivero and the one just quoted by Francisco de Herrera 
is to be seen in the main retable of the parish church of Alcover in Catalufia (Fig. 3). It was 
begun in 1679 and finished in 1700, being the work of Domingo Rovira de San Feliu de Guixols 
and of Francesc Grau and Salvador Pere Arnau, both of Manresa.” The basic organization is 
superficially much the same as that of Rivero’s retable, though this example has an extra storey. 
There is, however, a marked advance. The Jesuit’s rigidity has given way to movement and 
plasticity. The structure projects and recedes. The Solomonic columns are grouped singly, coupled 
and in threes. The decoration of the central niche, the spandrels and the friezes is bold and vig- 
orous, clearly in keeping with the high relief of the Biblical scenes, which have replaced Rivero’s 
paintings. Lastly the manner in which it is peopled with statuary, tempering even further, as it 
were, the underlying architectonic discipline, is strongly reminiscent of the facade of the cathedral 
of Murcia.” Thereafter the Churrigueran™ retable (Fig. 4), with its greater cohesion achieved 
by substituting a giant order of Solomonic columns for the superimposed tiers of smaller ones 
and by subordinating, as far as was feasible, everything else to a single predominant feature, was 
the only logical sequence.” 

These widely scattered examples of early Baroque seem to show that credit for the creation of the 
style cannot be claimed by any specific region or school. Least of all on present evidence can this be 
claimed for the school centered on Madrid. The chapel of San Isidro (1657-1669),”° for instance, 
which forms an annex to the parish church of San Andrés, represents little more than an isolated 
incident, in spite of the dramatic use it makes of light and the elaborate stucco decoration of Blon- 
dei,” completed in 1671. This monument bears small relevance to the subsequent trend of events 
and in this particular is akin to the vast west front of Granada Cathedral (1667) designed by 
Alonso Cano,” which has no precedents and provoked no imitations. 


23. Elias Tormo, “El Arte barroco en Valencia,” Arte 
espanol, 1920. 

24. Alberto Tamayo, of.cit., p. 103. 

25. A. Garcia y Bellido, of.cit., 1929. 

26. Unpublished archival information supplied by A. Garcia 
y Bellido of the Instituto Diego Velazquez, Madrid. 

27. A fine and sophisticated front in an elegant Baroque 
(or Rococo?) style peculiar to Murcia. It was designed by 
Jaime Bort y Melia in 1736. He superintended its construction 
until 1749. It is one of the major achievements of the style in 
Spain (Calzada, of.cit., p. 387). 

28. The expression churrigueran has been coined to denote 
the individual type of retable designed by José de Churriguera, 
as distinct from churrigueresque which is used indiscriminately 
to describe any manifestation of effusive Baroque. 

29. See note 21. 

30. F. M. Ortega, “La Capilla de San Isidro en la parro- 
quia de San Andrés,” Boletin de la sociedad espanola de ex- 
cursiones, 1918. The chapel was completely gutted in 1936 


de la Vita. Their stuccowork makes lavish use of grotesques 
which are comparatively rare in eighteenth century Spain. 

32. It illustrates particularly well the capricious way of 
composing a church facade at this period. Like so many of 
the buildings of Mannerism it is an intensely personal work 
in the sense of having no roots in any style. The central part 
is based on the Roman triumphal arch and is flanked to the 
north by an immense incompleted bell tower. Four vertical 
piers from which spring three interconnecting arches support a 
shallow and mean attic. This appears ridiculously light in com- 
parison with the massive nature of the piers, so that their 
strength appears to serve no purpose. The proportions, dictated 
to a certain extent by the disposition of the interior have a 
curiously Gothic flavor which is ill-attuned to its ostensibly 
Roman outline. The fenestration appears arbitrary and ill-con- 
trived. Meaningless pilaster strips flank the doors. The pilaster 
strips on the piers end in oval medallions which replace the 
traditional capitals. Posterior additions in the shape of statues 
and sculptured reliefs merely accent the unsatisfactory nature 
but is now being restored. of the whole. Whatever may have been Cano’s gifts as a 

31. Charles Blondei was a Fleming. He was assisted in this painter and sculptor, this work hardly consolidates his reputa- 
work by a fellow countryman whose name is given as Francisco tion as an architect. 
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Granada, Jesuit church. Retable. Diaz de Rivero 3. Alcover, Parish church. Retable. 
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San Esteban. Retable. José de Churriguera 
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10. Cordoba, Cathedral. Sacristy. Tomb of Cardinal 11. Granada, Cartuja. Sagrario, oeil de boeuf. F. Hurtado 
Salazar. F. Hurtado 


9. Cordoba, Cathedral. Sacristy, detail of the plasterwork. F. Hurtado 
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Great importance has been claimed for José Ximénez Donoso (1628-1690). Palomino tells 
us that he went to Rome for seven years whence he returned an accomplished architect, “without 
other study,” adds Llaguno, “than the follies of Borromini.”** There is, however, no trace of 
the Italian’s spatial virtuosity in the work of Donoso. His church of San Luis”* at Madrid executed 
between 1679 and 1689 conforms in its essentials to the inevitable Gest. It is exclusively in the 
new composition of his elevations and in his decorative adjuncts that his interest lies. “He is the 
first,” says the essayist Caveda,** “to bend his straight lines, to introduce breaks and twisted pro- 
jections and arch or interrupt his entablatures.” Of his work very little survives. In 1672 he re- 
built the Casa de la Panaderia of the Plaza Mayor (Fig. 6), which had been destroyed in a fire, 
and introduced into it a number of small decorative details. His most interesting work was prob- 
ably the cloistered courtyard of the College of Santo Tomas,** now demolished, in which he em- 
ployed the estipite,*" which was destined to become the characteristic member of the Full Baroque 
over half a century later. Yet in reality all this adds up to very little, and all that Donoso seems 
to offer is the lingering aura of a reputation. 

Of greater importance was Francisco de Herrera’s retable in the church of Montserrat which 
has already been mentioned. Whether José de Churriguera himself worked on it is uncertain. 
It is, however, the type he made his own. He elaborated it in certain inessentials, but there is 
no evidence, as far as is known from his extant works” and drawings, that he ever deviated from 
this prototype. He contributes nothing to the development of the retable. He simply left it as 
he found it. 

There has been a marked tendency to exaggerate the importance of the Madrid school in the 
development of Spanish Baroque. For this there are several reasons. In the first place, more 
has been known about this school than about any other. Being centered on the capital city it never 
lapsed into the oblivion that generally overtook the provincial schools. Secondly there was Churri- 
guera. The neoclassical detractors of the Baroque joyfully seized upon this unusual polysyllabic 
name and from it coined the adjective churrigueresque™ to stigmatize the style they so heartily 
detested. The result is that today the whole style bears his name. Then, in the course of the 
last century, the great literary critic Menéndez Pelayo (1856-1912) created the legend of “the 
three heresiarchs of Iberian architecture,”*° namely José de Churriguera, Pedro de Rivera, and 
Narciso Tomé, the designer of the Transparente in Toledo Cathedral. His judgment has never 


33. Llaguno, of.cit., IV, p. 80. 

34. This church, until its destruction in 1936 and subsequent 
demolition, was in the Calle de la Montera, a busy street in 
the center of the capital. The construction of the edifice was 
carried out by Tomas Roman. It was consecrated on August 19, 
1689 (A. Tamayo, of.cit., p. 123). 

35. José Caveda, Ensayo histérico sobre los diversos géneros 
de arquitectura empleados en Espana, Madrid, 1848. This book 
was a remarkable one in its time in showing considerable un- 
derstanding of the Baroque. Caveda’s judgment of Donoso’s 
contribution is not strictly true. Most of these innovations are 
to be seen, for instance, in Gaspar Guerrero’s three retables 
in the cathedral of Granada, namely those of Santa Ana 
(1615), Santa Teresa (1618), and Santa Lucia (1620-1624). 

36. Ravaged by fire in 1873 and subsequently completely 
demolished. Photographs of Donoso’s cloister fortunately re- 
main (A. Tamayo, of.cit., p. 193). This first work by Donoso 
is considerably more enterprising than anything else he has 
left. Presumably he did it while the Italian influences were 
still predominant in him, relapsing thereafter into the tradi- 
tional Herreran manner. 

37- In its essentials, the estipite consists of a base, surmounted 
by a shaft which thickens as it rises like an inverted obelisk. 
Then, in some instances suddenly, while in others gradually, 
it narrows at the neck and is crowned with a capital. It under- 
goes many variations. The Italians appear to have been the 


first to use it, notably Michelangelo in the Laurenziana (1526) 
and Borromini on the portal of the Collegio de Propaganda 
(1660) at Rome. In Spain and in the New World it assumes 
great complexity. It is solid and monumental in Mexico City 
and slenderly tapering in eastern Andalucia. Donoso’s version 
at Santo Tomas conforms more to the simpler Italian pattern, 
except that the capital is replaced by a salient modillion. In 
the estipite of Pedro Duque Cornejo we find a smooth oval 
medallion, which may be the forerunner of the elaborate medal- 
lions which are characteristic of the estipites of Mexico City 
and its surroundings (see text illus. b, p. 43. 

The estipite largely ousted the Solomonic column (ca. 1720 
in Spain) probably because, contrary to the uniform spiralling 
of the column, it could be broken up into many more com- 
ponent parts, thus increasing its complexity. This was in ac- 
cordance with the practice of the architects of the High Baroque 
who used decoration to procure the dissolution of their struc- 
tures. 

38. An exception might be made of the marble retable in 
his church at Nuevo Baztan which repeats in its general dis- 
position the organization of the exterior portal. It is a work 
of no great merit or interest. 

39. See note 28. 

40. Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espana, Madrid, 1882- 
1891, VI. 
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been disputed. Finally, the legend has been consolidated by the remarkable researches of Garcia 
y Bellido on the family of Churriguera.* 

The conservative character of this school is best illustrated by the persistence of the influence 
of Herrera over a century after his death in the work of the two “heresiarchs,” José de Churri- 
guera and Pedro de Rivera. For example, Churriguera’s church at E] Nuevo Baztan (Fig. 7),” 
has towers almost identical with the corner turrets of the Escorial. The two pediments, one super- 
imposed upon the other, are a piece of caprice which is by no means too successful. The lower one 
is broken to admit an opening as on the facade of the church at the Escorial, the only difference 
being that the latter is simply a window whereas Churriguera has added a statue to make his re- 
semble a niche. The tower of the palace, of square and massive outline in the Herreran tradition, 
displays that architect’s typical ball terminations on the balustrade. 

The early works of Pedro de Rivera illustrate this same curious conservatism. We find the 
“Austria” or Herreran towers on his small hermitage church of Nuestra Sefiora del Puerto“ at 
Madrid consecrated in 1718. The simplicity and severity of this work is only enlivened by the 
mouldings which he added to the doorways and windows. Even more austere is the facade of 
the church of Nuestra Sefiora de la Porteria** at Avila which he completed in 1731. Another il- 
lustration is the facade of the church of Montserrat (Fig. 8)*° at Madrid, which bears the date 
1720 and is, perhaps, his supreme essay in the architecture of Mannerism. If Rivera’s original 
design for the Puente de Toledo,** the bridge over the Manzanares at Madrid, which is now pre- 
served in the Municipal Archives in that city, had been carried out without alteration, there would 
have been difficulty in identifying it as being other than the work of Herrera himself, so closely 
is it modeled on his style even to the inevitable ball terminations. Only in the substitution of these 
by the present fantastic finials and the addition of two elaborate stone baldachins midway across 
the bridge and two curious round turrets at each end do Rivera’s Baroque leanings appear. The 
actual structure is almost pure Herrera. Not until his last works such as the Hospicio Provincial," 
the church of San Antén* at Madrid and his masterpiece, the magnificent tower*® of the New 
Cathedral at Salamanca, does he seem to shake himself free of the trammels of the architect of 
the Escorial. 

The city of Madrid never really became an important center of development for the national 
Baroque style. The city contains no first class monuments of this period. Even Rivera’s front at 
the Hospicio is, for all its reputation, coarse and lumpy. Moreover, the Italianate style favored 
by the Bourbons” soon ousted the native one from the capital, and paved the way for the neo- 
classical reaction. The provincial centers, especially Andalucia and the eastern seaboard, were 
much more advanced and provided a much more fertile soil for the growth and propagation of 
the Spanish Baroque style. Ponz, in spite of his bitter animosity toward it, recognized this when 
he relegated Churriguera and Tomé to the status of mere Palladios, compared to Francisco Hur- 
tado. Of the many great architects of the south it is Hurtado that stands supreme, and he does so 


41. A. Garcia y Bellido, of.cit., 1929 and 1930. 

42. Ibid. 

43. The plan of the church was a Greek cross, formed by 
recessing with semicircular bays the four sides of an octagon, 
the latter supporting the dome. Decorated throughout by Ri- 
vera, it is now a mere shell having suffered in the course 
of the war of 1936-1939. 

44. L. Moya Blanco, “Capilla de Nuestra Sefora de la 
Porteria en Avila,” Arquitectura espafiola, Madrid, 1928. 

45. See note 8. 

46. Alberto Tamayo, of.cit., p. 53. 

47. Calzada, op.cit., p. 361. 

48. San Anton was completed before 1742. In 1794 it was 
“reformed,” and all Rivera’s decorative features were replaced 
by the present neoclassical ornamentation. Nevertheless the 


facade still retains his characteristic method of connecting the 
main portal to its surmounting window. More interesting is 
the groundplan consisting of a rectangle flanked by two piers 
of large semicircular niches. This gives the whole church a 
movement, which is comparatively rare in Spain. 

49. Rivera’s drawing for this tower is exhibited in the Ca- 
pilla de Santa Catalina in the Old Cathedral of Salamanca. 
See “Sobre la torre de la Catedral Nueva de Salamanca,” 
Archivo espanol de arte, XIV, p. 473. His original design was 
modified years later by the cathedral architect Juan de Sagar- 
binaga whose drawing also survives in the cathedral archives. 
All the top part of this tower, however, remains largely as 
Rivera designed it. 

50. This was the monumental but restrained style of archi- 
tects such as Carlo Fontana, Vanvitelli, Juvara, and Sacchetti. 
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by virtue of his inspiration as a designer, his unrivalled resourcefulness as a decorator, and, not 
least, his insistence on the highest quality of craftsmanship. 


Il 


Don Francisco Hurtado Izquierdo y Fernandez—to give him his full name—was born in 
Lucena, a small town midway between Cérdoba and Granada, on the sixth of February, 1669, 
being the son of Diego Hurtado Izquierdo and Isabel Fernandez de Hermosilla.” Of his forma- 
tive years little is known, except that he served in the Spanish army, presumably as a military 
engineer, and that he reached the rank of captain.” It is not yet known, therefore, from whom he 
obtained his knowledge of architecture, though from certain veiled references in his letters there 
are grounds for believing that he knew something of European building at first hand.” 

The first definite date in his career is July 22, 1696, upon which day he contracted to complete 
with the assistance of Juan del Rio the retable of the high altar of the church of San Lorenzo at 
Cérdoba.™* He is here described as a “maestro de ensamblador” or master joiner, that is, a crafts- 
man specializing in the construction of works such as retables, reliquaries, processional effigies, 
shrines and so forth. In November of the following year he rented some houses opposite the con- 
vent of Jests Crucificado, and in the leasing agreement” he is already referred to as “maestro 
mayor” or chief architect of the cathedral. His formal appointment to this post must lie, there- 
fore, between those two dates. Obviously he could not have been selected for this important office 
without a fairly considerable body of achievement behind him. It is unfortunate that details of his 
early works are lacking, though the street facade leading into the forecourt of the church of San 
Pablo® at Cérdoba finished in 1703 and the camarin of the church of La Virgen de la Victoria 
at Malaga®’ may well be among them. From this date onward, however, the main outline of his 
career is now plain. 

The archives of the cathedral chapter are singularly reticent about the activities of its architect 
except to record that his salary was paid in kind and consisted of twenty-four bushels of corn per 
year.”* The reason for this silence is that he worked almost exclusively for the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Cérdoba, Don Pedro de Salazar y Gongora.*” Some years previously, in 1696, the 
Cardinal had expressed his intention of building at his own expense a sacristy such as would be 
worthy of a cathedral of such renown. The chapter duly accorded him the space then occupied 
by a dilapidated chapel dedicated to Saint Martin. This was demolished and a new sacristy 
and crypt under the artistic direction of Hurtado was raised in its place.“ The stucco decoration 
bears the date 1703, but the sacristy was not in use until many years later.” It was actually com- 
pleted by Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda.” The painter, Palomino, who was to collaborate with 


51. See Document no. 1 in Appendix 1 at the end of this 
article. 

52. He is frequently referred to in documents as “el capitan 
D. Francisco Hurtado.” See Appendix 11, no. 15. 

53. See Appendix 11, no. 13. 

54. See Appendix II, no. 2. 

55. Archivo de Protocolos, Cérdoba. Oficio 4, tomo 133, 
fol. 924. 

56. The street portal of this church consists essentially of a 
pair of Solomonic columns supporting the niche which contains 
the statue of Saint Paul. This portal is very similar to Hur- 
tado’s small marble doorways in the Cardinal’s sacristy in the 
cathedral though the latter do not have the twisted pillars. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the Dominican architect, 
Fray Antonio de Herrera, was active in Cérdoba at this 
time. This portal, built for the church of his order, may there- 
fore be his (L. Casas Deza, Indicador Cordobés, Cérdoba, 1856, 
p. 265). 

57. The camarin was built in the last decade of the seven- 


teenth century at the expense of Don José Guerrero y Chava- 
rino, Earl of La Victoria (Benito Mila, Guia de Mdlaga, 
1861, p. 195). 

58. See Appendix 1, no. 3. 

59. On him, see Juan Gomez Bravo, Catdlogo de los obispos 
de Cérdoba, Cordoba, 1778. 

60. Cathedral archives, Cordoba. Actas capitulares, Febru- 
ary 1694. 

61. Palomino, El Parnaso espatiol, No. 226 (José de Mora). 

62. Cathedral archives, Cordoba. Actas capitulares, Janu- 
ary 26 and February 16, 1707. 

63. Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda was a native of Granada 
but most of his life’s activity was centered on Cérdoba. He 
collaborated with Hurtado, whose pupil he probably was. “He 
worked extensively,” wrote Pedro Clemente Valdés in his An- 
fiteatro sagrado of 1728, “in the provinces of Cordoba and 
Jaén.” He built the retable of the Jesuit church in 1723 and 
took over at El Paular after Hurtado’s death. It is likely that 
much of the best Baroque in Cérdoba, such as the Convent of 
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Hurtado on several further occasions, executed the three large canvases in the diagonal recesses." 

The sacristy is octagonal in shape. The lower storey is surmounted by a drum pierced by eight 
windows upon which is suspended the dome. A massive door gives access from the cathedral. 
Opposite the entrance is a retable of neoclassical flavor with a statue of Saint Teresa. On each side 
there is a smaller doorway in marble, one giving access to the crypt and the other to the treasury. 
They are simple in design being merely surmounted by a segmental pediment broken to admit 
a coat-of-arms, which in turn is crowned by a smaller unbroken pediment. Each of the eight piers 
is adorned with a statue of a Saint by José de Mora.” It is, however, difficult to view this work 
properly owing to the innumerable objects and additional vestment cases with which it is en- 
cumbered. The most important feature is fortunately plainly visible. This is the stucco (Fig. 9). 
It runs riotously round the drum and the pendentives and finally climbs along the ribs of the 
dome, ending at the center in a huge florén or boss. Its bold, fleshy leafage, its festoons, scallops, 
swags of fruit and cherubs set the basic pattern for almost all the plasterwork executed in Cordoba 
during the Baroque period. Hurtado’s successors here never went really much beyond this. In- 
stead of developing his style they contented themselves with merely contriving fresh variations 
upon this particular example of Hurtado’s earlier manner. Of original invention there is very 
little, only an increasing tendency to accumulate his motifs into a mass of inchoate decoration, 
until scarcely any unadorned surface remains. 

To the right of the main door into the sacristy as one enters there stands the marble tomb of 
the Cardinal (Fig. 10). The architectural structure is in black marble heightened by small splashes 
of color. It is modeled in imitation of the sarcophagus of the Chigi Pope, Alexander VII, in Saint 
Peter’s, a modified version of Bernini’s design. The necessary stone for the figures, which the 
contract specified should be without flaws and to the full satisfaction of Don Francisco Hurtado 
was quarried in 1708. The date when this monument was actually set up in position is not known, 
though there is reason to believe that the place originally chosen was the Hospital of the Desti- 
tute, another of the Cardinal’s foundations, for the stone was actually delivered here.” The fact 
remains that it is quite disproportionate to its present setting. Moreover, it is by no means a pleas- 
ing work. Nothing can enliven the stolid figure of the Cardinal, the stiffness of whose vestments 
is equaled only by the woodenness of his expression. The attendant Virtues are sentimental and 
out of scale. The massive escutcheon almost dwarfs the kneeling figure of the prelate. This tomb 
represents Hurtado’s only known essay in the field of figure sculpture. He appears to have realized 
that he had little aptitude for this type of work and never cared to repeat the experiment. 

The other important building which Hurtado raised in Cordoba was the Hospital of the Desti- 
tute.” It was founded by the Cardinal whose original intention had been to provide a college for 
the acolytes and choristers of the cathedral.*” He was prevailed upon, however, to allow the build- 
ing to be transformed into a hospital for the very poor, specifying that it should be known as the 
“Cardinal’s Hospital.””® This is in marked contrast to the sacristy, being severely simple. The 
portal is classical and restrained. Ornamentation is confined to the windows and takes the form of 
a flat moulding of sinuous outline. The interior, in accordance with its function, is equally sober. 
It contains a fine }patio and staircase. The latter, though meagerly finished, is of fine proportions 
and appears to have served as model for the many Baroque staircases of Cérdoba. 


La Merced and the chapel of the College of La Asuncidén will 65. On José de Mora (1638-1725) see ibid., p. 180. 


transpire to have been designed by him. The only work outside 66. See Appendix 11, no. 4. 
Cordoba which he is known by this writer to have built is 67. Specified in contract of Appendix 1, no. 4. 
the retable of the parish church of Montilla (Cérdoba, Archivo 68. The contract of Appendix 11, no. 4 also mentions the 


de Protocolos, oficio 29, tomo 97, folio 161). He had a son 
called Marcos. See also Llaguno, of.cit. (Adiciones by Cean 
Bermudez), Iv, p. 116. 

64. Cean Bermidez, Diccionario histérico, Madrid, 1800, 


IV, p. 41. 


fact that at the time, Hurtado was building this hospital. 

69. Cathedral archives, Cordoba. Actas capitulares, May 13, 
1701. 

70. Cathedral archives, Cordoba. Actas capitulares, June 2, 
1702, and October 22, 1703. See also Appendix 11, no. 5. 
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These staircases are of particular interest. Moreover, they are peculiar to this city and are not 
found elsewhere. There is one in the episcopal palace.” There is another in that masterpiece of 
the Baroque, the great convent of La Merced.” There is a small but charming example in the 
Ayuntamiento” or Town Hall, designed in 1729 by Juan Antonio Camacho.” Another majestic 
staircase is in the convent of San Francisco.” The finest remaining example however is the one 
in the former Jesuit house,"* executed by the lay-brother Francisco Gdmez who also built the 
front portal on the fagade of the Jesuit church at Granada. This staircase may have been designed 
by Hurtado himself or by his collaborator, Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda. It is known that the latter 
worked for the Society and was responsible in 1723 for the huge main retable of the adjacent 
Jesuit church.” 

Other of Hurtado’s activities over this period include a visit to the city of Malaga in 1698 
where it is recorded that he bought a black slave."* He must have been in Malaga for some set 
purpose, and Don Antonio Gallego y Burin is of the opinion” that it was he who was responsible 
for the decoration of the camarin of La Virgen de Ja Victoria already mentioned. The stucco is 
in much the same style as that of the Cardinal’s sacristy, but the most interesting feature is the 
throne, upheld by angels and resting on four estipites. It is dated 1694, that is, within one year of 
their use by Churriguera on the main retable® of San Esteban at Salamanca. 

In 1699 we find Hurtado in Priego, a small town not far from Cérdoba, where on February 
9 he was married to Dofia Mariana de Gamiz y Escobar.” After this he returned to Cordoba where 
later in the same year he superintended the reconstruction of the stairway” leading to the camarin 
of the pilgrimage church of La Fuensanta.® In 1700 he built a number of houses in the Calle del 
Bafio, now Calle de Céspedes, which have since disappeared.“ In 1703 he designed the first storey 
of the belfry®* of the parish church at Belalcazar, and in the same year gave designs for the vault- 
ing®® of the side aisles of the church at El Carpio. In 1704 he was engaged on the laying of the 
divisionar steps’ of the Capilla Mayor of La Magdalena.” 

Meanwhile, however, Hurtado had been busy further afield. It is not known how or at what 
date he began his long and fruitful association with the Carthusians. Suffice it to say that his three 
greatest works were all built for that order. The first of these masterpieces was the Sagrario of 
the Cartuja of Granada. It was begun, according to the Libro del Becerro, a kind of index book to 
the monastic archives, in 1702 under the Prior Nicolas Ambrosio de Castro. Work appears to 
have made little headway until in 1709 Fray Francisco de Bustamente became prior.** When he 
took over, three of the existing four statues had been paid for. The base of the tabernacle had been 
completed, together with eight of the columns. The walls in the form of a square had been roofed 


71. Casas Deza, op.cit., p. 165. what clumsily stuccoed (Casas Deza, of.cit., p. 270). 


72. The Convent of La Merced in Cérdoba was entirely 76. Ibid., p. 261. 77. Ibid., p. 261. 
rebuilt in the course of the first half of the eighteenth century. 78. Archivo de Protocolos, Cérdoba. Oficio 4, tomo 194, fol. 
It was begun in 1716 under Fray Pedro de Anguita and was 73. 
not completed until 1745. It contains a splendid patio from 79. It was expressed to the writer orally. 
which rises the marble staircase adorned with lavish stucco in 80. A. Garcia y Bellido, of.cit., 1929. 
the Hurtado tradition. The church is its chief glory. It is faced 81. Appendix 11, no. 7 
with three exuberant portals of fine workmanship, the door- 82. Cathedral archives, Cordoba. Actas capitulares, June 2, 


ways and niches being flanked by groups of Solomonic columns. 
These portals swell out into the street with extraordinary move- 
ment. The interior, which is ablaze with gilding, lives up 
splendidly to the promise of the outside. This work must surely 
be ranked among the ten best Baroque buildings of Spain, yet 
no history of architecture mentions it. It is Cordoba’s master- 
piece in this style (Casas Deza, op.cit., p. 276). 

73. Casas Deza, of.cit., p. 163. 

74. Appendix 11, no. 6. This stairway was executed by Rafael 
Lépez Maduefio at a cost of 60,000 reales. See also “Indicador 
Cordobés” by Casas Deza (1856), p. 240. 

75. The church contains one of the most exuberant Baroque 
retables in Cordoba, and the cupola is lavishly though some- 


1699 and July 20, 1700. 

83. Casas Deza, op.cit., p. 331. 

84. Archivo de Protocolos, Cordoba. Oficio 4, tomo 136, fol. 
525; tomo 141, fol. 480. 

85. Archivo de Protocolos, Cérdoba. Oficio 4, tomo 138, fol. 
391. 

86. Archivo de Protocolos, Cordoba. Oficio 4, tomo 138, fol. 
409. 

87. A. Gallego y Burin, Lo Barroco y el barroco de Granada 

(Discurso de apertura), Granada, 1948. 

88. The church has a fine Baroque retable, probably by Teo- 
dosio Sanchez, with statues by Pedro Duque Cornejo. 

89. Appendix II, no. 8. 
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but they looked so insecure that the majority of the community was of the opinion that they should 
be demolished. At this juncture a conference was summoned, attended by craftsmen of the greatest 
renown. As a result of their long and earnest deliberations, so we are told, the Sagrario began to 
assume the present form. A pedestal was to be built at each corner from each of which a pair of 
columns would rise to support the roof. The walls were to be reinforced from the inside and the 
window raised. From the outside they were to be buttressed by the addition of two side chapels 
which were added in 1713. When later the scheme was well advanced, a subsidence revealed the 
presence of three wells under the spot where the tabernacle was to have stood and these had to be 
filled in.°” The pavement was designed in 1716” and, except for a few minor details, the whole 
work was completed by 1720.” It was carried out under the direction of José de Atienza** and was 
estimated to have cost some 600,000 reales by the time it was finished. Simultaneously, the retable 
for the high altar, which consists of an elaborate baldachin on columns encrusted with mirrors, 
was also being completed from Hurtado’s designs.” 

The great solicitude with which the prior viewed the progress of this Sagrario induced him in 
1711 to open negotiations with Don Antonio Palomino for the supply of a number of paintings 
for the walls.°° This move was made no doubt at the suggestion of Hurtado whose sacristy at 
Cérdoba already contained three of Palomino’s canvases. Palomino was the foremost Spanish 
painter of the time and he was specifically selected so that the project might not be marred by 
falling into less expert hands. Terms were agreed and in the following year in addition to supply- 
ing the paintings, he came to Granada to fresco the cupola.” 

The correspondence between the prior and Palomino, carried out through the intermediary of 
Fray Francisco de San José, Procurator of the Carthusians at Madrid, is of the greatest interest. 
Not only does it illustrate the progress of the negotiations but it reveals the deep spirituality of 
the prior’s approach. This spirituality continued to animate the production of the great majority 
of the works of art wrought in Spain and her dominions when elsewhere, as in France and England, 
secularism was predominant. “In this way,” he writes, “I rest assured that he will justify the con- 
fidence I place in him, not only as far as the bold rendering and coloring of the subject matter are 
concerned but also the spirit of what they explain and represent. . . . Lastly, as this work is the 
only example which up till now this city will possess from his hand and which many lovers of art 
are keen to see, I believe, and it is indeed so, that they will add great credit and distinction to his 
reputation. More especially is this so, because these gems will be coming to this monastery where, 
as my dearly beloved brother knows, everything is upraised with an ineffable spirit of devotion.” 

The Sagrario of the Cartuja consists in its essential outline of a cube. At each of the four corners 
pairs of Corinthian pillars stand on pedestals of grey marble. These support semicircular arches 
between which are the pendentives of a shallow dome. Between the columns are niches surmounted 
by a baldachin which accommodate the statues of Saint Bruno, Saint Mary Magdalen, Saint Joseph, 
and Saint John the Baptist. On three sides of the chapel between the bases of the columns there 
is an @il de boeuf in red marble (Fig. 11), surmounted by recumbent figures in polychromed 
wood. Through two of these the monks could from the two side chapels watch the Sacrament. 
This was placed in the exuberant marble tabernacle which occupies the center of the floor (Figs. 
3%). 

Singularly satisfying as are the proportions, the decoration is what gives this work its character. 
The entire project was conceived on a chromatic scale previously unknown in Spain, though a 
precedent for the tabernacle may be found in the one raised in 1699 for the church of Santo Do- 


go. Appendix 1, no. 9. 93. Appendix 11, no. 11. 95. Appendix II, no. 12. 


gl. Appendix II, no. 10. 94. Appendix II, no. 9. 96. Palomino, Museo pictérico, libro nono, cap. 12. 
g2. Appendix II, no. g. 
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mingo in Granada by Francisco Rodriguez Navajas.*" The juxtaposition of the various colored 
marbles—black, white, grey, red and green—has been achieved with consummate effect. “There 
is nothing like this in the whole of Europe” wrote Hurtado in 1716,” and it is only necessary to 
compare it with a contemporary work, such as the chapel built by Vanvitelli for Dom Joao V in 
the church of Sao Roque at Lisbon,” to appreciate the quality of the Spaniard’s inspiration. 

In utter contrast to the small but exuberantly decorated Sagrario of the Cartuja, being much 
more in the vein of the Cardinal’s Hospital at Cordoba, is the great Sagrario which Hurtado de- 
signed to adjoin Siloee’s cathedral of Granada (Fig. 13). In 1704, Archbishop Ascargorta*” asked 
the leading architects of the time for suggestions and sketches for the proposed work. None pleased 
him so well as those submitted by Francisco Hurtado, then “maestro mayor” at Cordoba. More- 
over, Cardinal Salazar, whose opinion the Archbishop had sought, did not hesitate to recommend 
his own architect.*** The sequel may best be followed from the actual account given in the minutes 
of the Chapter for January 19, 1705: “When the architect arrived in the city to face the test, 
which His Grace for his own further reassurance wished him to undergo, he was lodged in the 
house of the Racionero, Don Juan Rico. His Grace’s test (and what a test indeed! ) consisted in re- 
quiring him to produce on his own account a design to his personal taste and satisfaction, such as 
would make a suitable Sagrario for this cathedral. To ensure greater exactitude it was to conform 
to the actual dimensions of the site, this being the same as that upon which stood the previous 
Sagrario. Confining himself to the house of the Racionero, Don Juan Rico, to whose care His 
Grace had entrusted him, the aforesaid Francisco Hurtado in less than twenty-four hours had 
drawn the plans together with the explanations featuring upon them.” 

The sculptor, José de Mora, examined the plans and formally approved them.’” As a result 
of Hurtado’s tour de force the chapter agreed on the twenty-second of January to appoint him to 
the post of “maestro mayor” of the cathedral of Granada.’ His salary was to be the same as 
that enjoyed by his predecessor, Don José Granados, namely 200 ducats a year."** Though 
Hurtado moved his residence to Granada, he did not resign from his office at Cérdoba,*** but 
seems to have continued to divide his time between the two cities, as occasion required. 

The demolition of the old Sagrario began at once. Work upon the new building, however, was 
slow and fitful, due partly to financial difficulties and partly to the frequent absences of the archi- 
tect, who had his duties to perform at Cordoba. After the structure had risen a few feet it was left 
in suspension.’** In 1708 Hurtado was asked to construct a model of the work in wood to serve 
as a guide to his successor, should anything befall him.**’ His main collaborators here were Fran- 
cisco Rodriguez Navajas, who was in charge of the actual building operations, José Sanchez, the 
cathedral carpenter, and a young fellow townsman called José de Bada."** In 1717, under the last 
named, building operations were resumed, and five years later he was formally put in charge. 
He roofed the building and constructed the dome. The decoration was designed by him, as was 
also the singularly ill-proportioned marble tabernacle. He substituted a severely classical portal 
for the exuberant entrance designed by Hurtado. The latter’s Solomonic pillars are said to have 
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97. Little is known about Rodriguez Navajas except that 
he built the tabernacle in Santo Domingo and worked under 
Hurtado on the Sagrario of the cathedral. In 1711 José de 
Bada married one of his daughters. For a discussion of the 
importance of this tabernacle in the history of the Baroque 
in Granada see Gallego y Burin, of.cit., p. 47. 

98. Appendix I, no. 13. 

99. Robert C. Smith, ART BULLETIN, XVIII, 1936, p. 352. 

100. On Don Martin de Ascargorta (1639-1719), Arch- 
bishop of Granada, see Emilio Orozco, Una Obra de Risueno, 
Granada, 1935. 

101. Cathedral archives, Granada. Actas capitulares, Janu- 
ary 19, 1705. 


102. Manuel Gomez-Moreno, Guia de Granada, 1892, p. 
284. 

103. Cathedral archives, Granada. Actas capitulares, Thurs- 
day, January 22, 1705. 

104. Cathedral archives, Granada. Cuentas de fabrica, 1706. 

105. Archivo de Protocolos, Cérdoba. Oficio 4, tomo 141, 
fol. 480. 

106. Manuel Gémez-Moreno, of.cit., p. 284. 

107. Cathedral archives, Granada. Actas capitulares, March 
6, 1708. 

108, Cathedral archives, Granada. Actas capitulares, April 
28, 1705, and September 28, 1717. See also A. Gallego y 
Burin, of.cit., p. 62. 
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been incorporated into the main gateway of that curious Baroque barracks, the Castillo de Biba- 
taubin.*” 

The groundplan of this Sagrario (Fig. 13) is simple, consisting of a Greek cross inscribed in a 
square. It is roofed by a succession of vaults and cupolas increasing in height until they culminate 
at the intersection of the arms in a great central dome. This is upheld by four massive piers con- 
sisting of clusters of columns, which resemble those used by Siloee in the cathedral, but are better 
proportioned. Small chapels and altars fill every available space. 

The elevation of the interior takes the form of a cube skillfully disguised by the interplay of 
the vaults and cupolas. Like so many of Hurtado’s buildings, it reflects his fondness for natural 
geometrical forms. Nevertheless, there is little here of the decorative exuberance associated with 
his style. Such decoration as there is was added later by José de Bada. In this instance Hurtado 
had to conform to the Archbishop’s specific instructions that the style of the Sagrario had to cor- 
respond to that of the cathedral."*® There was therefore little scope to indulge his natural bent. 
Nothing, indeed, could be less Baroque in feeling than this building with its central groundplan 
and classical elevation. It relies for its effect entirely on the excellence of its proportions. Nothing 
disturbs the static feeling of the interior, except the ripple of Bada’s minute decoration. Viewed 
dispassionately, however, it is one of the best things in Granada, more satisfying than the cathedral 
and many other buildings in Granada, of which the reputation appears to rest rather on romantic 
associations than on any intrinsic architectural merit. 

Hurtado completed two other works for the cathedral, namely the gilded retable of Santiago 
(Fig. 15), designed in 1707, and the marble pulpits. The first was executed by Juan de la Torre 
at a cost of 16,000 reales.’” It is the first known example of the use of the estipite in Granada. 
Originally the architect had intended to have a set of decorated pilasters but the contract ex- 
pressly specified that these pilasters should be replaced by the more modern estipite."* This work 
is of great importance in the history of retable development in Spain. It is the first clear anticipa- 
tion of that dissolution of the architectonic substructure which becomes increasingly common after 
about 1720. Its full significance will be discussed further on. 

The pulpits (Fig. 14) were begun in 1713, based on an Italian design,* though probably freely 
modified by the architect. The base and well of each of the pulpits is of black marble with colored 
incrustations. A number of lions very similar to those on the tomb of Cardinal Salazar are clustered 
around the base. Each pulpit is surmounted by an exuberantly carved sounding board in gilded 
woodwork. By 1717 they had been completed, except for some outstanding adornments."** They 
do not appear, however, to have pleased the chapter, as in the following year the cathedral archi- 
tect of Cadiz was asked to come to Granada in order to examine them and recommend improve- 
ments.'"* The figures of the Doctors of the Church were polychromed in 1729 by José Pablo 
Narvaez."*® 

Meanwhile there had occurred an event which was to modify profoundly the whole course of 
Hurtado’s career, enabling him gradually to abandon his status as a professional architect and to de- 
vote himself exclusively to the works of his choice. On November 2, 1712, he was recommended by 
the Prior and monks of the Carthusian monastery of E] Paular, which had considerable interests 
in the town, for the appointment of commissioner for the Crown of the revenues and dues of 
Priego.""" He became, in fact, a sort of farmer of taxes. Initially he received a salary of one hundred 
ducats annually, which in 1716 appears to have been increased, though it is not recorded by how 


109. Manuel Gomez-Moreno, of.cit., p. 238. 113. Appendix 11, no. 16. 
110. See note ror: “. . . obra que a de ser correspondiente 114. Appendix 11, no. 17. 
a la de esta Santa Ig*.” 115. Appendix 11, no. 18. 
111. Appendix 11, no. 14. 116. Cathedral archives, Granada. Cuentas de fabrica, 1729. 


112. Appendix 1, no. 15. 117. Appendix 11, no. 19. 
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much.""* He was successful in obtaining this office mainly through the influence of Fray Francisco 
de Bustamente™® who at the time was not only Prior of the Cartuja of Granada, where Hurtado 
was then building the Sagrario, but also Visitor General of the Province of Castile.’*” He would 
therefore have been the immediate superior of the Prior of El Paular. This was a reward for the 
architect’s attentions, as the chronicle of the Priors records that he would accept no payment for 
his services.’™ 

Priego must have suited the architect admirably, for it lay midway between Cordoba and 
Granada, the scenes of most of his artistic labors, so that both cities would be easily accessible. 
Moreover, it was his wife’s home town and it was here that he had been married. As the royal 
tax commissioner, he was no doubt one of the foremost personages of the place. He must have re- 
signed about this time from his post as cathedral architect of Cérdoba, being succeeded by his 
former collaborator, Juan del Rio.*” 

The importance of his removal to Priego lies, too, in the fact that Hurtado here founded a 
school of Baroque decorators and craftsmen,” and it is possible that some of his later works such 
as the pulpits for the cathedral of Granada and the marble elements for the camarin of the church 
of Nuestra Sefiora de las Angustias (Fig. 16) in that same city may well have been carried out 
in Priego under his own personal supervision. 

Hurtado was working on this camarin between 1712 and 1718.’ It had been started in 1703 
from the designs of the Mercedarian friar, Fray Baltasar de la Pasién. When Hurtado took over 
it would appear that the work was fairly well advanced. He was confronted, however, with a set 
of proportions completely offensive to his trained eye, and he proceeded to modify them in ac- 
cordance with his own aesthetic principles. This is the likely explanation of the somewhat curious 
disposition of the constructional elements. The camarin is rectangular. Entrance is effected through 
an ornate doorway in each of the shorter sides of this rectangle. In the center of the camarin there 
are four pairs of Solomonic columns of polished marble. These columns are themselves so disposed 
as to form the corners of a rectangle which runs across the narrow part of the larger rectangle of 
the camarin. These columns, or at least their bases, were probably in position when Hurtado took 
over the artistic direction. They were also probably intended to carry a rectangular ceiling or 
more likely an elliptical cupola. The awkwardness of such a ceiling or cupola running counter to 
the logical direction of the camarin must have been obvious to the architect. A circular cupola 
was the only satisfactory solution, yet it would be impossible to construct this on the columns 
as they stand. The obvious solution would have been to move the columns, so that they formed the 
corners of a square. For some reason, however, perhaps the expense or the opposition of the 
cofradia itself, this was never done. Hurtado’s solution, admittedly a makeshift one, was to obtain 
the required square by placing a thin free-standing estipite at the back of each of the four columns 
standing nearest to the entrances. To disguise, as far as possible, the unpleasant effect of these 
estipites, he placed another estipite behind each of the other four columns. This second set, how- 
ever, instead of being free-standing is set flush against the walls. Others are disposed flanking the 
doors and at the corners of the camarin, but their value is purely decorative. This whole work, 
while not possessing the inspiration of the Sagrario of the Cartuja is definitely in the same vein 
and shares with it the same inimitable standard of craftsmanship. 

Hurtado’s lay activities in Priego during this, the last, period of his life can be followed very 
closely, owing to the numerous documents that remain. Most of these records concern his activi- 


118. Appendix 11, no. 20. 119. Appendix II, no. 21. (Archivo de Protocolos. Oficio 2, tomo 81, fol. 122). From 

120. Appendix 1, no. 8. 121. Appendix 11, no. 9. his office as cathedral architect he resigned on November 3, 

122. Very little is known about Juan del Rio y Leiva. Be- 1719 (see Actas capitulares, Cordoba Cathedral, for that date). 
sides collaborating with Hurtado at San Lorenzo (see Appendix 123. See Appendix 11, no. 24. 


11, no. 2) he contracted on May 5, 1708, to build a retable for 124. A. Gallego y Burin, of.cit., p. 56. 
the Convalescent Home of San Francisco de Asis at Cérdoba 
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ties as the king’s commissioner of taxes, chiefly by way of bankruptcy proceedings, prosecutions of 
defaulters, enforced sales of goods and so forth.’** It is recorded that in 1714 a certain Don Esteban 
de Armijo y Altamirano, in consequence of the many kindnesses he had received from Hurtado, 
transferred to him the merced de habito which he had inherited from his uncle.’** This meant 
that Hurtado had the right of making a formal application to the king for the habit of one of the 
four great military orders. There is, however, no trace of his having done so, perhaps because he 
was unable to establish the purity of his blood to a sufficiently remote generation. 

In 1719 he rented some houses from a certain Pedro Lain Velasco in the Calle del Terzio.*” 
In August of 1723 he bought a tract of land from Juan de Burgos, and some months later he sold 
some oxen to Pedro Serrano Lijero.** At the end of the same year he leased two orchards to Juan 
Romero and his wife.” The whole picture, then, is that of an affluent country gentleman engaged 
in the administration of his possessions, a man of considerable local prestige by virtue of his offices 
as tax commissioner and cathedral architect. 

Hurtado’s last major work, upon which he spent the final years of life was the Sagrario of the 
Cartuja of Nuestra Sefiora del Paular (Fig. 17) at Rascafria in the Guadarrama mountains not 
far from Segovia.**° In 1718, the Prior Fray José Garcia, prompted no doubt by the success of 
the Sagrario for the order at Granada, asked the architect to undertake the construction of a similar 
one for the mother-house. The first designs were produced in the same year,’ and early in the 
following one Hurtado traveled up to Rascafria with the Visitor General of the Province, Fray 
Francisco de Bustamente, to examine the site at first hand.**” 

By 1720 work was under way, but the interesting point about this masterpiece is that much of 
it was carried out, not at E] Paular, but in Hurtado’s own workshops at Priego, the completed 
items being taken up to Rascafria and assembled there. This is borne out by an interesting docu- 
ment which shows that on December 2, 1724, he rented from one Francisco Moreno Verdugo 
certain premises at Priego situated in the Carrera del Aguila next to the orchard of the convent of 
Poor Clares, to serve as a workshop for the construction of the tabernacle for the Sagrario at El 
Paular.*** Within six months however, Hurtado was dead, so that by then this can scarcely have 
started. The direction of the whole enterprise passed into the hands of his erstwhile pupil and 


‘collaborator, Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda.*** 


The subsequent history of this work shows that a number of eminent figures were engaged upon 
it. Besides Hurtado himself, there was Palomino, who frescoed the cupola in 1723, Pedro Duque 
Cornejo,'** responsible for most the statues, who had previously supplied the effigy of Saint Mary 
Magdalen for the Sagrario of Granada, Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda, Luis Salvador Carmona,’” 
who in 1757 carved the retable and statue of Saint Michael,’*’ Francisco Xavier Pedraxas, who de- 
signed the pavement of the Transparente and a complicated silver shrine for the tabernacle. Lastly 


125. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Juan Agustin Crespo, nections with the leading architects of the day in Andalucia. 
vol. 1711-1715, fol. 284; idem, vol. 1718, fol. 68; idem, vol. He seems to link them all together and was, perhaps, the chan- 


1724, fol. 378; Pedro Soria Martinez, vol. 1744, fol. 34. 

126. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Francisco Antonio Gra- 
jero, vol. 1714, fol. 14. 

127. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Eulogio de Valenzuela, 
vol. 1719, fol. 19. 

128. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Juan Agustin Crespo, 
vol. 1723, fol. 230; vol. 1724, fols. 378 and 498. 

129. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Juan Agustin Crespo, 
vol. 1724, fol. 457. 

130. M. Sanchez Corona, Monasterio de Santa Maria de 
El Paular, Madrid, 1932. 

131. Appendix 11, no. 22. 132. Appendix 11, no. 23. 

133. Appendix 11, no. 24. 134. See note 63. 

135. Cornejo (1677-1757), sculptor and designer of re- 
tables, is a figure of extraordinary significance in the history 
of this period. This is not so much on account of his own 
works, fine as these are, but because of his widespread con- 


nel through which new ideas and experiments were propagated 
from one to the other. He has works in Seville, Cordoba, 
and Granada, not to mention El Paular. His own practice, 
owing partly perhaps to these widespread connections, is eclectic 
and shows the influence of various schools. Unfortunately there 
is as yet no proper monograph on this architect and his influ- 
ence. The only worthwhile study yet attempted is an excellent 
article on the choirstalls at Cordoba by Rafael Aguilar Priego, 
“Bosquejo hist6érico de la Ejecucion de la Silleria del Coro 
de la Catedral de Cordoba,” Boletin de la academia de bellas 
artes de Cordoba, no. 56. See also Cean Bermudez, of.cit., 
p. 2%. 

136. On Carmona (1709-1767) see Cean Bermiidez, of.cit., 
IV, p. 311. Besides the retable and statue of Saint Michael for 
El Paular, he also carved an Annunciation for that same 
monastery. 

137. Appendix II, no. 25. 
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there was José Alvarez Cubero,*** the neoclassical sculptor, who at the age of fourteen carved some 


statues also for the Transparente, though still in the Baroque style. 

The Sagrario consists of two interlinked chambers, one somewhat larger than the other. The 
larger one is cruciform and acts as a kind of anteroom to the smaller, an octagonal construction 
which contains the tabernacle and is the part referred to as the Transparente. Three of the arms 
of the cruciform chamber are filled with gilded retables notable for the vigor of the swirling 
leafage round their Solomonic columns, Small hexagonal chapels are let into the spaces between 
the arms. Light filters through from a number of round windows located above the cornice or 
placed behind the retables. The illumination here is tenuous and even, in strong contrast to the 
cascade of light which pours through from the windows of the dome in the Transparente. This 
induces the spectator to move toward it, but his progress is arrested by the presence of a magnifi- 
cent openwork doorway lacquered in red and gold. Usually attributed to Hurtado, this doorway 
is alleged to illustrate the influence upon him of the superimposed tiers of Moorish arches in the 
cathedral of Cérdoba.*® It is not, however, in the style of the rest of Hurtado’s work, either at 
EF! Paular or elsewhere. It is probably of much later date, being in all likelihood an addition by 
Francisco Xavier Pedraxas. 

This whole dramatic composition consisting of a dark antechamber leading into a brilliantly 
lighted one is strongly reminiscent of the technique of the Italians, notably Guarino Guarini. The 
marble tabernacle, however, is out of scale in relation to its surroundings, being far too large. This 
is curious, as Hurtado had a very positive grasp of the niceties of proportion and effect. It is pos- 
sible that the design of the tabernacle, the construction of which cannot have been far advanced at 
the time of his death, was modified by Teodosio Sanchez. Moreover it seems somewhat more 
chaotic in design than is usual with Hurtado. 

It is to be lamented that this Sagrario is in a deplorable state of decay and neglect. Much of 
the stucco decoration has crumbled away and the paint has flaked off. The retables in the small 
chapels, one of which was of particular interest in having Solomonic columns standing on estipites, 
have collapsed and are now little more than heaps of gessoed and gilded timber. This is not sur- 
prising considering that about a century has elapsed since the monks were driven out. There are 
grounds, however, for hoping that something will be done to restore this magnificent work before 
it is too late. 

Hurtado’s greatest creation, the one which gives him a clear claim to immortality, has been left 
until last. This is the celebrated sacristy of the Cartuja of Granada (Figs. 18-21). It has been left 
until last because, though designed many years earlier, it was only begun about the time of his 
death. The authorship of this great work has long remained a mystery. Even so, there is no specific 
mention of Hurtado as the designer. The attribution is deduced from a short entry in the Libro del 
Becerro.** This makes reference to a document wherein the Priors of the Monasteries of Ara 
Christi and Porta Coeli on the occasion of a conventual visitation granted permission on February 
5, 1713, for the building of the Sacristy and of the two side chapels flanking the Sagrario. Clearly, 
therefore, the design must have been in existence prior to that date. Unfortunately the document 
itself seems no longer to survive. There is only this brief reference to it in the Becerro. Neverthe- 
less, the style of the work, the date and the fact that the sacristy is bracketed together with Hur- 
tado’s side chapels for the Sagrario, all contribute overwhelmingly to the presumption that it is 
his work. Here again, the who!e project must have been due to the initiative and enthusiasm of 
Fray Francisco de Bustamente, who was Prior at the time and who had striven so hard to advance 
the completion of the Sagrario. He probably took advantage of the presence of Hurtado at Granada 

138. On Cubero (1768-1827) see Coleccién de documentos 139. A. Gallego y Burin, of.cit., p. 56. 


inéditos, edited by Marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle, Madrid, 140. Appendix 11, no. 26. 
1893, CVII, p.77. 
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and of the great esteem in which the architect held the Carthusians to ask him for plans for a 
sacristy to be undertaken when the Sagrario was finished. Moreover, there was an added induce- 
ment. Not only would he have the services of one of the leading architects of his day, who en- 
joyed the unprecedented honor of being retained by two cathedrals, but there would be no ques- 
tion of payment for, as already stated, Hurtado made no charge for his services.“** Moreover, 
at this particular time he would still have been very conscious of his obligation to the Prior for 
his recent appointment as tax commissioner at Priego. 

Neither Fray Francisco nor Hurtado survived to see more than the barest preparations under 
way. On June 30, 1725, Hurtado died. He was buried with all the solemnity befitting his office in 
the crypt of the parish church.*** Owing, however, to subsequent repairs here, his resting place 
can no longer be identified. 

There is little to add to Hurtado’s story. It appears that he had devoted more time to his archi- 
tectural pursuits than to his accounts as commissioner of taxes, so that at the time of his death he 
was heavily in arrears. On the initiative of the Cartuja of Granada some houses in the Carrera del 
Darro near the Alhambra belonging to the architect were auctioned and the proceeds used to liqui- 
date these debts.*** His son-in-law, Nicolas Mauricio de la Barrera, who shortly before her father’s 
death had married his daughter Luisa Maria,‘** succeeded him in the office of commissioner of 
taxes at Priego and had the unenviable task of straightening out his affairs. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Cartuja acted throughout with scrupulous regard for the interests of the architect’s 
widow and had striven, as far as possible, to minimize her financial loss, she subsequently decided 
to take the matter to law.’** The last reference to this unhappy affair is to be found in a letter 
written by the Procurator of the Carthusians in Madrid, Fray Nufio de Villavicencio, dated August 
15, 1733, reporting that the court of appeal had finally awarded these properties to the Cartuja."”° 
The inevitable resentment against the memory of the architect aroused by this lawsuit may have 
contributed in part to the effacement of Hurtado’s name from the authorship of the sacristy. 


III 


Francisco Hurtado died in 1725. Work on the Sagrario of the monastery of El Paular had been 
under way for about six years. At Granada the necessary materials were being assembled for be- 
ginning work on the sacristy. 

Progress on the building and decoration of this great undertaking can be followed fairly closely 
from the monastic records.**” Thus, between 1723 and 1728 the necessary timber for the construc- 
tion of the outer fabric was being assembled. From 1728 to 1730, Fray José Vazquez was busy 
collecting the mahogany for the vestment cases. Between 1730 and 1736, a sum of 400,000 reales 
was spent on the work, though it should be mentioned that in this sum were included certain other 
items not related to the sacristy. Between 1738 and 1742 a further 106,583 reales were expended. 
Marble for the statue of Saint Bruno cost 1,825 reales. It is recorded that between 1742 and 1747 
the carving of the plasterwork was completed, the marble bases installed, the vestment cases and 
doors constructed by Fray José Vazquez placed in position and the entire floor tiled. All this was 
done at a cost of 28,580 reales, which was defrayed by the mother-house of El] Paular. Lastly 
came the marble retable, which by 1770 had cost 33,500 reales. It was completed under the Prior, 
Fray Domingo Lastiri (1770-1783), and during that period a further 53,830 reales were spent. 


141. Appendix II, no. 9. del Sagrario, Libro de Bautismos, XIV, p. 223). 

142. Appendix II, no. 27. 145. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Pedro Soria Martinez, 

143. Arch. Nac., Seccién de clero. Cartuja de Granada, April 18, 1727; also Juan Antonio Hoyos, January 28, 1727 
legajo 3631 (Libro del Becerro), p. 74. (fol. 21). 

144. She was born in Cérdoba and baptized on August 26, 146. Appendix I, no. 28. 


1701, in the Sagrario of the cathedral of Cordoba (Archivo 147. Appendix II, no. 29. 
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Work on the sacristy began earlier and ended much later than the dates usually given. The 
bulk of the work appears to have been executed between 1730 and 1742, the next five years being 
spent mainly in assembling and installing what had already been completed. The marble retable 
emerges as something of an afterthought. Its apparent disparity in style from the rest is effectively 
concealed by the use of the same striking marble as was used for the pedestals of the pillars. 

The identity of the principal craftsmen engaged on the sacristy are known.'** They were the 
stonemason, Luis de Arévalo,"® to whom it is usually attributed, Luis Cabello,’** the stuccoist, 
Fray José Vazquez," who executed the woodwork, and lastly Tomas Ferrer, who frescoed the 
cupola in 1753.’°* What is not yet known for certain, however, is who was the architect, who took 
charge of the work at Hurtado’s death, and how far, if at all, he modified the latter’s designs. 

In establishing the identity of Hurtado’s successor at Granada, it is necessary to draw attention 
to the close connection existing between this work and that proceeding simultaneously at El Paular. 
Though at first sight they appear to be utterly dissimilar, they are essentially the products of the 
same style. This is hardly surprising considering that they emanate from the same source. More- 
over, as the accounts of the monastery show, El Paular had a great interest in the work that was 
going on at Granada, since it was the mother-house and contributed a substantial part of the funds 
for it.’®* In addition, it is interesting to note that the marble of Lanjarén, which is such a striking 
feature in the sacristy, is also to be found at El Paular. Bearing all this in mind, it will be recalled 
that the artistic direction of the Sagrario at E] Paular passed at Hurtado’s death and probably at 
his express wish, into the hands of Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda.** This does not mean that the 
latter removed himself to E] Paular any more than Hurtado himself had done, but simply that 
he took control of the work which had been going on in Hurtado’s workshop in the Carrera del 
Aguila at Priego. It is by no means unlikely, therefore, that in addition he took charge of the 
artistic direction of the sacristy. 

No records have yet been discovered to show just what modifications took place in the original 
design, though it seems likely that at least two other hands intervened at some time. There can 
be no doubt that the underlying structure remains as originally conceived by Hurtado. The ground- 
plan and disposition of the structural elements, the proportions and the fenestration all bear the 
unmistakable impress of his personality. Here, however, the decoration is what is of preponderant 
importance. How far is this the outcome of Hurtado’s invention? No evidence has yet come to 
light to solve this enigma. It is very likely, however, that the main part of the decoration was 
conceived by him as well. In the first place, Fray Francisco de Bustamente would almost certainly 
have required not only a groundplan but also drawings of the proposed elevation together with 
an estimate of the cost for submission to the visiting priors for their approval. Moreover, Hurtado 
at this date still had many years of life left during which to modify and elaborate his original 
conception, so that by the time of his death in 1725 he had brought this, the greatest child of his 
genius, to the state of perfection he required. Secondly, a close examination of the decorative 
elements themselves reveals that many of them have parallels in Hurtado’s other works. For 
example, the arches which spring from the piers in the sacristy and divide the vault into separate 
bays display a curious wavy decoration (Fig. 18), identical with that round the cupola of the near-by 


148. A. Gallego y Burin, Granada, guia del viajero, 1946, 


250. 
' 149. Luis de Arévalo’s own works are poor and uninspired. 
See A. Gallego y Burin, Lo Barroco y el barroco de Granada, 
p- 69. 

150. Nothing further is yet known about Cabello. 

151. This Carthusian lay-brother (Granada, 1697-1765) 
also executed in the church the screen which divides the monks’ 
choir from the lay-brothers’ choir. This was completed in 1750. 
See Cean Bermudez, of.cit., V, p. 147. 

152. The muddy tones of the cupola of the sacristy con- 


tribute more than anything else toward marring its superb 
effect. It ought to be possible to clean it. At this point a protest 
should be registered against the recent introduction of sin- 
gularly repellent pieces of furniture into the Sacristy. The 
fine effect which is gained in moving from the dark church 
into the brilliantly lighted sacristy is completed destroyed, 
as the eye immediately alights upon these monstrosities crowd- 
ing the floor. All this, together with the very inferior bits 
of statuary in the niches, should be removed. 

153. Appendix 11, no. 29. 

154. See note 63. 
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Sagrario (Fig. 1). The architect’s characteristic habit of placing a cluster of foliage in the middle 
of the cornice above the column is repeated throughout in the sacristy. The bosses surrounded by 
a thick circular moulding, which are observable about one-third of the way up the piers (Figs. 20, 
21), are to be seen in a simplified form in the marble, sheathing the entrances to the camarin of 
the church of Nuestra Sefiora de las Angustias (Fig. 16) in the same city. The volutes, the scallop 
shells, the “sow’s ears,” the baldachins, the small vases, the pseudo-cornices, the multiple planes, 
all are to be found in Hurtado’s work elsewhere, though it would be tedious to enumerate each 
individual parallel. It is not, therefore, the decorative elements that are new here. What is new 
is the prodigal manner in which they have been accumulated one upon the other. What is also new 
is the emphasis upon a succession of purely abstract motifs. It is as if the designer or his patron 
had decided that the usual repertory of cherubs, grotesques, garlands, and swags of fruit was too 
sensuous and distracting to be used in a sacristy for the Carthusians. This would account for the 
difference in atmosphere between Hurtado’s other creations and this one. The sacristy, reserved 
for the use of the monks, remains in spite of its outward exuberance an icy and even intellectual 
work. Its cold whiteness is in marked contrast to the warmth pervading those works dedicated, 
like the Sagrario in the same monastery, to the immediate service and worship of God. 

A clue to the problem of the authorship of the sacristy is furnished by the curious connection 
between this work and the principal portal of the church of San Hipdlito at Cordoba." This is a 
medieval building with Baroque additions completed under the direction of Teodosio Sanchez de 
Rueda.*** The portal in question bears the date 1736. It is not in itself a particularly handsome 
example. The interesting point about it, however, is that the upper storey has a pair of pilasters 
framing the niche, which are organized in the same way as the piers of the sacristy. They consist 
of a number of superimposed abstract motifs. As in the sacristy, they rest on a pair of small in- 
verted volutes and end in a stylized pseudo-Corinthian capital. There is also a pair of “sow’s ears,” 
though much shorter than those at Granada. These pilasters constitute an abbreviated version of 
the piers of the sacristy. Whoever, then, was the original designer of this portal was either himself 
the designer of the decoration of the sacristy or had access to the drawings for it, as at the above 
date the decoration at Granada had by no means been completed. It is unfortunate that Hurtado’s 
original design for the retable of Santiago in the cathedral no longer appears to survive. The 
original pilasters designed for this work, which were replaced by the present estipites, might have 
furnished a valuable clue in settling the authorship of the piers of the sacristy. (For the pilaster 
at San Hipolito, Cordoba, see text illus. a, p. 43.) 

Don Antonio Gallego y Burin has made much play of what he considers to have been the role 
of José de Bada in this work.**’ Now Bada was a fellow townsman of Hurtado, born in 1691 and 
dying in 1755. He was the most important architect of the following generation. Yet in spite 
of his close proximity to Hurtado’s work, he reacted against the latter’s expansive manner, taking 
his cue from the Sagrario of the cathedral, a severely classical concept upon which he worked 
when young and which he finally completed. He always seems to aim at deliberate restraint and 
the restoration of the predominance of structure. He has small use for the mass of foliage, gar- 
lands, scallops, cherubs, and the similar overlay of plastic ornamentation. Some of his works,’ 
such as the portals he designed for the Sagrario of the cathedral (1726) and the church of San 
Juan de Dios (1737-1759), are wholly classical in feeling. His works in marble such as the 


155. The church contained a marble tabernacle, possibly by 157. A. Gallego y Burin, of.cit., p. 66. 
Hurtado, which was demolished at the end of the last cen- 158. For a very full enumeration and discussion of José de 
tury. Much of the Baroque stuccowork, however, remains Bada’s works see Gallego y Burin, of.cit., pp. 60-69. For a 
(Casas Deza, of.cit., p. 208). description of the churches of San Isidro and that of the 


156. J. A. de Luna, “Noticia historica de la Colegial de Agustinas de la Madre de Dios at Antequera see José Maria 
San Hipdlito,” Boletin de la academia de bellas artes de Cér- Fernandez, Las Iglesias de Antequera, Malaga, 1943. 
doba, July-September, 1923. 
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tabernacle for the Sagrario, the great marble retable for the church of Nuestra Sefiora de las 
Angustias (1734) and the Trascoro of the cathedral (1737-1741) all illustrate this somewhat 
self-conscious purging away of the decorative overlay. He was seeking primarily to present the 
essential structural complexity of the Baroque style without any incidental distractions. His two 
churches at Antequera, namely San Isidro, begun in 1727, and the church of the Agustinas de la 
Madre de Dios (1741-1751) both illustrate his preoccupation with structural clarity. The latter 
has considerable movement, but it is essentially a structural, as opposed to a decorative, movement. 
Even in the decoration of the facade of the old Ayuntamiento or Town Hall (1725-1728) in 
Granada, where he allows himself just a little more decorative freedom, the claims of structure 
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(c) Granada, Cartuja. Sacristy. 
Sketch of the cornice over the entrance 


(a) Cérdoba, San (6) Mexico City, Cathe- 
Hipdlito. Sketch of dral, Altar de los Reyes. (d) Priego, Nuestra Sefiora de las Angustias. 
a pilaster Sketch of the estipite Sketch of the cornice over the entrance 


are still paramount. Even when he uses decoration on a fairly large scale as in the Sagrario of the 
cathedral, it is always minute and in low relief, as if influenced by the stucco work of the Alhambra. 
Gallego y Burin sees a duality of style in the work of this architect to whom he attributes such 
exuberant productions as the organ-casings of the cathedral, the retables and vestibule of the 
church of San Juan de Dios and also the adornment of the sacristy of the Cartuja. None of these 
attributions, however, are supported by any positive evidence. Indeed, the whole theory of the 
existence of a dual style is inconsistent with the single-mindedness which animates Bada’s docu- 
mented works. It is not inconceivable, of course, that he may have intervened at some time in the 
long history of the sacristy. The retable, for instance, may have been designed by him. In addition, 
there is a certain similarity between the decoration of the vaulting here and that which Bada de- 
signed for the Sagrario of the cathedral, notably the dome. Little else bears the impress of his 
hand. The fact remains that there is as yet no documentary proof to link Bada, who is at best a 


somewhat disappointing architect, either with the Carthusians or with the school which Hurtado 
founded at Priego. 
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We learn from Ponz*™ that the Sagrario at the Carthusian monastery of E] Paular was com- 
pleted by a certain Pedraxas, who probably took over from Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda. There are 
indications that this same Pedraxas, whose achievements will be discussed further on, was also 
working on the Granada sacristy during its last period. There are a number of features in the 
stuccowork that would appear to belong to the final phase of the style. The most notable of these 
is the prolongation of what, for want of an exact term, may be called the “stepped” architraves, 
which run above and below the cornice. The latter is a particularly intriguing feature, especially 
its treatment at the point where it dips below the attic windows (Figs. 18, 19). Originally these 
architraves may have ended in the wall, in the same fashion as the piers, but were later prolonged 
all round the sacristy. Their flowing movement is in marked contrast to the stiff and geometrical 
movement of the cornice. They resemble nothing so much as sugar-icing, and are almost certainly 
posterior both to Hurtado and Sanchez de Rueda. They partake in a marked degree of that rhyth- 
mic motion which is one of the main characteristics of the art of Pedraxas. In the absence of positive 
proof, however, it is impossible to be dogmatic. The chronicle of the Priors certainly makes no 
mention of work on the stucco after 1747,'°° though this is inconclusive, as these additions would 
have been only of a relatively minor character in comparison with the main bulk of the decoration. 
Indeed, it is not inconceivable that the entire cornice above the entrance as it is today (Fig. 19) is 
the work of this architect, for its treatment at this point very closely resembles that of the cornices 
of certain buildings by Pedraxas at Priego, notably the churches of Las Angustias and La Aurora. 
Moreover, it will be observed that a part of the bases of the painted urns™ flanking the large paint- 
ing above it appears to have been obliterated by the intrusion of the upper prolongation. Perhaps 
the original cornice was straight and the painted bases of the urns rested upon it. 

Further evidence for the fact that this architect worked at the Cartuja of Granada is afforded 
by the fact that the pendentives of the two side chapels on each side of the Sagrario are elaborately 
stuccoed in his Rococo manner. Moreover, he is known to have been in Granada in the course of 
the year 1764 having been given powers of attorney to act on behalf of certain persons at Priego 
in a lawsuit." 

The sacristy of the Cartuja of Granada (Figs. 19, 20) is in the form of a chapel with an altar at 
the far end. It consists of a single nave, divided into four unequal bays with a fifth one forming 
quasi-transepts. It is surmounted by a vault, which ends in a shallow elliptical dome over the apse. 
Four niches in the transepts are filled with somewhat indifferent statues of varying sizes. The 
marble retable is of severely simple design. 

The astonishing decorative exuberance of this masterpiece has generally overshadowed its less 
spectacular merits. Moreover, it is so Spanish in outward appearance that one is apt to overlook 
how much it illustrates Hurtado’s Italian proclivities. Thus the nave is proportioned in the form 
of a square surmounted by a semicircle, as popularized by Vignola in the Gest. Usually Spanish 
interiors of this kind are very much loftier in relation to their width. Another point of interest 
in this connection is the fenestration (Fig. 18), which illustrates more vividly than anything else 
the care with which this apparently simple structure was composed. Here again we are reminded 
of the Gest: and of Vignola’s disposition of his windows so as to achieve his impressive effect of 
light and shadow. Though he used the same methods, namely the careful control of his fenestra- 
tion, Hurtado’s aim was diametrically the opposite. This was to produce an even illumination 
throughout. It will be observed that the windows above the cornice in the first bay nearest the 
entrance are of moderate width. The next pair is very slightly wider. The third pair is quite con- 
siderably wider. In addition, this bay is supplemented by two round windows below the cornice 


159. See note 3. 161. Probably by Tomas Ferrer who painted the cupola. 
160. Appendix 1, no. 29. Incidentally, no mention is made 162. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Juan Cabrera Esca- 
of the frescoing of the cupola either. lante, 1764, fol. 341. 
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(Fig. 21). The fourth bay is blind. The quasi-transepts have large rectangular windows flooding 
the apse with light. All this lends weight to the belief that Hurtado constructed one or more 
maquettes in order to study his system of lighting. It will be recalled that he constructed models 
for both the Sagrario of the Cartuja and the Sagrario of the cathedral.*® 
A great deal of nonsense has been written about this sacristy." It has been represented as exem- 
plifying the final phase in the development of Spanish Baroque decoration, and as illustrating the 
influence upon it of the architecture of the New World. The early date of the design, which was 
already in existence by February 1713, is sufficient to dispose of both these contentions. In effect, 
it is simply the logical development of Hurtado’s style. Nor is there here the slightest trace of 
colonial influences, even in those features indicated as being possible later additions. The truth 
is that the traffic was all one way. The style originated in Spain and was borne to her overseas 
possessions. There is no incontrovertible evidence of any return. 
This raises the whole question both of the precise nature of Hurtado’s artistic antecedents and 
of the influence he exerted upon the architecture of his own country and possibly of the New World. 
Of his early life we know nothing, except that he was an officer in the Spanish army. In all proba- 
bility, in view of his subsequent career, he was trained as a military engineer and saw service in 
Italy, where he obtained his marked Italian sense of space and proportion, and his fondness for 
working in the more durable materials such as marble. Though there is no evidence that he went 
there, a remarkable similarity exists between Hurtado’s marble constructions and the Capella 
del Crocifisso*” in the cathedral of Monreale near Palermo (Fig. 23). It is in various colored 
marbles and has Solomonic columns, exuberant cartouches, and finely wrought incrustations. It is 
also adorned with statuary. This was the work of Frate Giovanni da Monreale and is dated 1692. 
Both the date and the locality, which was, of course, at that time within the confines of the Spanish 
dominions, make it by no means incredible that Hurtado did see this very “modern” work 
and was deeply influenced by it. The whole problem of the possible connection between Sicilian 
and Apulian Baroque with their emphasis on decoration and the Baroque architecture of Spain 
has yet to be studied. The assumption that the southern Italian styles at this period derive from 
Spain will need to be substantiated before being accepted. In all likelihood it was the other way 
around. 
Of greater interest is the question of Hurtado’s possible influence overseas. In order to examine 
this question adequately, it will be necessary to say something about the general development of 
the style in Spain. In the history of Spanish Baroque decoration, three distinct phases are observ- 
able, though it should be clearly stated that they interpenetrate and overlap. In the first phase 
the architectonic elements predominate. The emphasis is invariably on mass and volume, on 
convex and concave shapes. The decoration covers the structural elements such as the columns 
and supports and is used to throw them into relief. The free-standing Solomonic column, usually 
covered in foliage, is the characteristic architectural member of this phase of the style. The reta- 
bles of José de Churriguera exemplify this practice, as does most of the work of Hurtado includ- 
ing, though perhaps only just, the Carthusian sacristy. Whereas during this first period architects 
tended to break up the surfaces of buildings into their architectural components or to leave them 


163. Appendix II, no. 10; see also note 107. it. Far more use is made of meticulous incrustations here than 
164. Notably by A. Calzada (of.cit., p. 373): “Si el con- is to be found in Hurtado’s work, though these are by no means 
junto de la sala recuerda un templo indio y en el detalle se lacking in such items as the tabernacle of the Sagrario of the 


reconocen temas americanos, el mismo hormigueo retorcido de 
las formas evoca las composiciones aztecas y mayas, rezumando 
asi influjos de ultramar como al rebote de la expansion del 
barroco por el nuevo continente.” 

165. This chapel, which is to the left of the high altar of 
the cathedral, is an octagonal structure with a recessed altar. 
Beside Giovanni da Monreale, the architect Angelo Italia and 
the sculptors Firrera, Pampillonia and Tudisio worked upon 


Cartuja of Granada and the camarin of Nuestra Sefiora de las 
Angustias. The elaborate volutes, the scrolls, the immense 
bosses just below the windows of the attic storey, the thick 
moulding round the niches, all have fairly close counterparts 
in Hurtado’s work. Even the minute stucco decoration on the 
vault of the altar recess has its echo in the Sagrario of El 
Paular. 
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entirely unadorned, in the second phase, which begins to make its appearance about the year 1720, 
the architectural substructure is gradually eliminated until often little more remains than large 
tracts of flat surface decoration. Here the decoration instead of emphasizing the architectonic 
members tends to dissolve them into their background. In this connection Hurtado’s retable of 
Santiago in the cathedral of Granada (Fig. 15) is a work of considerable importance in that it 
anticipates this trend by many years. In the first place the whole composition is flat. It is hardly 
salient at all. We are here very far from the concave retables of Churriguera (Fig. 4). This flat- 
ness may be largely fortuitous, imposed upon the designer by the shallowness of the niche in 
which it is set. Nevertheless, the fact remains that it is so. Secondly, Hurtado allows a much 
greater dispersal of incident, and therefore of interest, over his retable. This again is in striking 
contrast to the practice of Churriguera where one single feature, usually a painting or a tabernacle, 
boldly predominates over the rest. Thirdly he uses the estipite. Lastly, though the architectural 
lines are clearly delineated, the ornamentation already begins to soften them. The logical con- 
clusion of this trend can be seen in the huge main retable*® of the church of San Juan de Dios at 
Granada, where the effect is of little more than a shimmering mass of gold (Fig. 5). 

This second phase is characterized by the gradual ousting of the Solomonic column in favor 
of the estipite, which could be used either free-standing or engaged. The problem of decorating 
large expanses of flat surface made it necessary for various solutions to be adopted in order to 
avoid the monotony of large tracts of unrelieved ornament. One solution was for these surfaces 
to be divided into panels and the panels to be filled with decoration. This is observable, for in- 
stance, in Alberto de Churriguera’s carvings on the north and south sides of the exterior of the 
choir, executed in 1732 in Salamanca cathedral,’ and in many other works of this period and 
later, especially on vaults and domes. One of the first major works, however, to display this in- 
novation is Hurtado’s Sagrario at the Cartuja del Paular, designed in 1718, where a thick geo- 
metrical moulding encloses a mass of writhing foliage. The third phase of the style, which need 
not concern us here, sees in a broad way a return to the main characteristics of the first. 

There are two constituents of Hurtado’s style, namely his way of multiplying his receding 
planes and his method of framing a cluster of highly plastic decoration within a thick geometrical 
moulding, which were extensively popularized in Spanish America. Nevertheless, there is as 
yet no evidence of any direct connection. It is impossible to point to a single emigrant architect 
and categorically to assert that he emerged from Hurtado’s school. Of his own generation the 
only well-known name is that of Jerénimo Balbas,"* who emigrated from Spain in 1718 to build 
the “Altar de los Reyes” in the cathedral of Mexico City. 

This altarpiece (1719-1739), which remains essentially a product of Spanish as opposed to 
Mexican Baroque, illustrates the transition between its first and second phases. Its sharply concave 
form is characteristic of the earlier one, but in its lavish decoration and the systematic use of the 
estipite it is already a product of the second. This work proved to be of considerable importance 
in setting the pattern of the style in Mexico City and its environs. For instance the curious manner 
in which the niches between pairs of estipites are advanced to become intermediate piers in such 
facades as that of the Sagrario (1749-1768) and La Santisima Trinidad in Mexico City are antici- 
pated here. There does not seem to be any precedent for this particular feature in Spain prior to 


166. Designed and executed by Francisco Guerrero (Fray 
Alonso Parra y Cote, Historia de la Orden de San Juan de 
Dios, Madrid, 1759). The church (1737-1759) is by José de 
Bada. 

167. A. Garcia y Bellido, of.cit., 1930. 

168. Jeronimo Balbis (Barbas or Balvas), sculptor and 
architect, completed the main retable of the Sagrario of the 


cathedral of Seville on December 6, 1709. It cost 1,227,390 
reales and served as a model for all the architects of Seville. 
It was decorated with statues by Pedro Duque Cornejo. This 
work, which must have been of enormous importance in the 
history of the retable, was demolished early in the last cen- 
tury. Balbas was domiciled in Cadiz (Cean Bermidez, of.cit., 
I, p. 92). 
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the departure of Balbas in 1719, though it appears in the attic storey of the main retable of the 
Jesuit church at Cérdoba by Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda, constructed in 1723. 

In this particular context, however, the really interesting feature of the “Altar de los Reyes” 
is the organization of the estipites. In them the lower part of the shaft consists of the usual inverted 
obelisk, narrow at the base and thickening as it rises. The remainder of the shaft between the top 
of the obelisk and the capital consists of a series of superimposed abstract motifs. Of these only 
two are of interest here. The first is the motif of the pair of “sow’s ears” immediately below the 
capital. The second, which is just beneath the “sow’s ears” consists of a small moulding shaped 
like a pair of question marks facing each other, but separated by a tuft of foliage. Both these motifs 
figure in Hurtado’s Carthusian sacristy at Granada though the second one at Granada is upside 
down, is divided down the center by being placed in a corner and ends in a small curl or volute. 
Moreover Balbas shares Hurtado’s characteristic habit of decorating the cornices above his sup- 
ports with a tuft of foliage. (A sketch of the estipite on the “Altar de los Reyes” appears as text 
illus. b, p. 43.) 

Was Jerénimo Balbas, then, acquainted with Hurtado’s work and, above all, did he use the 
latter’s designs for the sacristy? In view of the vast amount of traveling done by architects in the 
eighteenth century and the close relations they appear to have maintained in Andalucia with 
one another, it is not improbable that before setting out for Mexico he visited the principal cities 
of the south and perhaps the capital itself in order to acquaint himself with every facet of con- 
temporary architecture. On the other hand, did the influence extend the other way? Did Hurtado 
derive these elements from the great retable which Balbas built for the Sagrario of the cathedral 
at Seville, unhappily long since demolished? The only definite link between Hurtado and Balbas 
is their common acquaintance with Pedro Duque Cornejo, sculptor and himself a noted designer 
of altars, who had supplied the figures for the retable of the Sagrario at Seville in 1707 and later 
did likewise for Hurtado’s Sagrarios at Granada and El Paular. The truth will probably never 
be known. One thing, however, is quite obvious. The “Altar de los Reyes” is a product of Anda- 
lucia, owing nothing to Madrid or elsewhere. It is, therefore, to Andalucia that Mexico owes its 
first major Baroque monument. 

The Mexican style was consolidated by another emigrant architect from Andalucia, Lorenzo 
Rodriguez,’” with whose name some of the most notable church fronts in Mexico City are associ- 
ated, particularly the Sagrario of the cathedral. It has recently been discovered that he had worked 
on the cathedral of Guadix,*” perhaps on its great Baroque front begun in 1714.’” In view of the 
proximity of this town to Granada he must almost certainly have seen some of Hurtado’s works 
there. He may well have visited Cérdoba also. Rodriguez’s preoccupation with the skyline of his 
Sagrario, for instance, may owe something to the simpler but graceful skyline of the street portal 
to the church of San Pablo at Cordoba, dated 1703, which has already been mentioned as a pos- 
sible work by Hurtado. The central part of the attic of the Sagrario where it rises to support the 
cross is not very different in outline from this facade at Cérdoba. Both have a remarkably similar 
curvetting outline ending in diminutive volutes, nervous and mixtilinear in Rodriguez’s example, 
more gently undulating at San Pablo. Where the Sagrario displays a representation of a monstrance, 
the other has the coat-of-arms of the Dominicans. Immediately below this, each has a broken 


169. See Aline B. Louchheim, The Church Facades of Lo- 
renzo Rodriguez, unprinted Master’s thesis, New York, 1941 
(copy at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University). 
He worked on the Altar de los Reyes, designed the Segrario 
(1749-1768) and probably the church of La Santisima Trin- 
idad (west facade, 1755-1783). 

170. Romero de Terreros, “La Carta de examen de Lorenzo 
Rodriguez,” Anales del instituto de investigaciones estéticas, 
Mexico (Universidad), no. 15, pp. 105-108. In his article, 


“Eighteenth-Century Church Fronts in Mexico City” (Jour- 
mal of the Society of Architectural Historians, v, 1945-46, 
p. 30), Sr. Diego Angulo Ifiguez mentions that Rodriguez 
was probably acquainted with Rivera’s portal at the Hospicio 
in Madrid. 

171. According to Llaguno (of.cit., 1v, p. 100) this facade 
was designed by Vicente de Acero and its construction super- 
intended by Gaspar Cayén. The interior is in the style of the 
cathedral of Granada. 
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segmental pediment surmounting a niche. Here, however, all resemblance ends. The remainder 
of the facade of San Pablo with its massive architectonic emphasis would have little relevance to 
the architectural practice of Rodriguez’s heyday. In any case he was far too great a master to 
submit wholesale to alien influences. He assimilated them, profiting by the ideas and practice of 
his forerunners yet imparting to them an individual flavor. Hurtado’s influence is seen most 
clearly in the multiple planes and the thick geometrical mouldings framing a mass of minute 
foliation, but by this time these elements had become part of the stock-in-trade of every architect. 
Only one influence is beyond dispute, namely that of the “Altar de los Reyes” in the cathedral, 
upon which he is known to have worked.’ 


IV 


The history of the school which Hurtado founded at Priego can be traced through Teodosio 
Sanchez de Rueda, who worked chiefly in the provinces of Cordoba and Jaén, down to Francisco 
Xavier Pedraxas. 

It is not proposed to deal further with Teodosio Sanchez. It will be sufficient to remark that 
he completed several of the projects initiated by Hurtado, whose style he closely copied. From 
what we know of him and Hurtado’s other famous contemporary, José de Bada, neither emerges 
as an architect of the front rank. The real inheritor of Hurtado’s genius, who developed his style 
instead of merely extending it, was a certain Francisco Xavier Andrés Pedraxas. Today his name 
is virtually unknown, but the sum of his achievements proclaim him as undoubtedly the greatest 
architect of the late Baroque in Spain. 

He was born at Priego, the fourth son of José Pedraxas and Manuela Peralta, on December 9, 
1736.’ Nothing is known of his early life. It is reasonable to suppose that he was apprenticed to 
one of the craftsmen of Hurtado’s School at Priego, perhaps even to Teodosio Sanchez or José 
de Bada. He must have distinguished himself while still very young, as he is found directing 
projects of considerable magnitude at a comparatively early age. 

His activities extended well outside the confines of Andalucia. In 1782 he was working at the 
Cartuja del Paular,'* where, as Ponz records, he designed the pavement of the Transparente and 
a silver shrine for the tabernacle.*** In all probability he was also responsible for the silver shrine 
for Hurtado’s tabernacle in the Sagrario of the Cartuja at Granada. Unfortunately both these works 
were plundered by the French during Napoleon’s invasion of the Peninsula, and no longer survive. 
It has already been mentioned that in the writer’s opinion it was Pedraxas, and not Hurtado, who 
designed the magnificent polychromed doorway standing before the Transparente. He also ap- 
pears to have worked on the sacristy of the Carthusian house at Granada, for this structure, as 
we have seen, left the very deepest impress upon him. 

Pedraxas also worked in the vicinity of his native town, notably at Cabra where in 1774 he built 
the retable of El Santo Cristo de la Caridad in the Hospital of San Juan de Dios,’ and at Aguilar, 
having contracted in 1775 to build the choirstalls for the parish church.’ Perhaps he also designed 
the choirstalls in the cathedral of Guadix. Almost certainly by his hand is the gilded tabernacle in 


~ the church of Santiago in Granada, a charming Rococo variant of the one by Hurtado in the Cartuja. 


The main achievements of this architect are to be found in his birthplace. Priego is an enchanting 
town, built on high ground overlooking an expanse of fertile country. It lies on the main road 
between Cordoba and Granada, and is the center of a prosperous textile industry. The multiplicity 
of its churches and convents, most of them either built or transformed in the eighteenth century, 


172. Diego Angulo Ifiguez, op.cit., p. 31 n. 13. 175. See note 3. 
173. Appendix II, No. 30. 176. Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Juan Cabrera Escalante, 
174. Coleccién de documentos inéditos, edited by Marqués vol. 1773-1774, fol. 760. 

de la Fuensanta del Valle, Madrid, 1893, Cvil, p. 77. 177. Ibid., vol. 1775-1776, fol. 881. 
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attests its importance during the Baroque period. It deserves, indeed, to be declared a national 
monument. 

The Baroque buildings of Priego all belong, with the exception of the main and lateral retables 
of the church of San Pedro, to the second half of the century. Few are documented as yet, though 
from their remarkable uniformity of style it is practically certain that they were designed by the 
same hand. Fortunately, however, the principal work, namely the Sagrario of the parish church, 
bears the signature of Pedraxas in the plaster. From this it is fairly safe to assume that the buildings 
and retables to be described are his. 

Two major influences predominate in the output of this architect. The first is that of the founder 
of the school of Priego, Don Francisco Hurtado. The second is the influence of the Rococo, These 
influences are fused together to form a delicate yet resourceful art. 

Francisco Hurtado, Teodosio Sanchez de Rueda, and Pedraxas represent in a broad way the 
three phases in the development of Baroque decoration in this region. With Hurtado the style 
becomes established. The possibilities of his system of ornamentation are explored to the full. 
There always exists, however, a perfect balance between structure and decoration. This is per- 
ceptible even in the sacristy of the Cartuja, where the decoration emphasizes the structural mem- 
bers and does not obliterate them. For this reason the sacristy belongs rather to the first period 
of the Baroque than to the second. In the Sagrario at El Paular, however, there are already signs, 
as previously pointed out, that in this final work Hurtado was taking a new direction. Here he 
began for the first time to explore the possibilities of pure surface decoration. Sanchez de Rueda 
accentuated this new trend. With this architect entire surfaces become a mass of writhing anarchy, 
and it is to him, no doubt, that we owe the more inchoate ornamentation at the Cartuja of El 
Paular. In the development of a style it sometimes happens that the last phase sees a return to 
the original conception. This happens with Pedraxas. As the years pass a conscious simplification 
is observable in his art, which becomes more orderly and pondered. Yet it suffers no loss of inspira- 
tion. In fact, the later work of this architect displays more real movement than is to be seen in that 
of any of his predecessors. The difference is best illustrated by comparing the Sagrario’™ of the 
church of San Mateo at Lucena (1740-1772) (Fig. 24) with the Sagrario at Priego (Fig. 25). 
Both are products of a kindred school, the difference being that the former illustrates the second 
phase in the development of the style, whereas the latter illustrates the final phase. At Lucena 
the decoration covers almost the entire surface of the walls and the dome, so that hardly any 
space remains free from adornment. At Priego, however, bare stretches of wall alternate with 
areas of concentrated decoration. This is especially true of the main circular chamber where the 
ornamentation has been confined to certain quite specific areas. At Lucena the dome is overcrowded, 
giving a sensation of weight. At Priego, on the contrary, the decoration is light and dispersed, which 
imparts to it an airy and floating effect. 

It is not yet known who was the designer of the decoration of the Sagrario at Lucena, though 
it may well transpire that Pedraxas worked upon it in his early days. The most important feature 
at Lucena is the treatment of the cornice, for we have the beginnings here of that undulating 
movement which is so characteristic of the cornices of Pedraxas. With him this becomes one of 
the main features of his buildings, and he showed an extraordinary resourcefulness in contriving 
fresh variations upon it. 

The Sagrario at Lucena is in polychromed plaster (Fig. 24). Pedraxas employed color in a 
similar way for the camarin situated behind the high altar of the church of San Pedro at Priego. 


178. Locally this Sagrario is attributed to José de Bada. we to find the origin of the latter’s cornices in the cornice 
He may possibly have designed the actual structure but the which crowns Bada’s Trascoro at Granada? A simplified ver- 
decoration, with its use of Rococo motifs, is quite unlike any sion of the Pedraxas cornice is also to be found in the cupola 
of his work. It is almost certainly by Pedraxas. Curiously of the small oratory behind the chapter room of the cathedral. 
enough, touches of Bada appear in the work of Pedraxas. Are 
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The plasterwork is brilliantly picked out in red, blue, white, yellow, green gold, and silver. It 
consists of a small circular chamber surmounted by a cupola and a lantern. The most prominent 
feature is, as usual in most of these examples, the cornice which takes the form of elaborate 
volutes rising from supporting estipites. Unfortunately the entire camarin is in a very bad state 
of preservation. The rainwater, seeping through the cracked windowpanes, has decomposed much 
of the plaster and effaced the coloring. 

Another of the works of Pedraxas in Priego is the church of San Francisco, where the whole of 
the interior is his work. The plasterwork, though comparatively simple, is masterly, especially 
round the dome. The cornice here repeats the movement of the cornice, which flows round the 
church. The retables are of fine quality, but do not present any unusual variations. The portal on 
the exterior of the church bears the date 1776. 

Two very similar churches are those of Las Angustias and La Aurora. Both are somewhat small, 
especially the former. This, according to an inscription inside the church, was built at the expense 


. of Dofia Maria Josepha Malcalijo de Ledén and was completed in 1783. It is the exterior, how- 


ever, that is of primary importance. The arrangement of the cornice here is almost identical to 
that of the cornice surmounting the entrance of the sacristy of the Cartuja of Granada (see p. 43, 
text illus. c and a). 

A similar treatment characterizes the facade of the church of La Aurora, dated 1771, and which 
is the finest example of an exterior by that architect. It is unusual in that he used Solomonic columns 
at a period when they had long been out of fashion. This is another illustration of the tendency 
of the last phase of a style to revert to certain features of the first. A fine belfry, skirted by a lilting 
cornice of great charm, completes one of the most satisfying exteriors of the period in Spain. The 
interior, however, does not live up to the promise of the outside. The decoration of the vaulting 
is too crowded and inchoate to be really pleasing. More noteworthy are the polychromed statues 
of the apostles under baldachins formed by scallop shells capped with foliage, almost identical to 
those in the Sagrario of the parish church. 

The largest church in Priego decorated by Pedraxas is Nuestra Sefiora de la Merced (Fig. 22). 
It bears no date, but it must be a late work, as it shows the influence of the Rococo, which first 
becomes apparent in his work round about 1775. The walls have fine plaster reliefs set in rocaille 
frames. The pendentives of the dome are similarly decorated. The cornice round the church has 
his typical undulating movement and is surmounted by a balustrade in wood of great delicacy. 
The cornice round the drum of the dome is equally vigorous. The gilded retable, which fills the 
apse, is amongst his best works of this kind. 

His crowning achievement in this town is the Sagrario of the parish church (Figs. 25-27). 
This must be considered his masterpiece, and is worthy to rank among the best examples of Spanish 
Baroque interiors. Very briefly its history is as follows.’** In 1771, owing to the restricted dimen- 
sions of the existing Sagrario, which was too small to accommodate the throngs of the faithful 
during the Easter season, permission was granted by the ecclesiastical authorities to proceed with 
the construction of a greatly enlarged one. In the following year, Don Juan Vallejo, the over- 
seer of the fabric of the building, applied to the local municipality for permission to enclose a 
small cul de sac which ran at the side of the church."** The municipality commissioned its surveyor, 
Miguel Alvarez, to examine the site, and on August 22, as a sequel to his report, the necessary 
permission was granted. The work was put in hand at once and lasted for at least fourteen years, 
the last entries in the account books being dated 1786.*** None of the documents cite the architect 
by name, but refer to him as “maestro mayor de obras.” Fortunately, however, there is no doubt 


179. Appendix I1, no. 31. 180. Appendix II, no. 32. 181. Parish archives, Priego. Cuentas de fabrica, 1786. 
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about the authorship of this magnificent work, as the plasterwork is inscribed with the brief state- 
ment “Pedraxas feci, Agosto 20 1784.” 

Pedraxas transformed the original sagrario, a small rectangular structure, into an antechamber 
to the main chapel. This antechamber is lavishly decorated with plasterwork in high relief, and 
is surmounted by an ornate dome pierced by two windows (Fig. 27). The light here is subdued. 
By this means a feeling of oppression is engendered in the spectator, as if the saints in their niches 
and the reliefs of the walls were closing in upon him, his only means of escape being into the 
brilliantly lighted circular chamber beyond. Even Guarino Guarini could not have contrived it 
better. 

No description can do justice to this small but entrancing creation. Its proportions are excellent. 
The carving of the plaster is vigorous yet at the same time delicate, being entirely free from the 
element of coarseness that disfigures so much of Spanish Baroque decoration. The treatment of 
the cornice both of the smaller and the larger domes attains here its highest development. Be- 
yond this it was scarcely possible to go. This masterpiece is marred only by the hideous modern 
altar in silvered wood, which has only recently been erected. 

No record of the architect’s death can be found at Priego, so that he must have died outside 
his native town. There is, however, a tail-piece. On April 24, 1768, in a house situated in the 
Carrera del Aguila, very probably the identical one rented by Francisco Hurtado in 1724 for 
the construction of the tabernacle for the monastery of El Paular, a boy was born called José 
Alvarez Cubero. His godparents were Francisco Xavier Pedraxas and Ana Mansilla, his wife.** 
This Alvarez showed early promise as a sculptor, for in 1782 he was taken by his godfather to 
F] Paular where he carved some statues for the Transparente. On his return he was sent to 
Granada to be trained, and later to Madrid and Rome. In due time he became the leading Spanish 
sculptor of the day, the enemy of Napoleon and the friend of Canova, upon whose frigid neoclassical 


style he modeled his own in preference to the Baroque of his youth. With him ends the great 
school of Priego. 


APPENDIX I 


Mannerism, as its name implies, is essentially a man- 
ner of artistic expression. It is an art characterized by 
the lack of a common allegiance to a broad set of prin- 
ciples that we term “a style.” It is essentially transi- 
tional, groping. The characteristics of this art are 
self-consciousness, contradiction, hesitancy, unbalance, 
sel f-assertiveness, and capricious individuality. No longer 
is it a term used by way of disparagement, for Michel- 
angelo, Vignola, Tintoretto, and E] Greco are Man- 
nerists, but to indicate an artistic trend. In Italy this 
period extends roughly from the Sack of Rome (1527) 
to the end of the century. In Spain it comes later and 
survives much longer. 

It is not now necessary to define in detail what is 
meant by “Mannerism,” as the term is now generally 
accepted and widely used. Its architectural implications 
in Italy have been penetratingly analyzed by Nikolaus 
Pevsner (“The Architecture of Mannerism,” The 
Mint, edited by G. Griggson, London, 1946, vol. 1) 
where its greatest exponents were Michelangelo in the 
Laurenziana (1523-1526) and Vignola in the Gest 
(1568-1575). 


In Spain there is no Renaissance architecture. Spain 


182. Appendix II, no. 33. 


has no architecture of the kind associated with such 
names as Brunelleschi, Alberti, Michelozzo, and Bra- 
mante in Italy, with the possible exception of the cir- 
cular colonnade in the palace of the Emperor Charles V 
at Granada, designed by Pedro Machuca in 1526. Spain 
passes directly from the pseudo-Renaissance of Siloee, 
Valdelvira, and Covarrubias to the architecture of 
Mannerism. 

On reflection this is hardly surprising. Mannerism 
is the expression of the spirit of the age that witnessed 
the Counter-Reformation, and in Spain the spirit of 
the Counter-Reformation was abroad already under 
Ferdinand (1452-1516) and Isabella (1451-1504). 
Not without purpose were they dubbed “The Catholic 
Kings,” and they founded in 1481 the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition. The Spanish cardinal Ximénes de Cis- 
neros (1437-1517), Primate of Spain, Inquisitor Gen- 
eral and originator of the Complutensian Bible was a 
very different figure from the contemporary Roman 
prelate in Renaissance Italy. Similarly, the reign of Em- 
peror Charles V was marked by the struggle against 
the twin heresies of Luther and Renaissance humanism. 
He never succeeded in crushing the Lutherans but the 
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humanism of the Renaissance perished when he sacked 
Rome. Thereafter there was a change in Italy, but in 
Spain Philip II succeeded to a country where the whole 
spiritual climate had long been ripe for Mannerism. 
The style of the Renaissance could never have flour- 
ished in a country given up with such single-mindedness 
to the things of another world. 

Though there are previous evidences of Mannerism, 
for instance in the facades of Machuca’s palace, in the 
Tavera Hospital at Toledo, and in the “patio” of the 
Alcazar in that city, the architect who brought it over 
in a large way was Juan Bautista de Toledo. He was 
in Italy where he is reputed to have worked under 
Michelangelo on the Basilica of Saint Peter’s when in 
1559 Philip II summoned him to Spain to design the 
Escorial. In Italy Mannerism was well under way, so 
that the link with contemporary Italian Mannerism is 
obvious, though Spain, as was natural, introduced some 
very individual variants. 

In the Escorial we find almost all the characteristics 
of Italian Mannerism. We find that all-embracing 
unity which Michelangelo similarly achieved when he 
redrafted Bramante’s plan for Saint Peter’s—a unity 
paralleled in the closely knit and cohesive organization 
which the Council of Trent (1545-1563) gave to the 
Church. Instead of the harmonious interrelation of the 
parts characteristic of the Renaissance, the parts are here 
subordinated to the whole and incomprehensible out- 
side it. The principle of autonomy is replaced by the 
principle of hierarchy, that is of the subordination of 
the lesser members to the greater. After Trent, for 
instance, there were no more anti-Popes and this change 
is emphasized by the fact that the Society of Jesus was 
to take a fourth vow of implicit obedience to the Holy 
See. In the Escorial it is the Church which is the pre- 
dominant feature and everything else is subordinate to 
and dependent on it. 

We have here, too, a feature which would have 
been distasteful to the architect of the Renaissance, 
namely that of three different purposes—monastery, 
palace and mausoleum—being housed in one building. 
“There is the tendency to excess within rigid bound- 
aries” (Pevsner), which is illustrated by its outrageous 
size and the monumental use of monotony. It is self- 
consciously denuded of every trace of ornamentation, 
so that it becomes ostentatiously ascetic. “It is paralyzed 
and frozen, held in a position of stiff restraint, yet by 
no means immobile owing to the discordant motifs 
and contradictory directions everywhere” (Pevsner). 
Instead of contrast there is conflict. For instance, the 
bare stretches of monotonously fenestrated wall conflict 
with the patches which are architecturally treated. 
There is the conflict between the predominantly hori- 
zontal lines of the exterior and the vertical lines of the 
church, particularly the inside. Moreover, this con- 
flict, unlike that in the Baroque, is never resolved. 
The proportions are rendered deliberately inharmoni- 
ous. The height of the interior of the church is ex- 
cessive. The massive walls give the sensation of closing 
in on the worshipper. This feeling of constraint and of 
being hemmed in is common in Mannerist churches. 


“Under their barrel vaults one feels as though inside a 
jewel chest” (Pevsner). There is no relaxation any- 
where, not even in the setting, which is as lonely and 
desolate as any in Spain. 

What Toledo and Herrera have to offer, then, is 
not the smiling architecture of Renaissance Italy. Phil- 
ip II is known to have intervened in every stage of the 
work and it is his cold and ascetic temperament which 
is mirrored here. It does not set out to please our 
senses. “Mannerism has no faith in mankind and no 
faith in matter” (Pevsner). Buildings are no longer 
raised to gratify the sight, but rather to subject the 
beholder to a process of visual flagellation. 

After the resignation of Juan Bautista de Toledo in 
1563, Juan de Herrera, his assistant, took over. He 
introduced a number of notable modifications, for Philip 
wanted enlargements. We know also that he designed 
the facade of the church. As this fagade is perhaps the 
most obvious instance of that architect’s Mannerist 
method, it is worth examining. It consists of two 
storeys, the upper one surmounted by a pediment. The 
ground floor is framed by a pair of heavy semi-engaged 
Tuscan columns. Between these are three arched open- 
ings of equal size giving access to the interior which 
are separated from each other by another column. A 
horizontal band or string-course, interrupted by the 
salient columns, skirts the keystones of the arches. The 
result is that the eye does not clearly see whether the 
line of direction is vertical with the columns or hori- 
zontal with the string-course. Above the latter is a 
trio of rectangular windows, one above each of the 
three entrances. These windows are pushed painfully 
high against the straight architrave surmounting the 
columns. The uneasy impression created by this storey 
is increased by the organization of the top floor. This 
does not rise, as would be logically expected from the ar- 
chitrave. Instead, it is well recessed. It now transpires 
that the purpose of the columns on the lower floor was 
to support, not the second one, but a series of statues 
standing on high bases. The massive strength of the 
columns appears, therefore, to be entirely wasted. But 
this is characteristic of Mannerism. We find it in the 
Laurenziana. “Denial of expressive strength to carry, as 
well as weight of load, is one of the most significant 
innovations of Mannerism” (Pevsner). As previously 
stated, the top floor is recessed. The papery quality of 
this floor between the lower architrave and the huge bee- 
tling pediment which crowns it is remarkable. This is 
due to the fact that on this floor a series of almost in- 
visible pilaster strips have replaced the solid columns of 
the ground floor. They fail therefore to continue the 
vertical movement initiated by the columns. This move- 
ment, then, ends abruptly with the tops of the statues. 
Moreover, these pilaster strips appear to be far too flimsy 
to carry the weight of the pediment and its massive ball 
terminations. Between the bases of the four inner statues 
there are three more rectangular windows identical in 
size with the trio of windows on the ground floor but 
surmounted by a horizontal canopy. Above these, an- 
other string-course emphasizes the same uneasy duality 
between horizontals and verticals which is observable on 
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the lower storey. But the most painful impression of all 
is due to the facts that the second storey is recessed and 
that the spectator from below can only see about half of 
their length. The view of the rest is interrupted by the 
projecting cornice. A last piece of caprice is seen in the 
arched window which invades the tympanum of the 
pediment. The whole facade appears simply to have 
been organized so as to produce the maximum amount 
of discord and contrary movements, while paying lip- 
service to the manner of the Renaissance. It displays 
“an uneasy neutrality rife with potential disturbance” 
everywhere. 

It is not to be wondered at that Mannerism, and 
more specifically the Mannerism of Herrera, survived 
so long in Spain, which had been the standard-bearer 
of the Counter-Reformation. The Baroque in Italy 
coincides with the relaxation of the old Tridentine 
severity. Nepotism invades the Holy See. Popes and car- 
dinals vie with each other in patronizing the arts. In 
Spain, however, at this time, the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, no such deviation from the spirit 
of Trent is yet observable. The Holy Office pursues its 
functions with unabated zeal. Popular religious fervor 
and enthusiam continues at high pitch. The autos sacra- 
mentales, those amazing survivals of the old medieval 
morality plays, continued to be performed on the feast 
days of the Church until Charles III in the interests of 
“enlightenment” suppressed them in 1756. Bad times, 
political upheavals, disorders, defeats, nothing seemed 
to shake the Spaniard’s faith in his supernatural destiny. 
Only in a restricted circle can any change be sensed, 
any decrease in religious intensity be felt until the end 
of the seventeenth century. Yet it is there. The pes- 
simism of Gracian, the great Jesuit writer, is a symp- 
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tom. The militant apostleship of Saint Ignatius Loyola 
had changed into the cautious scholasticism of Padre 
Nieremberg. The forthright simplicity of Saint Teresa 
was replaced by the emotionalism of Sor Maria de 
Jestis de Agreda. The fire of the mystics was freezing 
into the fashionable “quietism” of Molinos. It took a 
long time, but gradually it grew, and, as in Italy, this 
relaxation which does not become apparent in Spain 
until the very last years of the seventeenth century 
coincides with the advent of the Baroque. 

In 1664 Fray Lorenzo de San Nicolas published his 
treatise entitled Arte y Uso de Arquitectura. That it 
must have been addressed to a receptive public is proved 
by its success. It ran through many editions. Yet the 
strange point about this work is that it is based, not 
on contemporary Italian practice, but on the works of 
the great sixteenth century Italian Mannerists, Serlio, 
Palladio, Vignola, and Scamozzi. It was therefore de- 
liberately retrograde. There has been a tendency to 
minimize the importance of this treatise and to point 
to the works of Churriguera and Rivera to prove that 
its effect was slight. Yet the works of these two archi- 
tects are full of Mannerist reminiscences. Indeed, it was 
probably of crucial importance in ensuring a new lease 
of life to Mannerism and in excluding from Spain all 
the spatial complexities of the Italians. It may well be 
owing to this work that much of what is termed Ba- 
roque in Spain is little more than decorated Mannerism. 
The capital, in fact, clung to it when other parts of 
Spain, such as Andalucia and the eastern seaboard, had 
abandoned it in favor of a new style, substituting for 
the essentially structural architecture of Mannerism 
another, sculptural and plastic. 


APPENDIX II 


DocUMENT NO. I 


Parish archives, Lucena. Libro de Bautismos, tomo 
26, fol. 79: “Nacié el dia 6 de Febrero de 1669, hijo 
de Diego Hurtado y Isabel Fernandez. . . .” 


DocUMENT NO. 2 


Archwo de Protocolos, Cordoba. Oficio 31, tomo 
248, fol. 183: “Sepan quantos esta carta vieren como 
nos franc® hurtado y Juan del Rio Maestros de en- 
sambladores y Vnos deesta Ciu*. de Cordoua en la 
collacién de San Pedro conozemos y otorgamos que nos 
obligamos a hacer el terzer cuerpo del retablo de la 
parroquia de San Lorenzo para el altar maior segun 
la planta que tenemos firmada de nuestra mano y la 
del Retor de dha parroquia. . . .” 


DocuMENT NO. 3 


Cathedral archives, Cordoba. Cuentas de fabrica, 
1706: “D. franco Hurtado Izquierdo, maestro maior 
de las obras de dha Sta Yglesia tiene de salario en 
cada un afio 24 fanegas de trigo.” 


DocuMENT No. 4 


Archivo de Protocolos, Cordoba. Oficio 4, tomo 143, 
fol. 309: “Y con condicién que todas las dichas piedras 
an de ser de las medidas mencionadas de las canteras 
de la dha Villa de luque de la Piedra mas selecta que 
en ellas se hallare mui Blanca granimenuda y con al- 
guna Dureza sin Pelos, cagreneras ni otras quiebras 
ni gabarras porque an de ser sanas y enteras en la forma 
que ba dicho y a toda sattisfaccion de Don franco Hur- 
tado mro maior de obras desta ciu’. . . . 

“.. . Y asimismo nos obligamos a sacar una Pieza 
de la dha Piedra de Bara y media de alto y por planta 
baja a Bara y medio de largo y de grueso una Bara 
pocc mas despues de su planta en quadro dejandola 
Bara y media en su Planta como ba dicho para la Al- 
mohada y ropaje de la estatua de su Ema en cantitad 
de quattrocientos R* de Vn. 

Ytt nos obligamos de sacar y Portear dos piezas de 
la dha Piedra que son para las Dos estatuas que an de 
representar las Virtudes de siete Quartas de Alto y 
grueso y ancho pr Planta Baja Una Bara hasta la 
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mitad y de alli arriba de tres quartos en Quadro an 
de benir Despojadas en esta forma ambas a Dos en 
Cantid. de Quinientos Rs... .” 


(Dated August 22, 1708) 


The contract is signed by Martin de Beratura and 
Francisco de la ‘Toba, the quarrymen. 


DocuMENT NO. § 


Archiwo de Protocolos, Cordoba, Oficio 4, tomo 133, 
fol. 391 (extract from the Cardinal’s will): “Yt Por 
quanto desseando yo dar el empleo que fuese mas del 
servicio de Dios y utilidad desta Republica a los efectos 
procedidos de esta messa y Dignidad episcopal auia 
hecho dictamen y resolucion de fundar un Colegio de 
cierto numero de Ynfantes y Acolitos para el servicio 
y culto de nra Sta Yglesia, para cuyo fin compre las 
casas... frente de la Iga del Conv® de Sn Pedro de 
Alcantara, y en su sitio hize labrar a fundamentis el 
dho colegio, cuya obra esta ya casi perfecta; ...y ahora 
estamos bien informados de q la mayor y mas graue 
y extrema necessidad de esta Ciudad es la de un Hospital 
por la falta que hay de ellos en ella, y que los pobres 
enfermos se dan a morir a la inclemencia y se les ad- 
ministran los Stos Sacramentos en las plazas y soportales, 
sin mas providencia corporal ni espiritual. Por tanto 
apreciando esta necesidad por mas urgente y del seruicio 
de Dios y mas propria de nra Pastoral obligacion, y 
reconociendo que la cassa que se hauia dispuesto y fabri- 
cado para colegio a salido muy capaz y a proposito para 
dha Hospitalidad, y que con Ja renta que hasta aora 
le tenemos impuesta y la que (dandonos Nro Sr vida) 
le pondremos y aumentaremos podra con la bendiz™ de 
Dios eregirse y mantenerse un hospital capaz de ocurrir 
y subvenir a la referida publica y extrema necesidad, y 
que en toda esta ciudad y en todos los estados y esferas 
de ella se dessea con grande anssia esto mismo, como se 
nos da significado por diferentes personas graues doctas 
y pias. Por tanto entendiendo puede ser esto mas con- 
forme a la voluntad y servicio de Nro Sr y utilidad 
espiritual y temporal de esta Ciudad y Diocesis (que 
es nro fin) por esta nuestra ultima disposicion reuocamos 
y anulamos la que teniamos hecha en orden a fundacion 
del referido colegio, y queremos y es nuestra voluntad 
que en dhas cassas y fabrica hecha para colegio se funde 
y erija un Hospital (que se llamara del Cardenal) 
como desde luego por el presente instrumento y en la 
mejor y mas valedera forma que podemos lo exegi- 


mos...” 


DocuMENT No. 6 


Municipal archives, Cordoba. Seccion V, legajo 1, 
doc. 8: “Autos y acuerdos de esta Ciu® y de su Especial 
Diputacion de Obras sobre la que se a de hacer en las 
Salas Capitulares della... .” 


DocuMENT No. 7 


Parish archives, Priego. Libro de Desposorios, tomo 
3, fol. 304: “En la villa de Priego en nuebe dias del 
mes de febrero de mil seiscientos y nobenta y nuebe anos 
yo el Ld® D. Phelipe de Ojeda de la Vega cura de 


esta Sta yglesia abiendose amonestado en tres con- 
tinuos dias de fiesta ynter missarum solemnia y no abi- 
endo resultado canonico ypedimento y con mandamiento 
de su merd el Sr Ld® D. Blas Roldan Agraz Vicario 
de esta Villa por ante franco Monteley Cano notario 
ppo en dho dia mes y ano Su merced dho Sr vicario 
di mi lisencia y en mi presencia desposo por palabras 
de presente que hicieron verdadero matrimonio a D. 
franc® hurtado yzquierdo hijo de D. Diego hurtado 
yzquierdo y de Da Isabel fernandez de hermosilla 
naturales y vecinos de lucena con Da Mariana de 
Gamiz y Escobar hija de D franc? Ramirez Bueno y 
de Da Anabentura de escobar su mujer vecinos y natu- 
rales deesta villa fueron testigos los Ildos Bartome de 
Madriz y D Marcos Castillo Bueno y lo firmamos 
Blas Roldan Agraz Phelipe de Ojeda de la Vega.” 


DocuUMENT No. 8 


Arch. Nac. Secciin de clero. Cartuja de Granada, 
legajo 3631 (Libro del Becerro) : “Pieza 34 A. En esta 
pieza 34 una Licenzia de N. M. Vdo Pe Dn Pedro de 
Mena por laqual se conzede a esta Cartuxa de Granada 
liz* para la fabrica del Sagrario que se empezo a fabricar 
el afio de 1702 siendo Prior deesta Cassa N. Vdo P* D® 
Nicolas Ambro*® de Castro y visitador desta Prov* de 
Castilla dho Vdo P* D” Pedro de Mena. La primera 
obra que en virtud de esta Liz* se hizo corrio tal des- 
gracia que se hubo de derrivar hasta la cornisa; y siendo 
Prior y Vissitador deesta Prov* el V°° P* D® fran®° de 
Bustamente se boluio a proseguir y se fenecid con la 
magnificencia que a gloria de D®* N S esta.” 


DocuUMENT NO. 9 

Arch. Nac. Seccién de clero. Cartuja de Granada, 
legajo 3619: 

“Estado temporal de esta R] Cartuxa de Granada en 
el dia Tres de junio de 1720. 


Sagrario y Altar mr y Manifestador del SS™’. 

Para poder reconcerse lo que se ha trabaxado en el 
sagrario, en el Altar mr y en el Manifestador del SS™° 
Sacramento, es necesario suponer que qdo tomo la 
posess" del Priorato de esta Sta Casa quien enforma 
este estado; estavan ya en ella y pag" las dos estatuas 
grandes de Nro P. Sn Bruno, y S" Juan Bapt* que 
estan en los dos Angulos del Sagrario; y por qta de 
6,000 Rs en que estavan concertados. Las de la As- 
sump" de N* S* que esta en el Altar Mayor y la del 
Glorioso San Joseph, que esta en el otro Angulo del 
Sagrario estauan pagados como se dize en el estado de 
su Vd° P®* antecessor 3,538 Rs. 


Ytt: estavan hechas en quadro las paredes del Sagra- 
rio, cubiertas y texadas, y puesta la reja de la ventana, 
aunque mas abajo de la que oy esta; pero tan del- 
gadas y con tantas quiebras al parecer amenazavan tan 
evidente ruyna, que la mayor parte de la Comun® se 


ynclinaua a que se deribasen. 


Ytt: Estavan prevenidos para el Tabernaculo que se 
yntentava hazer, un sotabanco de jaspes ochavado; o 
por mejor decir en quadro rebajadas las esquinas un 
Banco proporcionado de madera ensamblado y tallado; 
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aunque faltavan en el mas piezas de Talla; Ocho col- 
umnas con sus capiteles y cornisas, de que lo mas estava 
en los precisos terminos de ensamblaje. 


En este estado se llamaron Artifices del mayor nom- 
bre; y despues de muy continuadas conferencias se re- 
solbio que dho Banco de Xaspes y dhas piezas de madera 
se adoptassen (quitando dos bancos del ochavado para 
dos capillas) para el Altar m" y ademas del; de su mesa 
q. se dispuso para que sirviese de frontaleza y del marco 
del frontal, se hiziesse tambien un Torno con su Pe- 
destal, de madera tallado y dorado en que se pudiesse 
manifestar con decencia a N™ S* Sacramentado, a q" 
tenia no sin gran dolor esta S Casa con tanta ynde- 
cencia, que avia mucho a™ que no se podia renovar en 
las Misas conventuales. 


Ytt: se resolvio que en la capilla del Sagrario sobre 
quatro pedestales se erigiessen ocho columnas y se 
anadiesse nueba obra por dentro que afianzasse las pare- 
des, y por de fuera para mayor firmeza y para resguardo 
de los cimientos se fabricassen dos Capillas, y de la parte 
del Oriente se hiziesse un Finado o colgadizo que los 
preservasse de humedades. 


De esta verdadera relac™ se colige ser a favor deste 
estado todo el Manifestador, lo mas del Altar m®, la 
Rexa y vidrios christalinos del Arco del Sagrario y todo 
quanto se encuentra de Pintura al fresco y oleo, de 
escultura, de dorado y de xaspes, assi del pavimento y 
paredes, como de todo el Tabernaculo, faltando en 
toda esta obra para su perfeccion y complemento Urna 
correspondiente para N‘® §* Sacramentado, y algunos 
adornos de Bronce dorado a fuego en el Banco y pedes- 
tales del Tabernaculo. 


Corrio la direccion de esta Obra a cargo de D" 
Fran® Hurtado, Maestro mayor de las S*** Yglesias de 
Cordova y Granada a quien solo se le hizieron algunos 
moderados agasajos; porque aviendosele conseguido la 
Administra” de los Proprios y Alcavalas de la Villa 
de Priego no solo lo tuvo por suficiente recompensa de 
su aplic" y cuydado; sino es que regalo a la casa con 
una Pintura de Sta Maria Magdalena de mano del 
Racionero Cano, que esta oy en Capitulo, para cuya 
correspondencia se dispuso otro lienzo de Vandic. 


Previenese que no se yntento obra tan g® y costosa; 
pero de suerte se fue eslavonando lo uno con lo otro 
que conducidos al parecer de un S" engajio, nos halla- 
mos con la obra hecha. 


Tambien se previene que es moralmente imposible el 
ajustar lo que ha costado dha obra; lo uno por aver 
corrido el gasto a q™ de diversos religiosos de que ya 
uno es difunto; Lo otro porque siendo tan costosos los 
portes y sacas de los xaspes; esta la hazian muchas 
vezes dependientes asalariados de la Casa, y aquellos 
q”° se podia, se hazian con el ganado de la Casa de la 
Labor: Lo otro porque como lo persuadia la necesidad 
y el Tiempo; unas vezes hazia el gasto la procuracion 
y otras el Religioso a cuyo cargo estava; Lo otro porque 
los Maestros, oficiales y peones asalariados en la Casa, y 
que comian por q™ de ella, en que se gasto tambien 
mucha mezcla, yeso, piedra y madera de la que suele 
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prevenirse para las regulares obras del Conv" trabajaron 
mucho en dha Obra y es dificil valuar su trabajo. 


Y porque se alabe siempre la especial providencia con 
que N™ S* nos favorece: se previene que hecha y 
adornada la Capilla del Sagrario, al abrir cimiento para 
fundar el Tabernaculo se descubrieron tres profundos 
pozos por donde hubiera flaqueado. Mazizaronse a toda 
costa, y quedo la obra por la bondad de Dios tan firme, 
q ha resistido ya a muy fuertes temblores de tierra 
quando a ellos aun los de mas fuerte canteria suelen 
hacer sentimiento. ... 


—Obras que han echo y sus precios 


La obra del Sagrario, segun la declaracién del Maestro 


maior D. Francisco Hurtado 600,900 
Retablo y manifestador de el altar maior 12,000 
Las dos capillas de los lados del Sagrario 12,000 ” 


DocuMENT No. 10 
Arch. Nac. Seccién de clero. Cartuja del Paular, 


legajo 1160 (extract from a letter written by Don 
Francisco Hurtado to the Procurator of the Carthusians 
in Madrid, Fray Francisco de San Joseph, dated Febru- 
ary 10, 1716): “. .. Tres dias a que estube guesped 
en la Real Cartuja entretenido en algunos modelos para , 
el sagrario que esta alaja preciosa y oi estoi trazando la 
soleria principal que es lo ultimo que ai que azer. Nuestro 
R™° P* Prior esta gustoso mucho porque en todo parece 
se le a dado gusto y se a azertado.” 


DocuMENT NO. II 


Arch. Nac. Seccién de clero. Cartuja del Paular, 
legajo 1160. (letter from the Prior at Granada, Don 
Francisco de Bustamente, to Fray Francisco de San 
Joseph at Madrid, dated June 30, 1711): “... En la 
obra del Sagrario suspende el tpo y la falta de medios 
la Talla; y me empefia mi confianza en la enchapadura 
en que trabajan cinco oficiales y en las pilastras de las 
colunas en que con gran primor entiende nro Atienza.” 


(Letter from Fray Juan de Aguilar at Granada to 
Fray Francisco de San Joseph at Madrid, dated Au- 
gust 11, 1711): “. .. El Mro Atienza estima mucho 
las memorias y el cuidado de buscarle el libro y que 
en quanto a la obra del Sagrario que no ha podido su 
abilidad adelantar mas de lo que tiene executado y en 
lo que falta no se descuidara en discurrir lo mas primo- 
roso, por ahora ya no tiene mas que hazer hasta que 
empieze la talla... .” 


DocuUMENT No. 12 


Arch. Nac. Seccion de clero. Cartuja del Paular, le- 
gajo 1160 (extracts from letters written by Don Fran- 
cisco de Bustamente, Prior of the Cartuja of Granada 
to the Procurator of the Carthusians in Madrid, Don 
Francisco de San Joseph): 


October 13, 1711 


“Quisiera que mi charmo viese a D® Antonio Palo- 
mino y tantease que prezio llevaria por seis lienzos en 
que pintase quatro figuras de la lei natural y escrita que 
representasen el sacro santo Sacramento de la Gracia, 
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los dos de tres baras de altura y sus figuras an de ser de 
cuerpo entero, ylos quatro de bara y medio de alto y 
dos de ancho y sus principales figuras an de ser de medio 
cuerpo y se an de poner a la altura de ocho baras y por 
verbigracia destos lienzos para que el pintor sepa lo 
que se le pide le preuendra my char™® que en uno dellos 
se a de pintar lo que refiere el cap. quarto del exodo en 
que dice el sagrado texto que caminando Moises con 
su mujer y hijo a Egipto y queriendo matarle un An- 
gel, Sephora su mujer circuncido con una piedra mui 
aguda su hijo y se aplaco el Angel.” 


October 27, 1711 


““Mi char™® fr. francisco supuestas las expresiones de 
mi gratitud y afecto que en otro suelen ser politicas 
cortesanias suspendiendo asta otro correo responder a 
la propuesta de Dn. Antonio Palomino a quien, dando 
por asentado el primor y balentia que me dicen tienen 
sus pinturas, espero merecerle mas humanidad en los 
precios y me parece que en atencion a el afecto que 
profesa a esta St* casa, y a la utilidad que le puede oca- 
sionar tener en ella a vista de tan populosa ciudad al- 
gunas obras, quedara gustoso si se le pagan a ochenta 
pesos los lienzos grandes y los pequefios a quarenta. En- 
fin reservo esta dependiencia para el correo que biene 
porque estoy en cierta dilix* que me dara luz para entrar 
en ella si necesitare velerme de este artifice.” 


November 3, 1711 


““Tocante a los lienzos que para nra obra del Sagrario 
deseamos ejecute la grande habilidad de Dn. Ant® Palo- 
mino en quien e formado conzepto q concurren quantas 
prendas parezen prezisas para nro deseo porque asi en 
el primor del pinzel como en la expresion de los pen- 
samientos me dizen que es cierto haze ventajas a todos 
los Artifices de este tiempo; y siendo esta obra toda la 
atencion de nra Benerazion y cuidado no me pareze es 
razon poner su ejecuzion en menos seguro azierto, y 
asi io e tomado el ultimo acuerdo en este particular 
y e resuelto dejar a la discreta eleczion de este Caua- 
lero la obra de estos lienzos, sin otra prezision que hauer 
de ser (como tengo auisado) los dos de tres varas de 
alto y dos de ancho con figuras de cuerpo entero y que 
an de colocarse a tres varas de altura. Y los quatro de 
a siete quartos de alto y dos de ancho con figuras de 
medio cuerpo que se an de poner a la distancia de ocho 
varas de altura, a asi quedo con la seguridad de que a 
de desempefiar mi confianza no solo en la balentia y 
coloridos del dibujo, sino en el alma de lo que expliquen 
y representen, que hauiendo de ser historio con alusion 
al S™° y equaristico Sacramento discurro que no omitira 
segir ni el conzepto menos trevial ni el que con mas 
figuras se manifieste, y en fin siendo esta obra la unica 
que en esta Ciud. hasta aora abra de su mano y que 
mu® del arte desean ber creo yo y es cierto que le daran 
gran credito y realze a su estimaz” y no menos biniendo 
estas alajas a este Monasterio en quien como mi carisimo 
saue todo se eleba con no se que insensible Veneracion. 
En lo demas no tengo que preuenir a mi carisimo pues 
ya le insinue que en los ochenta y quarenta pesos me 
parecia’el mas proporcionado precio.” 


BULLETIN 


November 3, 1711 


“En lo que toca a los lienzos que a de pintar Dn. 
Ant® Palomino escriuo aparte a mi charmo. y ba de 
suerte que pueda mostrarsele mi carta; y por no omitir 
dilix* que condujese al acierto discurria importaria mu- 
cho se empefiase el S$. Duque del Infantado en mani- 
festarle a Palomino deseaua su ex* el que esmerase la 
valentia y primor del pincel en estos lienzos; y aunque 
pudieramos balernos del amigo Sancha y de mi Primo, 
en artifices desta chategoria solo la sombra de un grande 
puede impresionarse.” 


November 17, 1711 


“A Dn. Ant® Palomino escrivo lo que vera mi 
charm®. En quanto a esta dependiencia se me ofrece 
decir y pedir a mi charm® que si condesciende como me 
lo prometo en el precio, cobrando menos le puede dar 
el din® en los tres plazos que se sefialan, o esperando 
cobrarlos de su mano quando venda el azucar, o li- 
brandolos luego porque aunque e pagado trenta y tres 
mil rs que deuia todauia tengo con que pagar.” 


December 8, 1711 


“Escrivo a Dn. Antonio Palomino arreglandome 
enteramente a su disposicion, y remito la contrata dupli- 
cada para que el tenga la una, y la otra se conserue en 
poder de mi charm® quien cuidara de que al pie della 
de recivo del din® que se le fuere dando, y o lo librara 
luego al punto o lo cobrara mi charm? en los primeros 
efectos del azucar.” 


December 29, 1711 


“Me veo precisado a mudar dictamen, por pedir 
a mi charm® este con Dn. Antonio Palomino, le de 
las adjuntas; y solicito saber su animo, asi en el precio 
q. ha de tener el pintar al fresco toda la capilla de el 
sagrario, como en las circunstancias de viaxe y posada, 
si quiere hazerla en casa todo el tiempo q. tardare en 
pintar la Capilla, porque no pudiendo comer carne en 
la clausura es posible que sirva de embarazo. Solo se 
q. tuvo ajustado el pintar al fresco una capilla q. se 
edifico de orden de el Sor. Cardenal Salazar en Cor- 
doba en 20 ducados, siendo como me dizen la mitad 
mayor que la nuestra; y que me parece q. si se ajusta 
el pintarla toda no sera necesario los seis quadros si no 
es que con la variedad de pinturas al oleo y fresco se 
considere quedar con mas singularidad y ermosura; en 
fin mi charm® hecho cargo de que esta obra le ha de 
seguir donde quiera que fuere, procurara acreditar el 
afecto con que siempre la ha mirado, ministrandome en 
este punto todas las notizias q. discurriere convenientes, 
para no errar en la eleccion, pues estamos en tpo. de 
hazerla de talla o pintura.” 


DocuMENT No. 13 


Arch. Nac. Seccitén de clero. Cartuja del Paular, 
legajo 1160 (extract from a letter written by Don 
Francisco Hurtado to Fray Francisco de San Joseph 
at Madrid, dated from Granada, November 24, 1716): 
“Amigo y mui S. mio abra seis 0 siete dias que Ilegue a 
esta ciudad a concluir cosas y en esta semana boluere a 
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hacer mi viaje para mi casa gustosisimo de aber visto a 
nuestro RVerendisimo P® Visitador que gracias a Nues- 
tro senor esta bueno y la admirable obra de nuestro 
sagrario de aquella S“ casa que es cierto es para dar 
gracias a nuestro senor ber que tan en todo y las partes 
se azertase. sea para honrra y gloria suya. lo que en 
comun se bien decir es que en la Uropa no ai cosa como 
ella. al P* le costo sus quebrantos y pasos y asi se ale- 
grara en Dios N® S. de que se aiga conseguido el fin 
que deseaua. .. .” 


DocuMENT No. 14 


Cathedral archives, Granada. Cuentas de fabrica, 
1707: “Con dichos Seis mil R* deste R*® q con los 
diez mill R* del R°° anted** de D® franco de Bur- 
gos de q dio satisfacion a dho Mro sele acabaren de 
pagar los diez y seis mil R® en que se concerto dho 
Retablo demas del asiento se dio a dho Mro Un 
mil cien R* q se sacaron de las Arcas del Cav? el 
dia 1° de Octubre de 1707 con mas ocho cientos y 
setenta y cinco R* los 400 R* q asimismo se dieron de 
ayuda de Costa a Juan de la Torre Mro quien hizo 
dho Retablo y los 475 restantes los mismos q auia 
dado D® franco de Burgos a Diego Sanchez Mro de 
dorador de su trabajo y Materiales de dorar, pintar y 
estofar la efigie de Santiago y cauallo q para q Conste 
se pone esta declaraz™. Granada y Octubre 3 de 1707. 


D® fran® de la Torre y linares.” 
DocuMENT NO. 15 


Id.: “En la Ziudad de Granada en diez y siette dias 
del mes de Marzo de mill settez*® y siette afios, el S* 
Don Joseph Domingo Pimentel Abbad de Santta fe 
Dignidad y Canonigo desta Santta Iglesia y Comisario 
nombrado por el Ill™° S’ Prelado y Cauildo de ella para 
la direccion fabrica y fenecimiento de un Retablo que 
se ha de hazer en esta dha §“ Yglesia para colocar en el 
al Gloriosisimo Apostol Senor Santiago Patron de 
espafia, en el hueco que hace desde la puertta que entra 
a la Real Capilla, hasta el nicho en que esta colocada 
Nra Sra de la Guia; el qual dho Retablo don S* Abbad 
tiene hecho asientto con el Capitan Don franc® Hurt- 
tado Maestro maior desta Santt" Yglesia que la ha de 
executtar er. la forma y con las condiciones sig*"**. 
——La primera que se ha de executar dho retablo segun 
la plantta hecha por dho Mro maior que aprovo Su 
Illma y el Cauildo que esta firmada de dhos S™ Abbad 
y maestro mr anadiendose unos medios estipites en el 
sitio donde estan las pilastras. . . . 


D.D. Joseph Dom. Pimentel franco hurtado” 


DocuMENT No. 16 


Cathedral arches, Granada. Actas capitulares, Au- 
gust 23, 1712, and March 2, 1713: “Se acordo que los 
M® escuela y Otazu vean al Arp® sobre el asunto 
que se compuso en este Cau” del modelo de los pilpitos 
que a venido de Genoua por mano de Dn Julian de Riu- 
era para que segun a Su Ima le pareciere quede tomada 
ultima resoluzién sobre este asunto” 


Id., April 3, 1713: “Los M?® esc y Otazu en Virtud 
de la Comiss" que p™ este Caud? se les dio el dia 23 de 
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Ag" del a. proximo pass’ para que superentendiessen 
en todos los puntos de las obras que se trataron en dho 
Caud® en que se incluio la de los dos pulpitos p™ esta 
Santa Yg* traxeron a este Caud® una memoria que se 
leio de las condiz® que tienen capitulados con Don 
franc® hurtado Mro m* de la Obra del Sagrario deella 
para la de dhos pulpitos que estan conzertados en zien 
mill reales con tornabozes y capiteles todo con ynter- 
venz™ de su Ill* el S* Arpo. Y hauiendose oido y en- 
tentido se acordo que dhos Sres prosigan la rreferida 
comiss™ que les esta dada y en su virtud otorgan la 
escrip™ porp® deeste con dho Mro m®™ de la 
obra de dhos Pulpitos que han de ser de diferentes 
piedras y su fab“ segun el Disefio que se traxo de Flor- 
encia” 


DocuMENT No. 17 


Id., February 27, 1717: “El Sefior Limone en 
Virtud de la comiss™ q por este caud® le esta dada trajo 
a el diferentes modelos que an Bosquejado los artifices 
para que se vieren y se tomasse resoluz™ sobre el punto 
que se dio llamain" que se reduze asi el adorno conque 
se a de finalizar la obra de los Pulpitos aya de ser de 
Bronce o Piedras y conferido largam*® se acordo que 
dhos S™** Limone y Ayala dispongan, el que elijiendo 
de los dhos Modelos el que pareciere mejor se aga uno 
de cera y se traiga al Caud® para que en el se vea, y se 
tome ultima resolucion zerca de la materia y forma de 
que se an de componer y ejecutar dho adorno.” 


DocuMENT No. 18 


Id., January 18, 1718: “Y asimismo se acordo que 
el Senor Doctoral vea a Dn Juan Ag® y al P®* Fr. 
Miguel de San Diego, y que escriua al Mro de Obras 
de la Ziu* de Cadiz sobre que venga a esta Ziu‘ al 
reconozim™ de la obra y perfecc™ de la de los Pulpitos 
y determinandose a venir si lo mereciere su hauilidad 
el Caud® se mostrara agradezido para se Viaje.” 


DocuMENT No. 


Arch, Nac. Seccién de clero. Cartuja del Paular, 
legajo 1161: “En el Real Monasterio de Santa Maria 
del Paular, orden de la Sagrada Cartuja, a dos dias de 
Nouiembre de 1712 anos, estando el Prior, Monjes, 
Sacerdotes, Profesos combentuales y bocales de dha Real 
Cartuja en la parte y lugar que acostumbran para tratar 
y conferir las cosas tocantes y Combenientes al Servicio 
de Dios nro senor, bien y Utilidad de dho RI. Monas- 
terio especial y sefialadamente el Rmo. Padre D® Joseph 
Garcia Prior, D® Juan Cordero Vicario, D" Bruno frz, 
Antonio Calleja, D® Fran® Ugarte, D® fran‘° 
Suarez, D® Matheo Ganer, D® Joseph Pasqual Procu- 
rador mayor, D" Juan Otero, D® fran® francos, D® 
Tiburcio Calderon, D® Agustin Xismera, D" Antonio 
Carrochans y D” felix de Badajoz que confesaron ser 
la mayor parte de los monjes Sacerdotes Profesos com- 
bentuales y bocales de dha Real Cartuja de los que al 
pres“ ay en ella por si mismos y por en nombre de los 
q. son y fueren en adelante por quienes presentaron Boz 
y Cauzion en forma de q estaran y pasaran por lo aqui 
contenido y lo q. en Virtud se hiziere y no yran contra 
ello en manera alguna por ante mi el Scriuano y recep- 
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tor y testigo. Dijeron q por quanto entre los bienes y 
rentas que este Real Monasterio goza por suyas propias 
son dos Zensos el primero de 12,300 Ducados de Plata 
de Pral, y el otro de 8,000 Duc® de Plata que ambos 
hazen 20,300 Duc™ de Plata de Pral, los quales estan 
impuestos y fundados sobre los bienes y rentas, arbitrios 
y Alcav® de la V* de Priego cuya adm” de ellos a corrido 
a cargo de Dn Isidro Carbajo Bernardo de Quiros por 
Desp® de los Senores del R1. Con. de Hacienda dado en 
Virtud de los nombramientos que le dieron los acrehe- 
dores y respecto de hallarse dho Dn. Isidro Carbajo 
Correx™ de la Ciu’ de Alcala la Real y haver mandado 
dhos sres nombrasen los dhos acrehedores adm® por ser 
yncompatible que el pudiera obtenerla por necesitar de 
Residenca precisa en dha V* de Priego, desde luego 
dho Padre Prior y Padres Monjes otorgantes por lo 
que les toca por su parte como uno de los dhos acre- 
hedores nombraban y nombraron por tal adm® para 
que suzeda a dho Dn Isidro Carbajo Bernardo de 
Quiros a Dn franc® Urtado que es persona abil y sufi- 
ziente y en quien concurren todas las calidades y re- 
quisitos que para ello se requiere y como tal administra- 
dor pueda usar y exerzer el cargo de tal de los bienes 
propios, rentas y arbitrios de la dha Villa de Priego se- 
gun y el la forma q. lo a hecho el dho Dn Isidro Car- 
bajo su antezesor y con las calidades y condiciones y 
grabamenes q. conbengan y sean de el cargo y obligaz™ 
de tal adm, y en esta forma hazen este nombram“ 
a favor del dho Dn franc® Hurtado tan cumplido y bas- 
tante como de derecho se requiere y con los demas re- 
quisitos necesarios le afianzan y aseguran de que dara 
buena quenta y razon co con los Principales y reditos 
de dhos censos, y piden y suplican a su Mag q. Dios 
guarde, y senores de su Real Consejo se sirban aprobar 
este nombramiento y despacharle al dho D. fran®® Ur- 
tado titulo en forma de tal adm". Y assi lo dijeron y 
otorgaron ante mi el ss" receptor. Siendo Testigos Dn 
Joseph Sanchez Boticario en este Real Monasterio, An- 
gel Prieto y fran® Calonxe residentes al pres*® en el y 
los otorgantes a quien yo el Scrivano doy fee conozco 
Lo firmaron los q. acostumbran, fr. Joseph Garcia 
Prior, fr. Juan Cordero Vicario, fr. Alonso Calleja, fr. 
Fran® Hugarte, fr. Joseph Pasqual, fr. fran®® francos 
ante mi Juan de la Torre.” 


DocuMENT No. 20 


Arch. Nac. Seccién de clero. Cartuja del Paular, 
legajo 1160 (extracts from letters written by the Prior 
at E] Paular, Fray Joseph Garcia, to Fray Francisco de 
San Joseph): 


June 14, 1716 


. Puede mi char™® otorgar consentimiento en el 


nombre de esta comun® para que al Administrador de 
Priego se le aumenten los cien ducados de salario que 
han gozado sus antezesores, pues siendo esta gracia a 
expensas de el beneplacito de los demas interessados no 
queda accion a disputarla.” 


P.S. . . . Suspenda mi char™® la diligencia a fabor de el 
Adm®™ de Priego asta otro correo porque parece sera 
necesario dar notizia a los padres” 
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June 19, 1716 


. Haviendo conferido con los Padres la pretension 
de el Adm™ de Priego sobre el aumento de cien ducados 
de salario han sido de parecer que respecto de no tener 
exemplar que seguir en esta materia por no auer llegado 
a su notizia semejante aumento, sepa mi char™® mui 
bien lo que se ha hecho con los Administradores pas- 
sados y contanto que no se introduze nueba nobedad y 
que Ja mayor parte de los interesados dan su consen- 
timiento para dho efecto le otorgue mi char™® en nom- 
bre de esta comun‘.” 


DocuUMENT NO. 21 


Id., November 6, 1712: “Mi char™? Fr. Franc? in- 
cluyo en esta el nombramiento hecho por la comun* 
para Administrador de las Alcabalas de Priego en el 
sugeto que desea Nr° Vd° Conviss* cuyos deseos me 
alegrara tengan cabal logro, condescendiendo en el 
mismo los demas interesados o la mayor parte.” 


DocuMENT No. 22 


Arch. Nac. Seccién de clero. Cartuja del Paular, 
legajo 1160 (extracts from letters written to Fray 
Francisco de San Joseph, Procurator of the Carthusians 
at Madrid, by Don Francisco Hurtado from Priego): 


April 20, 1718 
“’.» Ami P® Dn Joseph de S" Bruno mui cordialisi- 


mas memorias; y celebraré con el motiuo de ir auer la 
obra que se intenta hazer en el paular pasar a esa corte 
y dar a V* P. y a mi P® Dn Joseph un abrazo y en el 
interim espero ocasiones del seru® de V.P. en que exer- 
citar mi inutilidad. . .” 


May 18, 1718 


“En carta de 23 de Abril me insinua 
Prior del Paular como en el mismo coreo escreuia su 
R™ y aquella santa comunidad al R™® P® Visitador para 
que si lo permitia su salud Ilegase alla y io le fuese sirui- 
endo para la ultima determinacion de la obra del sagra- 
rio y capillas y sisu R™ resuelve de ir no tiene duda nos 
beremos prestos porque en el correo que biene espero 
razon: a corrido con desgracia la trazita que hize pues 
auiendo pasado tanto tpo aun todauia no deue de aver 
llegado alla.” 


DocuMENT NO. 23 
Id., March 8, 1719: 


.. E] R™ P® Prior del Paular me remitio el poder 
que e estimado mucho y creo nos emos de ber presto 
en esa S casa porque me abisa su R™ pase alla afin de 
la obra del sagrario porque como cosa importante parece 
rezonable que sobren reflexiones mas bien que determi- 
naciones. ...” 


March 15, 1719 


N° P® Bisitador me tiene abisado que emos 
de pasar juntos al real Monasterio del Paular y para fin 
de este mes o principios del que biene pareze que sal- 
dremos de aqui. . . .” 
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DocuUMENT NO, 24 


Archivo de Protocolos, Priego. Pedro Soria Martinez, 
vol. 1722-1730, fol. 98: “En la Villa de Priego en dos 
de Diziembre de mill settecientos y veinte q quatro 
anos antte mi el scriv® Publico y ttestigos infraescriptos 
parecio Franz® moreno Berdugo vecino de esta Villa 
y otorgo que arrienda y da en venta al S’ Don Fran‘ 
Hurtado Juez Administrador por S.M. de las Alcaualas 
proprios y adbitrios deesta dha villa Una casa tienda con 
un pedaso de solar que tiene por suia propia en la Ca- 
rrera del Aguila deesta villa con su agua de pie linde 
con guerto del combento y monjas de Santa Clara 
deella y con casas del otorgante, cuio solar llega hasta 
la pared del guerto de dho Combento y en el se incluie 
Un moral que esta dentro de un colgadero que sea 
hecho, el que se ha de proseguir hasta llegar a la torre 
que linda con la casa y guerto Yncluir en dho solar 
otro pedazo de sitio que esta debaxo de la parra que ai 
en el y linda con las casas de la morada del otorgantte 
y la Acequia servidumbre de las Aguas llubias de dha 
Carrera todo lo qual arrienda por el tiempo que durare 
la obra que esta haciendo en dho sitio para el Taber- 
naculo de Santa Maria del Paular de Segouia con todo 
lo que le pertenece de las lindes adentro y sitios que ban 
seflalados por precio y quantia de Ziento y cinquenta 
R* de Vellon en cada un afio que le a de pagar por los 
dias de S" San Juan de Junio, siendo la primera paga 
con Ziento y zinquenta R* para el dia de S" Juan Que 
vendra de mill settecientos veintte i Zinco y las demas 
adelantte sobrantes como fueren cumpliendo, por cuia 
Quenta confiesa tener receuidos Dos Zientos Rs de 
Vellon que se a" de discontar en las primeras pagas que 
se fueren debengando de dho. arrendamiento, y luego 
que se fenezca la dha obra en el dho sitio a de ser Visto 
estar Extinguido el rreferido arrendamiento, y entonces 
se la a de dexar a el otorgante limpia, libre y desembara- 
sada la dha. Casa tienda y solar y labrada en conformi- 
dad, que estaua al tiempo que se empezo dha obra que 
estaua la expresada tienda con un entresuelo de Yeso 
encafiado para el qual, a de dar las maderas el otorgante 
por auer recoxido la que tenia al tiempo que se desbarato 
para hacer el taller de dha obra, y asimismo se le an 
de labrar los tauiques que tenia que el uno estaua en 
frente de la puerta de dha tienda, y el otro en lo ultimo 
del colgadiso Antiguo que esta mas alto que los demas; 
y quando llegue el caso de que se desbaraten los colga- 
disos, tabiques, y demas reparos que serbieren hecho se 
a de aprobechar de los materiales dellos el dho. senor 
Don Franz® Hurtado o la partte que los ubiere coste- 
ado, y en esta Conformidad se obliga a que le sera zierto 
y seguro este arrendamiento, y que no sera ynquietado 
en el ni despoxado hasta que se aia Cumplido y fenesido 
la dha obra i si le faltare le dara otra tal casa en tam- 
buen sitio con las mismas comodidades, y por el mismo 
prezio mientras no se fenesiere la dha obra, y en su 
defecto le pagara todos los dafios perdidas y menoscabos 
que tubiere y dell se le siguieren y recreasieren, y por 
todo como si aqui tubiera liquidacion se le execute con 
solo esta Escriptura y su juramento en que lo difiere y 
le rrelieua de otra prueua... 

fran®° moreno Verdugo fran® Hurtado.” 


DocuMENT NO. 25 
Arch. Nac. Seccién de clero. Cartuja del Paular, 


legajo 1190: (extracts from letters written by Fray 
Joachin de Recarte, Prior of E] Paular, to Fray Antonio 
Garcia, Procurator of the Carthusians at Madrid): 


January 1, 1757 


“A todos ha parecido bien la estatua del S* S" Miguel: 
pero a diferentes ha dexado de parecer bien el q. V* 
R®* haia hecho la crecida paga sin comunicar primero a 
esta S“* Cassa; por lo q. suplico a V* R®* q. antes de 
pagar lo que falta para el retablo, nos avise lo q. pida 
D" Luys por lo q. tiene en su cassa.” 


March 19, 1757 


“Quando dn. Luis Carmona tenga concluido todo 
p* el retablo de S® Miguel, lo embiara V. R* con el 
maior cuidado y seguridad que pueda ser, y no pague 
V. R* a D® Luys sin dar primero avisso a cassa de lo 
q pidiere.” 


DocuMENT No. 26 


Arch. Nac. Seccién de clero. Archivo Cartuja de 
Granada, legajo 3631: “Pieza 39. Esta en esta Pieza 
una Lisencia conzedida en Acto de Visita de esta Cassa 
po N.M. V%* PP D® Joseph thomas Prior de la Car- 
tuxa de Ara Christi, y D" Juan Bap“ Periz Prior de 
la de Porta Coeli Comissarios Vissitadores de esta S“* 
Cartuja de Granada para edificar la Sacristia y dos 
capillas a los !ados del Sagrario su fha el dia § de febrero 


de 1713.” 
DocuMENT NO. 27 


Parish archives, Priego. Libro de defunctones, Satur- 
day June 30, 1725: “D® fran® Hurtado, Juez Ad- 
ministrador de Alcabalas desta Villa, en S** Maria, en- 
tierro y off solemne 24 capp™, coff* de mi P® S” Pe- 
dro, doble apinio, 5 Responsorios y 7 salmos, Musica, se 
enterro en Bobeda su testamento ante Juan Ant® Hoyo 
SS° publico en nov® de 1723.” 

No trace of his will remains. 


DocuMENT No. 28 


Arch. Nac. Seccién de Clero. Cartuja del Paular, 
legajo 1164: (extracts from letters written by Fray 
Nufo de Villavicencio, Procurator of the Carthusians 
at Madrid, to the Visitor General of the Province of 
Madrid): 

February 13, 1732 


“*. . . El pleito que tenia n™ casa de Granada en el 


Consejo de Cruzada se a ganado mas de lo que querian 

pues se contentauan con que se confirmasse la sentencia 

del Tribunal de Granada por lo que quedaua la Cartuja 

sin casas, y los herederos de D® Franc® Hurtado con el 

cargo &*. aora quedan todos libres y la Cartuja con las 

casas: supongo que la parte contraria fue quien apelo. 
” 


August 15, 1733 


“. . - El pleito de Cruzada se voto el Jueves a favor 
de la Cartuja de Granada, aunque con una coleta no 
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mui buena para los herederos de Dn. Franc® Hurta- 


DocuMENT No. 29 


Arch. Nac. Seccion de clero. Cartuja de Granada, 
legajo 3619: “Estado temporal de esta R] Cartuxa de 
Granada deesde el dia 7 de Junio de 1723... . hasta 
el dia 1° de Octubre de 1728. 


Carpinteria 


Quedaron el la carpinteria 22 quartones para la 
fabrica de la sacristia que se pretendia hazer.... 


Bienes Rayzes 


Asimismo se emplearon 32,583 rs y 12 mrs en la 
compra de casas que compro este Monasterio con su 
Carmen que fueron de D® fran®® Hurtado Maestro 
mayor de obras en la Carrera del Darro en cuia canti- 
tad entro un censo que redimio dho Monasterio de 
200 duc”. 


Estado temporal de esta RI Cart* de Gran* desde el 
dia 8 de Junio de 1728 .. . hasta el dia 25 de Marzo de 
1730. 


Carpinteria 
Por ynforme de fr. Joseph Bazquez qued6 en esta 


obra una partida de Mad* de Jas Indias que costé 5,500 
R® p* los caxones de la sachristia que se dessea hazer. 


Estado temporal de esta R] Cart* de Gran* desde el 


dia 13 de Junio de 1730... . hasta el dia 28 de Julio 
de 1736. 


Obras 


Se han hecho en el discurso deste estado la Obra de 
la sachristia y los caxones que se han de poner en ella, 
un Cortijo en la Vega y un Pajar en el Corral de los 
Bueyes de esta Casa. Todo ha venido de costa 400,000 
rs poco mas o menos 


Bienes Rayzes 


Ytt: Otra cassa principal que fue de Dn Franc® 
Hurtado en 32,480 rs. 


Estado temporal que tiene esta Santa Cartuxa de Gran- 
ada desde el dia 18 de Julio de el afio 1738 hasta el 
dia 26 de Junio de 1742. 


Obras 


Primeramente en las obras de la sacristia 106,583 rs 
Ytt: Por una piedra blanca para la estatua que se 


ha de hacer de N. S® P® tubo de costa 1,825 rs 


Estado temporal de esta S“ casa de Granada desde el 
dia 26 de Junio de 1742 hasta el 27 de Junio de 1747 


Sacristia 


En estos cinco afios de este estado se concluyo la 
talla de Yeseria, se puso el frontal de jaspe, los cajones, 
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se hizo todo el Pavimt®, y se hicieron y pusieron las 
Puertas Hacenas de la Sacristia, y puertas del Coro q 
todo tuvo de costo 28,580 rs y 29 mrs., que nos did nra 
Madre del Paular aung no se incluien nrs materiales q 
estaban ya comprados, hasi para las puertas como para 
lo demas. 


Estado temporal que tiene esta S‘* Casa de la RI Car- 
tuxa de Gran™ el dia 1° de Enero de 1771. 


Obras 


Ytt: en el retablo de la Capilla de la Sacristia de N. 
S*° P® se llevaban gastados hasta fin del ano 1770 
33,500 rs. P* dha cantidad dio N. M® el Paular 30,000. 


Estado temporal que tiene esta Sta casa De la RI Car- 
tuxa de Granada el dia g de Maio de 1783 que entro 
por prior N. M. V. P. Domingo Lastiri. 


Acabé el retablo De la Sacristia, que dejo empezado su 
Antecesor y le tubo de costa 5 3,830 rs.” 


DocuMENT No. 30 


Parish archives, Priego. Libro de Nacimientos, vol. 
33, fol. 2917: “En la villa de Priego en nueue dias del 
mes de Dizi" de mill setezientos trenta i seis afios el 
L® Antt® Carilio Aguilera Cura desta Santa Iglesia 
Baptizé solemnemente a franco Jabier Andres que 
nazio el dia tres del coriente hijo de Joseph Pedraxas 
y de Manuela de Peralta su mujer, fueron sus com- 
padres Andres Gomez y Ana Maria Leon su muger 
testigos D” Bernardo Peralta presbitero y D® Manuel 
Ruiz Coledrano y lo firmamos 


Antonio Carillo Aguilera Bernardo Peralta” 


DocuMENT No. 31 

Parish archives, Priego. Cuentas de fabrica, 1771: 

“Cuentas de Fabrica. 

1. Desde prim® de Enero del proximo pasado de mill 
siete cientos y setenta y uno hasta fin de d™ de el [Y 
respecto aque reseruando los Granos precisos para los 
Salarios de ministros, deue hauer vendido los demas al 
tiempo oportuno con la Correspond™ Licencia atten- 
diendo al estado prest® de la fabrica y a la nezesidad, 
que ha representado el May™® de una capilla para E] Sa- 
grario en la Iglesia maior; mando se principie esta Obra 
en los terminos mas utiles y correspondientes y segun 
tiene pensado Dho May™® con Acuerdo del Maestro 
Alarife de dha Yglesia, que tambien ha enterado Su- 
merz® del modo y planta de Dha obra y de la nezesidad 
de ella para el maior Culto de decencia y sobre que en 
este Dia se le ha concedido permiso. . . .” 


(Dated June 27, 1772) 
DocuMENT No. 32 


Id. (copy of a declaration made by Juan Joseph 
Vallejo before the notary, Domingo Garcia Moreno, 
dated August 22, 1772): “Don Juan Joseph Ballejo, 
Presbitero Vezino desta villa y Mayordomo de la fa- 
brica de la Yglesia de Nuestra Sefiora de la Asuncién 
unica Parroquia della—Digo que la Capilla del Sagrario 
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de dha Yglesia es muy reduzida, por cuyo motibo en 
el tiempo de mucha concurrencia en el del cumplimento 
anual de la Yglesia estan los fieles con yncomodidad por 
lo que tengo determinado con consentimiento y orden 
del Sefior Gobernador y Rebisor de la Ziudad de Al- 
cala la Real en esta Abadia el hazer una nueba Capilla 
y Sagrario en la referida Yglesia con (-lacuna-) esten- 
sion que laque del presente tiene y para ello se nezesita 
tomar el terreno que se nezesitare de una calleja con 
quien espresada Capilla linda que tiene veynte y dos 
varas de largo, y ancho por una parte tres varas y por 
su entrada dos y media. ... 

La Villa acordé que siendo de perjuicio del comun 
terreno ni ynteresado alguno conzedia y conzedio li- 
senzia a la dha fabrica de la referida Yglesia. . . . para 
que tape de pared la expresada calleja y en la parte que 
nezesite de ella haga la nueba fabrica de expresada ca- 
pilla de Sagrario.” 


DocuMENT NO. 33 


Parish archives, Priego. Libro de Nacimientos, 1768: 
“En la villa de Priego en el beinte y quatro dia del mes 
de Abril de mil sietecientos sesenta y ocho anos yo el L® 
D® Jorge Torralbo Agudo Cura desta S“ Iglesia bap- 
ticé solemnemente a Joseph de San Jorge que nacié el 
dia beinte y tres del corriente hixo de Domingo Albarez 
y de Ant* Cubero su muger naturales y vecinos desta 
villa; Abuelos paternos Domingo Albarez y D* Luisa 
Garcia Mondragon su muger; y Maternos fran®® Cu- 
bero y fran® Valenzuela su muger; fueron sus comp* 
fran®? Xavier Pedraxas y D* Ana de la Cruz Mansilla 
su muger a los que adverti su obligacion; testg* Lorenzo 
Villena y Antonio de los Santos y lo firme 


L® Dn Jorge Torralbo Agudo” 


CHELSFIELD, KENT, 
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ADAPTATIONS FROM GREEK REVIVAL 
BUILDERS’ GUIDES IN KENTUCKY 


CLAY LANCASTER 


lished two years ago, the attempt was made to show the indebtedness of American architects 

and builders to the handbooks—first English (prior to 1800) and then American (from about 
1800 until the time of the Civil War)—for the buildings that they produced. This indebtedness 
to the books was of no uncertain reality; and yet, as was pointed out, the architects and builders 
enjoyed exercising their own originality. The result is that today one seldom finds an ante-bellum 
house that looks as if it has been taken either in its entirety or in its essential parts directly from 
a specific plate in a known volume, with the exception of certain examples in the Gothic Revival 
idiom. Without meaning to depreciate the value of originality on the part of the builders, it 
may be said that this is too bad, inasmuch as some superior and interesting specimens of archi- 
tecture and of architectural details are to be seen in the early guide and plan books, that ap- 
parently were never executed. 

The question arises: to what extent did the designs in the builder’s guides determine the forms 
or features of buildings constructed? A full and complete reply to the question would require pro- 
longed research and the publication of a lengthy and tedious report, copiously illustrated. For 
all practical purposes, however, an answer to the query may be derived through inference from a 
survey narrowed to a limited region and to a single period. There is no great virtue in amassing 
examples which are so similar to one another that they lead to nothing but the identical conclusion. 
On the other hand, we must not overlook the fact that regional differences were existing realities 
sustained by discrete local building traditions, and that although the sources of published designs were 
the same in all parts of the country during any given period, the application varied slightly from 
one section to another. 

The author has chosen the most popular and at the same time the most characteristically Amer- 
ican of the early nineteenth century building styles—the Greek Revival—for this discussion. 
And Kentucky has been selected as the ideal specimen-region because of its location between north 
and south, and east and west. The Greek Revival attained the hegemony over all other romantic 
styles imported to the United States during the opening years of the nineteenth century, first 
because of its geographical association with that foremost of American aspirations, democracy, and 
second because of its being a more or less logical culmination of the classical building tradition that 
had been brought over practically at the beginning from Georgian England. The American, with 
his aptitude for mechanical equipment, found the larger forms of the Greek Revival style better 
suited to his new methods of production than the earlier forms that had been carved or molded 
by hand, but at the same time pleasantly familiar in appearance. They were at once more easily 
fabricated by steam-powered saw or casting technique and more elegant than those in use. 

The first American builder’s guide to offer the Greek orders was John Haviland’s The Builders 
Assistant, published in Philadelphia in three volumes from 1818 to 1821. The sixth enlarged 
edition of Asher Benjamin’s second book, The American Builder’s Companion (1827), also pre- 
sented Grecian motifs, although the latter’s were confined to the orders of two Greek temples, 


LT the author’s article, “Builders? Guide and Plan Books and American Architecture,” pub- 


1. Magazine of Art, XLI, no. 1, 1948, pp. 16-22. 
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those of the Parthenon and of the temple on the Ilissus. Foliated rosettes from the Haviland 
book* may have offered models for the plaster forms in the coffered ceiling of the senate chamber 
of the old Gideon Shryock State House at Frankfort, Kentucky,’ the first Greek Revival structure 
west of the Alleghenies, completed and occupied in 1829. A pilaster with a sunken panel, the 
upper and lower extremities extending into the panel area, is an architectural motif from the 
Haviland book that appeared ubiquitous flanking front doorways throughout Kentucky from two 
to four decades after its distribution in The Builder’s Assistant. This feature may have come to 
the west indirectly, having reappeared in Asher Benjamin’s Practice of Architecture and in Minard 
Lafever’s Modern Builder’s Guide, both printed in 1833.” 

The decade of the 1830’s was the period during which the majority of the Greek Revival 
architectural guides were published. The outstanding authors of the group were Benjamin, 
Haviland, and Lafever, already mentioned, and Edward Shaw and also William Brown and 
Chester Hills. The affluent era of Greek Revival building in Kentucky was the twenty-year period 
from 1840 to 1860. An entire decade had elapsed after the completion of the first Greek edifice 
in the commonwealth before the style showed signs of attaining a firm foothold and popular 
acclaim. It is true that Gideon Shryock, the author of the initial building, himself erected several 
other public buildings during the early and middle 1830’s—notably Morrison College of Transyl- 
vania University at Lexington (1831-1835), the Franklin County Court House at Frankfort 
(1832-1835), the Jefferson County Court House at Louisville (1835-1859), and the Louisville 
Medical Academy (1838)*—and that these were predominantly Greek Revival in style. How- 
ever, Shryock’s design for the Orlando Brown residence in Frankfort (1835),’ his one known 
essay in domestic architecture during this period, was at best a transitional building, retaining an 
early fan window in the pediment, a porch sheltering an unadorned front door, a central hall arch, 
and slender colonnetted mantels; it showed a tendency toward the Greek only in its heavier 
woodwork, specifically in the wider door jambs and higher washboard. Approximately a ten-year 
period was required for the Kentuckian’s eye to become reconciled to the adaptation of this mon- 
umental style to his residential architecture, and in Kentucky, residences made up the bulk of the 
buildings constructed; yet once accepted, the Greek Revival quickly became the prevailing type, 
and architects other than Shryock followed the master’s example by putting it to good use. 

A typical illustration of how a design printed in a book was adapted by a Kentucky builder is 
evident in the connatural designs: plate 28 from Asher Benjamin’s Practical House Carpenter, 
Boston, 1830 (Fig. 1), and the front doorway of Warrick, a good-sized house built in Danville 
in 1845 (Fig. 4).° The entablature and antae are virtually the same, with the exception that the 
raised meander has been omitted at the bottom of the anta panels of the Kentucky house, and the 
height of their plinths has been reduced. Otherwise, the uprights and the horizontals of this en- 
framement are reasonably alike; one notices especially the identity between the detailed profiles 
of capitals and cornice. However, the superstructure above the cornice has been simplified, and the 
paneled central block is missing from the executed doorway. Also, Doric columns have been placed 
in antis in the later example; and the number of panel divisions of the dual-leafed doors has been 
lessened. Conspicuously absent are the delicate frets in the region of the doorknob.° 


2. Vol. 1, pl. 24. 

3. In particular the centerpiece resembles the forms shown 
in plate 24. 

4. Vol. 1, pl. 23, a design for a mantel. The motif appears 
at Castlelawn on the Richmond Road, at Waveland on the 
Higby Mill Road and on the Betty Bryan house en route to 
Harrodsburg, all of which are not far from Lexington. 

s. Asher Benjamin, Practice of Architecture, New York, 
1833, pl. 29; Minard Lafever, The Modern Builder's Guide, 
New York, 1833, pl. 87. These are both doorway designs. 
The motif also appeared in modified form in the latter au- 


thor’s The Young Builder’s General Instructor, Newark, 1829, 
pl. 46, another mantel design. 

6. The author’s “Gideon Shryock and John McMurtry, 
Architect and Builder of Kentucky,” The Art Quarterly, Au- 
tumn, 1943, figs. 4-6 (facing p. 261). 

7. Ibid., fig. 9 (facing p. 271). 

8. At present the section for colored children of the Ken- 
tucky School for the Deaf. 

g. One notes that the Benjamin design for a “FRONT DOOR 
case” (Fig. 1) furnished the model for the frontispieces 
(upper and lower) of the Hermitage, the Andrew Jackson 
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It is not difficult to determine the source of an architectural design if that design displays dis- 
tinguishing traits which may be correlated with the details of a published plate, provided the plate 
be the original creation of the author and not reproduced by others. But many Greek Revival 
motifs having been derived from parts of ancient Greek buildings, measured drawings of which 
appeared in more than one book published contemporaneously, it is usually next to impossible to 
determine which particular book served as a guide for the builder who attempted to translate Hel- 
lenic marble temple forms into American wooden buildings. The Allen house on the Cane Run 
Road south of Georgetown is a typical Greek Revival country villa, having a pedimented, two- 
storied tetrastyle Doric portico centered on the facade pierced by triple-light windows and bounded 
by coupled pilasters. A wide transverse hall, containing a graceful open-newel stairway, is flanked 
by two pairs of rooms, a narrow service stairhall separating those on the right. Single-storied 
porches were attached to each side and to the back of the house. The order of the front portico 
(Fig. 6) was copied from that of the Parthenon, an ambitious choice for prototype. For the full 
array of triglyphs, mutules with guttae and anthemion at the corners of the cornice soffit to have 
been used on a Kentucky residence is most unusual, if not unique. A copy of Edward Shaw’s Civil 
Architecture, a Boston Publication of 1836,’° belongs to a private Kentucky library,"' and to the 
flyleaf of this book is affixed the bookplate of the nineteenth century Bluegrass architect, Thomas 
Lewinski. Plate 37 from Civil Architecture presents the “GRECIAN poric. From the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens” (Fig. 3). It is the author’s opinion that the details of the Allen house were 
derived from the plate in this particular book;”* and in all probability Thomas Lewinski was the 
architect of the house. Unlike the Parthenon, but common to the American book design and house 
are the undecorated metopes of the frieze. The arrangement of the free-standing uprights and 
horizontals is in sympathy with the prescribed form of a Kentucky facade, and the elongation of 
the column shafts and the increased spans of the entablature are in accordance with honest wooden 
construction. 

An unusual plate in the Edward Shaw book, Civil Architecture, is an entrance design with the 
door and its enframing lights recessed behind a distyle screen of fluted Ionic columns in antis 
(Fig. 2). The top line of the flat architrave is raised a few inches in the center, forming a broad 
panel in which there is a sunken fascia whorled in angular helices at either end, directly above 
the columns. Antae supporting the extremities of the architrave have plain shafts without bases. 
This design, plate 78, is the obvious prototype for the main doorway of The Elms (Fig. 5), 
the William Leavy villa that stood about a mile southwest of Lexington prior to its destruction 
by flames a few years ago. The Elms, built during the latter 1840’s by John McMurtry and later 
owned and occupied by this builder, was a house vast in size yet simple in décor. Sheltered by a 
ponderous colossal-order portico, the main entrance differed from the scheme of plate 78 in the 
shallowness of its recession, the increased width of its dual-leaf door, and the smoothness of the 
shafts of its columns.** Yet the sequence of its parts was unmistakably borrowed from the Shaw 
plate. 

The books by a single author that exerted the greatest influence upon Greek Revival architec- 
ture over all America were those by Minard Lafever, whose five titles went into fourteen or more 


home near Nashville, Tennessee, Kentucky’s neighboring state 
on the south. The pilasters, entablature, and also blocking- 
course have been faithfully reproduced, the first made some- 


12. The author is fully aware that this identical subject is 
to be seen in Lafever’s Builder’s General Instructor (1829), 


what taller to allow for a full-width transom over the dual- 
leafed doorway and side-lights, with rectangular panes of glass 
around the upper doorway and lozenge-shaped panes around 
the lower. 

10. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. The first edition 
appeared in 1830. 

11. Owned by Mr. William Combs of Lexington. 


pl. 9, and Modern Builder’s Guide (1833), pl. 52, and in 
Benjamin’s Practice of Architecture (1833), pl. x1, and 
American Builder’s Companion (1827), pls. a-B. 

13. A photograph showing the front elevation of The Elms 
will be included among the illustrations of the author’s mono- 
graph on John McMurtry scheduled to be published by the 
Bur Press of Lexington during 1950. 
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editions between the time of the appearance of the first opus, The Young Builder’s General In- 
structor, in 1829, and the last, The Architectural Instructor, published posthumously in 1856. 
Minard Lafever, being “practically experienced in Architecture and House-Building business,” 
understood and appreciated the problems and aspirations of his confréres; and to them he addressed 
his text and illustrations. The success of his endeavors is evident from the frequent use made of 
his books. 

The Young Builder’s General Instructor is characterized by plates that are crowded with alter- 
nate versions of each item presented, a trait borrowed from eighteenth century British publications. 
The influence of this book was widespread, although somewhat incidental, it having to do mostly 
with minor architectural embellishments. The flattened adaptation of a low pediment with applied 
foliations in relief and prominent antefixes at the ends, appearing in plate 51 (it being part of a 
store-front ensemble), may well have inspired the parapet over the cornice of the principal 
doorway of the so-called Honeysuckle House in Harrodsburg, albeit the latter differs in that its 
enframing lines are curved.’ The tall necking of an Ionic column with anthemion appliqué, seen 
in the preceding plate (50), may have been the prototype for the treatment of the columns be- 
longing to the two-story portico of Lemon Hill on the Cleveland Road near Lexington.”® A door- 
frame from this same book—plate 49, figure 1 (Fig. 7)—was used literally for the enframements 
of the third-floor doors (Fig. 8) of the great mansion of Junius Richard Ward, completed during 
the latter 1850’s near Georgetown. The attic doorway of the Kentucky house displays running 
moldings across top and sides and carved square corner blocks whose every line is taken from the 
Lafever diagram. The plinth lacks only a narrow nosing at the top; the baseboard is similar, al- 
though not identical to the corresponding elements in the drawing. Other Kentucky interior door- 
ways bear some semblance to the latter: one belonging to the Taylor house in Harrodsburg may 
be mentioned as an example.”® 

A plate in the Young Builder’s General Instructor shows four mantel designs, one of which has 
the shelf supported on impost blocks upheld by Doric columns resting on cubic bases (Fig. 11 right). 
In the parlor of the William Y. Davis house in Bloomfield stands a mantel of the Doric order 
(Fig. 12), plainer, more bold of form, but evidently derived from the Lafever inasmuch as the 
latter is an unusual version of a chimneypiece. The plinth of the Davis mantel is a complex form, 
the channels of the shafts are fewer, the flat surface between the imposts is unbroken, and the 
cornice is heavier. Vertical moldings fill the panels of the imposts; and these suggest the cor- 
responding feature of the alternative design that completes the symmetry of the Doric mantel 
in the Builder's General Instructor (Fig. 11 left). 

Minard Lafever’s second book, entitled The Modern Builder's Guide, was published in New 
York City during 1833. The plates are more beautiful, more skillfully made and better printed 
than those in the first book. The exterior treatment around the windows of the Honeysuckle House 
in Harrodsburg has been borrowed from the interior doorway details of plate 82 from this book. 
Consisting of flat side plates bounded by a molding that steps out on a level with the soffit and 
forming “Greek ears” at the top, the broad surface over the opening is decorated with carved 
classical rinceau concentrated at the center and extremities, and connected by long tendrils with 
whorled ends. The sides of the Lafever door are studded with Persian rosettes, omitted from the 
windows of the Harrodsburg house. 

A front doorway design, plate 63, from The Modern Builder’s Guide, was conceived and deline- 
ated by the New York-New Orleans architect, James H. Dakin (Fig. 9). It has been shown that 
this ensemble influenced the frontispiece of the Miller-Kerrison house on Wentworth Street in 


14. The Honeysuckle House is located near the city limits grass, Lexington, 1938, p. 200. 


on the road leading to Danville. 16. Illustrated in Rexford Newcomb, Old Kentucky Archi- 
15. Pictured in Elizabeth M. Simpson, The Enchanted Blue- tecture, New York, 1940, pl. 102. 
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Charleston, South Carolina.*’ The Erechtheum-inspired frieze pattern separated from the plain 
architrave by a taenia below which hangs a continuous row of guttae, and straight antae with egg- 
and-dart enriched echini and simple bases, appear as the entranceway to the Holloway house in 
Richmond, Kentucky, behind the Ionic giant-order portico (Fig 10)."* Liberties were taken with 
the flanking antae of the doorpiece of the Charleston house, which was not the case in Richmond. 
The cymatium of the latter, however, has been carved after the manner of the anta capitals. The 
span of the opening is greater also, because of the width of the dual-leaf doorway. One misses the 
athemion and acanthus scrol! grille in the broad transom, and the Corinthian order of the stanchion- 
piers: the first, but not the second, was employed in the Charleston version. The inner area of 
the Holloway house bears more than casual affinities to Lafever’s plate 81 from the same book, a 
double-leaf doorway of corresponding members but taller proportions. The plate just mentioned 
may have suggested the front door of Kirklevington, a late Greek Revival mansion on the Tates 
Creek Road about four miles out of Lexington. 

Lafever’s third, finest and most influential volume was The Beauties of Modern Architecture, 
New York, 1835. This book presented the ceiling centerpiece from which hung the chandelier in 
at least one room of practically every large or medium-sized Greek Revival domicile in Kentucky. 
It was a radial design composed of petals and tongues, egg forms, rinceau, anthemions, and rosettes 
(Fig. 13). This centerpiece was reproduced most accurately on the ceiling of the stairhall in the 
Holloway house in Richmond (Fig. 14). Here, the Persian rosettes have become American sun- 
flowers; but this outermost motif is seldom, if ever, included elsewhere. In both the Ward and 
Allen houses located near Georgetown, these three-foot wheel designs are set in circular, slightly 
recessed panels, those in the former still showing their original colors of pink, yellow, and light 
blue and green. In all likelihood the Lafever-designed centerpieces were plaster cast in mass pro- 
duction and offered for sale by catalogue.” 

The carved walnut headings of the doors opening into the main transverse hall of the Ward 
mansion have been derived from plate 1 of The Beauties of Modern Architecture. For central 
motif an acroteria is raised upon inverted volutes flanked by an open cresting of tendrils. The 
carving that extends below is similar. Antefixes stand at either end. The Ward-house door carving 
is more delicate, the central fan being smaller, the horizontal coping thinner, and the lower portion 
imposed upon a separate cornice. The bead-and-reel in the door frame does not appear, nor does 
the imbrication in the upper half of the tall door panels.”° 

Akin to the preceding is the design comprising plate 25 (Fig. 15), and detailed in plate 26. 
The cresting at the ends is unchanged, whereas the crowning central motif has been elaborated, 
the volutes turning down instead of over. This is a scheme for a “sLIDING DOOR DESIGN” to be in- 
stalled between two principal rooms of a residence, one that is not connected to the entablature 
encircling the rooms. It is claimed by Lafever to be “original in its features” and “classed with 
the richest compositions of the [then] present style of finishing.” It materialized in Kentucky as 
the off-center frontispiece of an 1840 house called Diamond Point in Harrodsburg (Fig. 18). 
The decorative superstructure, the frieze of anthemions (slightly altered at each end) are embodied 
in plastic form with due respect to the general proportions. The pair of Ionic columns im antis 


17. The author’s “Builders’ Guide and Plan Books,” Maga- 
wine of Art, 1948, p. 19, figs. 5-6. 

18. The frieze from the Erechtheum was used on a good 
many Greek Revival Kentucky frontispieces, combined with 
elements different from those of the plate under discussion. 
Examples are Castlelawn on the Lexington-Richmond Road, 
Waveland on the Higby Mill Road, and La Chaumiére du 
Prairie off the Lexington-Harrodsburg Road, to mention three 
in the center of the state. 

19. The catalogue from which was ordered the plasterwork 


of the lavishly decorated residence called Gaineswood near 
Demopolis, Alabama, is still in the Whitfield family—a page 
from it reproduced in House and Garden, vol. 76, November, 
1939, section I, p. 42. The motifs throughout this house have 
a decided Lafever flavor. 

20. The carved cresting of the interior door frames at Glen- 
crest Farm near Lexington are also derived from plate 1 of 
the Beauties of Modern Architecture; the pendant carving is 
simplified and the acroteria at either end omitted. 
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has become Doric (not an unhappy exchange), placed more closely together that sufficient space 
might be provided for the side-lights of the doorway—an altogether ingenuous application. The 
same Lafever composition had become the superior feature of a fine edifice built two years after 
the publication of the book. The old Southern National Bank (now occupied by the credit associa- 
tion) on Main Street in Louisville was designed by Gideon Shryock in 1837. Shryock conceived 
the scheme many times enlarged as the primary motif of a forty-foot facade.” Using the orig- 
inally intended Ionic columns, these support a normal architrave and frieze; and the greater 
part of the florid Lafever cresting in cast iron has been inserted in the central section of the 
cornice. All other hints of embellishment are absent. Here is a rugged, monumental, architecturally 
satisfying building, the Lafever elements boldly translated from tooled wood into sculpturesque 
blocks of stone and iron. 

The interior of the Southern National Bank is equally beholden to Lafever plates. The door- 
ways, for instance (Fig. 16), are capped each with a bold anthemion not unlike that of plate 1; 
and they are even more similar to plates 6 and 14, the last having rosettes on the overdoor facing. 
The crowning glory of the thirty-eight by fifty-eight foot banking room is an elliptical dome, 
lighted by an oculis at the apex, whose frieze breaks away from the rectangular architrave sus- 
tained at either end by a pair of elegant, gold-capped Corinthian columns. The order of the 
columns is derived from plate 43 of The Beauties of Modern Architecture, in turn taken from the 
Monument of Lysicrates at Athens (Fig. 17). The outward curl of the flutes at the top is the 
unique feature of the Choragic Monument, the motif repeated to make the necking. The balance 
of the capital is a course of acanthus and one of rinceau. The profile of the entablature in the 
Louisville bank follows that given in the Lafever book (plate 44), although the lower bands 
describe the rectangular shape of the room below and the remainder the curve of the dome. There 
is no parapet cresting. The Lafever design, as expected, fails to show the architrave reliefs of the 
original monument in Athens, and the Louisville interior repeats the omission. The banking room 
is no mean specimen of architecture (the windows showing in the illustration are modern); it is 
original and aesthetically pleasing, an interior ranking among the handsomest created in America 
during the period of the Greek vogue. 

Minard Lafever conceived an eclectic Corinthian order which he shows as plate 11 in his book 
of 1835 (Fig. 23). He calls it “a design composed of antique specimens, and reduced to accurate 
proportions; with a view to render it acceptable in many places, instead of the standard orders.” 
The fluted shaft terminates in the accepted manner against a circular torus. Above this, the necking 
and acanthus are borrowed from the Choragic Monument. The topmost campaniform looks to 
be a hybrid, half Egyptian lotus, half the order of the Tower of the Winds at Athens.” A classic 
floral motif in relief enlivens the square abacus. Lafever’s order of plate 11 was actualized as 
columns im antis for the frontispiece of the Phillip Swigert house (ca. 1850) on Wapping Street 
in Frankfort (Fig. 22), a large and gracious residence with storied open galleries at the rear over- 
looking the Kentucky River at the foot of the terraced gardens. Every detail has been accurately 
carried out except for the enrichment on the abacus.” The entablature for this doorway comes from 
the succeeding illustration (plate 12) in Lafever’s Beauties, with its abnormally tall cymatium. 
A blocking course above is added for good measure. The antae are similar to those of plate 63 
in The Modern Builder’s Guide (Fig. 9), minus the echinus articulation. 

After The Beauties of Modern Architecture, which, incidentally, reappeared in at least five 


21. The Art Quarterly, Autumn, 1943, p. 269, fig. 7. 23. The order is reproduced in every detail im antis in the 
22. The topmost form resembles closely a capital found at mistress’ bedroom at Gaineswood. Cf. footnote 19. 
Delphi in the Monastery of the Panaghia, delineated in Stuart 24. Lafever gives an alternative choice of decorating the 
. and Revett’s 1830 edition of the Antiquities of Athens, supple- cymatium with “tile ornaments” (antefixes), which was not 
ment, vol. Iv, section 111, pl. 11. elected to make use of here. 
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editions after 1835, Minard Lafever published two other books. The first, a small volume of 
only 47 pages, was entitled Te Modern Practice of Staircase and Hand-rail Construction; it 
made its début in 1838. The second was a weighty tome of 526 pages, called The Architectural 
Instructor, which was offered for sale in 1856, after the decease of its author.** This second 
book was a textbook history of architecture. 

The Modern Practice of Staircase and Hand-rail Construction was probably published in a 
small edition, judging from the hand-tinted plates and the present scarcity of copies.” As its title 
signifies, it had to do primarily with staircases; but it also presented plans and colored perspective 
views of two villas in Lafever’s personalized style that made use of Greek motifs. Although the 
text and plates concerned with stairways are taken from Peter Nicholson’s books,” the two 
designs alluded to are clearly Lafever’s own invention. Neither of them has a prominent door- 
way. The buildings illustrated are bold and handsome, and unusual in that they both have rounded 
porches at either end. In the more distinguished of the two, these are perfectly balanced columned 
galleries encircling the curved ends of low wings flanking the rectangular principal mass. This 
unusual design is the basic form of a house built in Hopkinsville (in southwestern Kentucky) 
about one decade following the publication of the book. The builder was a landowner by the 
name of Robert Dillard, who moved into town that his daughters might acquire the graces and 
advantages of community life. 

The yellow villa with white trim in the Lafever book stands against a background of green 
trees, lavender hills, and a stream reflecting the blue sky (Fig. 19). It is labeled “a design for 
a country residence which presents elegance and conveniences suitable for a gentleman of respect- 
able circumstances,” an admirable sales-line that would have appealed to Mr. Dillard. The build- 
ing is enriched by Doric pilasters, columns with campaniform capitals, full entablatures, and fret- 
work panels beneath windows and between chimneys. The order of the free-standing supports is 
a version designed by the author and first used in a screen between rooms as plate 7 in The Beauties 
of Modern Architecture, virtually the same as that of plate r1 in the same book (Fig. 23). Flights 
of long concentric steps encompass the convex peristyles. 

The Kentucky house is simpler, in keeping with its provincial situation (Fig. 20). It sits close 
to the ground. The terminal colonnades are of the Doric order (the pedestals seen in the photo- 
graph are modern, and they replace an original railing); and the entablatures are quite plain, the 
architrave-frieze being flat, relieved by a narrow molding. Parapets above the wing cornices mask 
the roof that slopes downward toward a valley in the center (cf. text figure p. 69). The walls are 
entirely of wood; and a charming textural note is achieved by the use of rustication in the areas 
between the pilasters. The bows of the wings are windowless, the openings being placed in the 
flat walls at front and back. There are no panels having meander designs either below the windows 
or between the chimneys. 

The disposition of rooms in Lafever’s columned villa by the river is entirely logical, the main 
mass divided into a stairhall one bay wide and twin parlors two bays wide downstairs, the “break- 
fast parlour” (dining room! ) in the wing adjacent to the hall, with a bedroom and greenhouse op- 
posite (Fig. 21). The parlors may be opened up into a single large interior, or separated by means 
of sliding doors. A zigzag service hall connects the dining room to the basement stairway (under 
the main staircase), the kitchen being located in the basement. On the second floor, two bedrooms 
are over the parlors, with closets and dressing rooms separating them, another bedroom over the 


25. Perhaps this was a second edition since the copyright tectural Library of Columbia University also acquired a copy 


date is listed as 1854. in 1947. 
26. Henry-Russell Hitchcock records only two copies in his 27. For instance, plates 5 and 14 come from plates in 
list of American Architectural Books ... Published in America Nicholson’s The Builder and Workman’s New Directory, Lon- 


before 1895 (3rd ed., 1946), these belonging to the Library don, 1824, following respectively pages xvi and xxx. 
of Congress and the New York Historical Society. Avery Archi- 
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dining room, a smaller chamber at the end of the hall, and a fifth one over the downstairs bed- 
room. The greenhouse was evidently meant to have the impressive height of two full stories. 
One wonders how dark the upstairs bedrooms in the wings would be—or perhaps the architect 
intended that the porch ceilings be provided with plates of glass, indicated by the shading in the 
panels? | 

The plan of the Kentucky house dispenses with the upper rooms in the wings (text figure). 
No scale being visible on the Lafever plan, it is difficult to judge whether the printed design was 
meant to be larger than the house that was built or not. The staircase and openings are of pro- 
portional widths, indicating that they are of equal scale. The parlors (a-s) in the Dillard house 
are each 19 feet from front to back, and 17 feet wide, the end rooms (c-p) 17 feet 6 inches by 20 


Plans of the Robert Dillard house in Hopkinsville. Measured drawings by the author 


feet 6 inches, and the hall (1) 8 feet 6 inches in width. The entire area of the right-hand wing 
is used for the bedroom; and there are three bedrooms on the second floor (but no anterooms be- 
tween the larger chambers). The second floor level is only a few inches below the sills of the upper 
windows. The staircase is in the reverse end of the hall; and there being no basement for the kitchen, 
a double-story kitchen building (£-x) was built in the rear, connected to the house proper by a 
porch open at both sides and called a “dog-trot” in the south. Lafever had suggested that the 
house “may be built with all necessary conveniences, on the rear of the plan.” A dog-trot is not 
an unusual southern construction, but the accessibility of the dining room only from an open porch 
is certainly peculiar. A door has now been cut through the wall at the foot of the staircase; and the 
kitchen has been razed and parts of it incorporated into the one-story wing that adjoins the house. 
Also a bath has been added in the upper hall, and fenestration in either side wall. The interior 
woodwork is quite plain, simple jamb and lintel boards with square blocks at their junction in the 
wing rooms, and the normal type of Greek Revival casing with “Greek ears” in the hall and living 
rooms. A circular garden pavilion (G) once stood on an axis with the house opposite the original 
kitchen. 

The similarities between the physiognomy and anatomy of the Lafever design and the house 
in Hopkinsville are quite apparent. Concessions to the client’s needs and resources have been ob- 
served, and regional adaptation has left its imprint; but the Kentucky house retains the basic ele- 
ments of its eastern model, translated into a less refined, less urban vernacular. This simplification 
of the décor must be looked upon as unfortunate, the elegance of the Lafever orders being more 
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in harmony with the unusual and handsome complex mass. The Dillard house as a whole follows 
the plan of a published Greek Revival design more nearly than any other house in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, and for a prototype of this size there could not have been chosen a more dis- 
tinctive specimen. 

Out of the numerous plates delineating the neo-Greek style in some twenty volumes, only a 
handful has been mentioned as having offered models for the specimens of Kentucky architecture 
that have been described. Although the number would be increased somewhat if all examples 
were to be included, the indication is that an exhaustive list still would be restricted. Builders ap- 
parently selected a few favorite motifs from the guides, which they repeated on various jobs 
with slight variation. A second class of builders borrowed from those whose designs had come 
first-hand from the books, the latter situation being linked somewhat with the apprentice system of 
learning the trade. 

The adaptation of published designs to concrete architectural forms as practiced in Kentucky is 
related to the contemporary scene everywhere in the United States. On the more cosmopolitan 
east coast (where the authors themselves practiced) or in the more opulent deep south, where the 
patrons of buildings required greater elegance and architectural diversity, the builders referred 
to the publications for inspiration and guidance more often than Kentucky builders.** On the other 
hand, in the more isolated communities (which, of course, would include certain parts of Kentucky), 
architecture followed a quite restricted pattern; and if it depended upon the builder’s guides for 
anything besides construction and the most rudimentary types of finishing and decoration, it was 
to a very limited degree. In such places buildings usually were simplified versions of the architecture 
of their more advanced neighbors. The selection that has been discussed is somewhere between these 
two extremes; and Kentucky architecture is representative of the total picture by virtue of its 


middle position, the whole being more or less a logical extension of this limited, though typical, 
segment. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


28. The rule is not always applicable. Gaineswood, near wooden houses of the near-by town of Eutaw are exceedingly 
Demopolis, Alabama, previously mentioned (footnote 19), is lacking in detail. 
an excellent example of interior richness, whereas the great 
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NOTES 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF ROCK PAINTINGS 
IN SPAIN AND IN NORTH AFRICA 


P. BOSCH-GIMPERA 


INTRODUCTION 


In a recent volume,’ and another published some- 
what earlier,” Martin Almagro has again raised the 
question of the chronology of eastern Spanish rock paint- 
ings. This art, the “Levante,” was believed by Breuil 
and Overmaier® to be an upper Paleolithic development, 
parallel to the so-called Franco-Cantabrian art of the 
caves of western and southern France and of the Basque- 
Cantabrian districts of northern Spain. They repre- 
sented two different provinces of a related evolution 
and probably two differing ethnic groups, reflected in 
dissimilar ways of using magic for hunting, in accord- 
ance with their varying psychologies. The Franco-Can- 
tabrians, a population mainly European in descent and 
character, preferred to act in the secrecy of caves, 
where shamans (witch-doctors) could not be disturbed 
by profane interference and needed only single rep- 
resentations of animals, or, very exceptionally, groups 
of them. Here, they developed an art which has been 
called “naturalistic” because it renders nature accu- 
rately as a result of exact observation and a thorough 
comprehension of the animals hunted, an essential com- 
ponent of human subsistence. The material culture con- 
nected with cave paintings and engravings evolved 
through the stages of the Upper Paleolithic cultures of 
western Europe: the Aurignacian, the Solutrean, and 
the Magdalenian. 

The people of the ““Levante”—essentially of African 
origin—preferred to act in the open air near their 
hunting grounds, and painted in rock-shelters scenes 
with frequent representations of men. The style, re- 
maining naturalistic in the animals, was not concerned 
about exact form in human beings but rather with ex- 
pressive attitudes and movement, an art essentially dy- 
namic in opposition to the static Franco-Cantabrian. 
Consequently, the paintings of the “Levante” were 
called “expressionistic.” 


1. Martin Almagro: chapters on Prehistoric art in Ars His- 
paniae (Barcelona, 1947), 1, pp. 13-133. 

2. Martin Almagro: in R. Menéndez Pidal, Historia de 
Espanta, Madrid, 1947), 1, part 111, chap. V1, pp. 443-484. 

3. The latest treatment of the rock paintings of Spain by 
Obermaier in H. Obermaier and A. Garcia Bellido, El Hombre 
prehistorico y los origenes de la humanidad, Madrid, 1947 
(4th ed.), pp. 34-118. 

4. E. Hernandez-Pacheco, Las Pinturas prehistéricas de la 
cueva de la Arana, in Memorias de la comisién de investiga- 
ciones paleontologicas y prehistoricas, Madrid, 1924. The late 
chronology of the “Levante” paintings was pointed out also 
by A. Duran i Sanpere and M. Pallares in Exploracié arqueo- 
légica del Barranc de la Valltorta (Castellé), Anuari de I’Ins- 
titut d’Estudis Catalans, V1, 1915-20, Barcelona, pp. 444-457. 
This was emphasized by J. de C. Serra-Rafols in El poblament 
prehistoric de Catalunya, Barcelona, 1930, pp. 21-22 and 
59-67. 


No implements were found in connection with the 
paintings. Accordingly, their chronology had to be 
established by means of stylistic parallels with Franco- 
Cantabrian art. The evolution, however, seemed to 
follow the same lines: from the silhouettes to figures 
fully painted in monochrome, and at the end, attempts 
at polychromy, perhaps a reflex of the wonderful poly- 
chrome paintings of the Altamira period in northern 
Spain. The milieu of “Levante” art remained that of 
the Paleolithic hunting tribes. Obermaier admitted a 
strong influence of African Capsian culture in southern 
and eastern Spain, at least in the last days of the Paleo- 
lithic. Vaufrey pointed out that Capsian had evolved 
south of the Atlas only at a time synchronous with the 
European Magdalenian and extended in Algeria only 
in the Mesolithic, and that, in consequence, the Capsian 
character of the Spanish eastern culture would be doubt- 
ful. But, in any case, “Levante” art was supposed to 
belong mainly to some African population of Spain. 

Hernandez Pacheco attempted to establish a later 
chronology and emphasized the absence of Paleolithic 
implements and of the specific quaternary animals con- 
nected with the paintings.* He stressed the continuity 
of an evolution which ended in the schematic stage of 
the Neolithic-Eneolithic periods, where Capsian survi- 
vals were to be observed in Spain until very late. Ober- 
maier and P, Wernert rejected this late chronology’ 
which Almagro now proposes again: he places the be- 
ginning of “Levante” art in the Mesolithic. This would 
agree with the date of the extension of Capsian, accord- 
ing to Vaufrey.® He believes the old Lower Capsian 
culture to have been confined to the districts of southern 
Tunisia and that the more recent Upper Capsian ex- 
tended gradually to the Algerian Constantine districts 
—Mechta-el-Arbi—and to Spain. This developed con- 
tinuously to the “Neolithic of Capsian tradition,” con- 
nected in the Atlas region with north Saharan engrav- 
ings, obviously different in style and in the types of 
animals represented. 

A closer study of the facts, even if they complicate 
the old scheme of Obermaier, does not permit placing 
the date of the rise and evolution of the main phases 
of “Levante” art in Spain so late as Almagro has tried 


5. H. Obermaier-P. Wernert, Las Pinturas rupestres del Bar- 
ranco de Valltorta (Castellén) in Memorias de la comision de 
investigaciones paleontolégicas y prehistéricas, Madrid, 1919. 
For a discussion of Hernandez-Pacheco’s chronology see H. 
Obermaier, La Edad cuaternaria de las pinturas rupestres del 
Levante espanol in Memorias de la Real Sociedad Espanola, xv, 
part 11, Madrid, 1929, pp. 527-537. 

6. R. Vaufrey, “Notes sur le Capsien,” L’Anthropologie, 
XLIII, 1933, pp. 649ff.; idem, “Les Casien des environs de 
Tébessa,” Recueil de la Société de Prehistoire de Tébessa, 1, 
1938, pp. 41ff.; idem, “L’Age des hommes fossiles de Mechta- 
el-Arbi,” Bulletin de la société historique et géographique de 
la région de Setif, 1, 1935, pp. 1ff.; idem, “L’Age de l’art 
rupestre nord-africain,” Jahrbuch fiir prahistorische und ethno- 
graphische Kunst (1PEK), x11, Berlin, 1908, pp. 11ff.; idem, 
“L’Art rupestre nord-africain,” Archives de paléontologie hu- 
maine, mémoire 20, Paris, 1939. 
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to do. Since the discoveries of Pericot,’ in the cave 
of Parpallé in southeastern Spain (southern province 
of Valencia), of painted and engraved stone plates 
with animals of a style related to Franco-Canta- 
brian and “Levante” groups in connection with Au- 
rignacian-Solutrean and Magdalenian levels of the 
Paleolithic, the date of “Levante” art seemed to 
be more firmly established. New discoveries of paint- 
ings of the “Levante” style in northern Africa pointed 
to a connection with eastern and southern African rock 
paintings. In Rhodesia, the paintings of the Bambata 
cave® were related to the culture of the “Middle Stone 
Age complex,” probably Mesolithic. They formed a 
connecting link with the so-called Bushman paintings 
of South Africa, a group which had a development 
lasting until very recent times. Such facts as these com- 
pel a reconsideration of the problem. 


PALEOLITHIC PAINTINGS OF EASTERN SPAIN 


The Franco-Cantabrian culture is no longer con- 
sidered to have been limited to the extreme northern 
districts of Spain. Paintings of a naturalistic style are 
to be found on the western slopes of the Iberian oro- 
graphic system in central Spain (Cave of Saelices, 
province of Guadalajara) and extend to the extreme 
south of the Peninsula (Cave of La Pileta, Benaojan, 
province of Malaga).° These are silhouettes in the 
Aurignacean style, represented in the innermost gal- 
leries of caves, like those of the Cantabrian people. 

On the way to southern Spain, in the La Mancha 
district (province of Albacete), the earlier phases of the 
Minateda shelter, in the open air, belong to the same 
Aurignacian style.*° Aurignacian culture extended from 
the French Pyrenees, by way of the Spanish coast, to 
the Parpallé cave.** There, as in the Madrid region, 
Middle and Upper Aurignacian types occur in connec- 
tion with proto-Solutrean and classic Solutrean, to- 
gether with derivations of the African Aterian culture, 
the latter producing the tanged arrow heads with Solu- 
trean retouche. In connection with this culture, in the 
Cave of Parpallé appear small engraved stone plates of 
the Aurignacian style. ‘These have painted animals col- 
ored in solid red ochre, and this culture continued 
through a long Magdalenian development. Conse- 
quently, it appears that Franco-Cantabrian infiltrations 
of the northern peoples had interpenetrated through 
the tribes of southeastern and southern Spain. These 
were not yet Capsian but rather African in origin and 
this was the point of departure for the unfolding of 
“Levante” art, after the Africans of Spain had been 
penetrated by the Franco-Cantabrian influences. 

During the long Magdalenian evolution of Europe, 
possibly, the population of southeastern and eastern 


7. L. Pericot, La Cueva del Parpallé (Gandia, Valencia), 
Madrid, 1942, pp. 116-240. 

8. R. L. Armstrong, “Excavations in Bambata Cave and 
Researches on Prehistoric Sites in Southern Rhodesia,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LX1, 1931, pp. 251ff.; 
L. S. B. Leakey, Stone Age in Africa, Oxford, 1936, pp. 138ff., 
187ff. 

9. For the paintings of the caves of Saelices and La Pileta, 
see Almagro in Ars Hispaniae, 1, figs. 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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Spain developed the main phases of “Levante” art. 
Hunting scenes abound in “expressionistic” human rep- 
resentations and in animal figures, highly naturalistic 
and true-to-life, painted in solid red color, as in the 
plates of Parpallé. This evolution can be attributed to 
the groups mainly of African Aterian descent who 
formed the bulk of the population. They were inter- 
mixed with the infiltrations of the European, Franco- 
Cantabrian tribes. The people who created the Mag- 
dalenian levels of the Parpallé caves represent an en- 
clave and they continued to maintain close contact 
through the coastal regions with the Magdalenian popu- 
lation of southern France. As a matter of fact, in the 
Franco-Cantabrian evolution of cave painting, after 
the Aurignacian silhouette phase, there remains also a 
stage of evolution in which animal figures are filled 
with color as in the “Levante” art of Spain. This may 
well be an index to the Paleolithic date of the latter. 

To such a group of paintings, covering most of the 
Magdalenian period, the classic paintings of the Span- 
ish “Levante” would belong. This would include such 
examples as the red-painted scenes of Minateda (prov- 
ince of Albacete), Alpéra (province of Valencia), Cue- 
va de la Arafia-Bicorp (province of Valencia), Cueva 
Remigia (Ares del Maestre, province of Castellén), 
Valltorta and Morella (province of Castellén), Cala- 
pata (Cretas, province of Teruel), Val del Charco del 
Agua Amarga (Val de Algorfa, province of Teruel), 
Perellé and Tivisa (province of Tarragona), and the 
older phase of Cogul (province of Lérida).*’ 

At the very end of the Magdalenian period should 
be placed the advanced phase of the Cogul paintings, 
such as the scenes of the Dance of Women around an 
ithyphallic Man. This shows a rough attempt at poly- 
chromy and was possibly influenced by the great poly- 
chrome art of the Altamira period in the Franco-Can- 
tabrian region. In northern Spain and France, the 
polychrome style does not continue after the Paleolithic 
period, so it would hardly be possible to consider that 
in the Levante this isolated attempt at Cogul could 
be of a later date. As for the latter example, such poly- 
chromy had no continuation, even if the art itself re- 
mained in existence. 

The parallelism of evolution in style is established by 
the occurrence of engraved and painted plates of stone 
in the cave of Parpalld, in connection with archaeologi- 
cal levels. ‘The contemporaneity of the Cogul poly- 
chrome phase with some later phase of the Magdalenian 
period seems also assured by the parallelism with the 
Magdalenian polychromy of the north. It also shows 
that this influence could not have come later, as the 
evolution of Franco-Cantabrian art does not continue 
after the Paleolithic period. 


10. P. Bosch-Gimpera: El Poblamiento y la formacion de 
los pueblos de Espana, Mexico, 1945, p. 41, pl. vi. 

11. L. Pericot: La Cueva del Parpallé (Gandia, Valencia), 
Madrid, 1942, pp. 279-286. 

12. See pictures of the places quoted in Almagro, Ars His- 
paniae, 1, figs. 48-57; R. Menéndez Pidal, Historia de Espana, 
I, pt. 1, figs. 357-385, pls. rv and v; L. Pericot, Historia de 
Espana, Barcelona, Instituto Gallach, 1947, 1, pp. 86-87, 92- 
94, 96ff. 
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NOTES 


CONTACTS WITH AFRICA AT THE END OF THE 
PALEOLITHIC PERIOD 


Some contacts there had certainly been during the 
end of the Paleolithic period between the Spanish popu- 
lation of the “Levante” and the cultures of southern 
Spain and northern Africa. In one of the latter cultures 
(the lower and older Capsian, in El-Mekta, Gafsa), a 
stone was found with geometric engravings similar to 
those discovered in Oued Mengoub (Touggourt, north 
from Biskra); in the other appeared fragments of 
ostrich eggs with a painted ox figure reminiscent of the 
painted stone plates of the style of Parpalld.** 

In southern Spain, a typical find-place exists in the 
Hoyo de la Mina cave (province of Malaga), where 
the lower level of old Capsian character may still be 
considered as belonging to the Paleolithic period.** Con- 
sequently, an infiltration of Capsian culture reached 
Spain, even if its influence was not so extraordinarily 
great as Obermaier at first imagined. If the main 
development of “Levante” art could have been based 
on the pre-Capsian African population mixed with Fran- 
co-Cantabrian, however, some elements of the Capsian 
peoples might then have formed a connecting link with 
Africa, and in this fashion, paintings of the “Levante” 
style were possibly spread and adopted by the Capsian 
and related peoples of Africa. 

The Capsian culture of Africa is now considered by 
Huzayyin,*® as well as by Miss Caton-Thompson, not 
to have been a genuine African development but rather 
an African specialization, based on influences from the 
Spanish Aurignacian period. In this case, the European 
influence would be a cultural movement in the inverse 
sense of the older propagation of the Aterian without 
great migrations. The survival of the Aurignacian in- 
fluence with its consequences, as the Hoyo de la Mina 
culture and the coastal Oranian culture,*® which began 
perhaps even in the Paleolithic period, contrary to Vau- 
frey’s opinion, and the typical Lower Capsian of the 
African hinterland established a bridge for the propaga- 
tion of these features, such as the engraved and painted 
plates and the rock paintings. 

In the Tassili des Ajjers, north from Ahaggar, a dis- 
trict connected with the eastern Sahara depression 
through the now dry valley of the Ighargar, there are 
rock paintings like the last phase of Minateda, Alpera, 
and Cogul.** In Qued Djerat there are hunting scenes 
containing women who wear the same kind of dress 


13. Obermaier and Garcia Bellido, El Hombre prehistorico, 
pp. 126-127. Also, F. R. Wulsin: “The Prehistoric Archaeology 
of Northwest Africa,” Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
vol. x1x, 1, Cambridge, Mass., pp. 65 and 94. 

14. M. Such, “Avance al estudio de la caverna ‘Hoyo de la 
Mina’ en Malaga,” Boletin de la sociedad malaguena de 
ciencias, 1920. 

15. S. A. Huzayyin, “The Place of Egypt in Prehistory, A 
Correlated Study of Climates and Cultures in the Old World,” 
Mémoires présentées & Institut Egypte, Cairo, 1941, 
pt. I, pp. 243-250. 

16. C. Arambourg, H. Vallois, R. Verneau, “Les Grottes 
paléolithiques des Beni Segoual,” Archives de l'Institut de Palé- 
ontologie humaine, mémoire 13, 1934; and Wulsin, “The 
Prehistoric Archaeology of Northwest Africa,” quoted. 
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as the women in Cogul and in Tiratimine (Oued 
Djanet), and some are steatopygous women. ‘This may 
represent the beginning of the long African evolution, 
still in the Paleolithic, or at the very beginning of the 
Mesolithic. Such a group of paintings, still very nat- 
uralistic, might be compared with others in eastern 
Africa, especially with those of the Bambata Cave in 
Rhodesia, which could also probably be dated at the 
beginning of the Mesolithic, if not at the end of the 
Paleolithic period. There are some very naturalistic en- 
gravings as well, such as the muffion of Oued Dijerat. 

The fact is that now, in North Africa, a group of 
naturalistic paintings occurs close to the “Levante” 
group in Spain and extending from the Tassili des 
Ajjers and the Fezzan to Lybia, Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
East Africa.** It would seem that many of them might 
still be Paleolithic or on the border line between Paleo- 
lithic and Mesolithic. In Rhodesia such paintings were 
connected with the Bambata cave and with the cultures 
of the “Middle Stone Age complex” (Bambata or 
Rhodesian Stillbay culture), in which a survival of very 
archaic Levalloisian was penetrated by the extension, 
probably Mesolithic, of the Wilton culture, Capsian in 
character. Continuing in East and Sout! Africa through 
Neolithic times until very late, much later than the 
northern “Neolithic of Capsian tradition,” this Wilton 
culture represents a bridge by means of which the paint- 
ings spread and survived in the marginal territories of 
the south. 

MESOLITHIC EVENTS 


In the Mesolithic period, changes of climate caused 
a progressive dessication of the Sudan and of the desert 
of Lybia as well as the Sahara. This brought about the 
dislocation of the old Capsian complex as a unit, in ad- 
dition to more or less related cultures of the end of 
the Paleolithic period. Egypt, Lybia, and the Sudan 
became barely habitable, and the population of East 
Africa retired to the south, while the Capsian groups 
of the Oriental Sahara also moved, in all probability, 
to the plateaus of Algeria and Tunisia and to those of 
the Ahaggar-Tibesti. On the Algerian plateaus, the 
Capsian culture continued, as it continued also in Spain. 
There, the population advanced to the west and ex- 
tended on the central plateaus until they reached Por- 
tugal. This continuation of the Capsian culture is the 
“Upper, or more recent Capsian,” with the full evolu- 
tion of the local facies of the coastal “Oranian” in 


17. M. Reygasse: “Gravures et peintures rupestres du Tas- 
sili des Ajjers,” L’Anthropologie, xLV, 1935, pp. 354ff. 

18. For the African paintings, see the quoted article of 
Reygasse on the Tassili des Ajjers, and the following works: 
Wulsin, “The Prehistoric Archaeology of Northwest Africa,” 
quoted; L. Frobenius and H. Breuil, “L’Afrique,” Cahiers 
@art, Paris, 1930, pp. 395-430; H. Breuil, “Peintures pré- 
historiques du Harar (Abyssinie),” L’Anthropologie, xLiv, 
1934, PP. 473-474; L. S. B. Leakey, Stone Age in Africa, 
Oxford, 1936, figs. 21-28, pls. v-x. For the postpaleolithic 
groups of North Africa: L. Frobenius and Obermaier, Hdd- 
schra Maktuba, Urzeitliche Felsenbilder Kleinafrikas, Munich, 
1925, pls. 1-160; and both quoted works of Vaufrey: “L’Age 
de Dart rupestre nord-africain” and “L’Art rupestre nord- 
africain.” 
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Africa which ended in the “Neolithic of Capsian tradi- 
tion” or “Cave culture” of North Africa, equivalent 
to the cave culture of the Spanish peninsula. 

After unifying the various elements of the “Levan- 
tine” art, whether African-Aterian or Franco-Can- 
tabrian infiltrations, as far as the material culture is 
known, the Capsian development spread west over the 
plateau. This was adopted by the old Paleolithic popu- 
lation whose survival is attested by the spread of rock 
paintings by way of the inland chains of mountains or 
along the Andalusian coast. That the “Levante” art 
was beginning to spread is indicated by the seminatur- 
alistic phases represented in Sierra Morena, in Las 
Batuecas (province of Salamanca), and in the Laguna 
de la Janda district (province of Cadiz). ‘These phases, 
probably Mesolithic, are intermediate in type to the 
later schematic development found frequently overly- 
ing the seminaturalistic stage.*® 

In the “Levante,” the cultural dependencies of the 
Mediterranean zone, at first the seat of so great a de- 
gree of civilization and art, now seem to become de- 
populated. This is shown by the scarcity of the later 
schematic paintings and by the poor quality of the im- 
plements in the find-places, such as the Cave Solar del 
Pep, in Hospitalet (province of Tarragona). This cor- 
responds on the one hand to the retiring of the popula- 
tion westward on the plateaus, and on the other to the 
migration of Capsian culture groups to France (Capsio- 
Sauveterrian). They sought refuge where they could 
continue the hunting life, away from the Mediterranean 
districts with their depleted fauna and undue warmth 
resulting from climatic shifts. Such countries could sup- 
port a population only after the climate had again be- 
come equable in Neolithic times, so that new forms of 
life came into being in connection with domestication 
and agriculture. 

The Capsian groups of southern Spain started to re- 
tire to Portugal and reached the lower Tagus. They 
lived by collecting molluscs and left shell mounds such 
as Muge along with Upper Capsian implements which 
record their passing. The vanguard of the migrants on 
the plateau reached the neighborhood of Spanish Extre- 
madura, in Alemtejo, or infiltrated into the hills of 
Tras-os-Montes and of Beira near the Batuecas region, 


19. For the general system of Mesolithic in Europe, where 
there was possibly a complete sequence of cultures in many 
of the main territories, and a satisfactory absolute chronology 
on the basis of the Scandinavian works on the retreat of the 
glacier, and on the entire series of warves, see P. Bosch-Gim- 
pera, “El Mesolitico europeo,” Ciencia, vi1, Mexico, 1946, pp. 
203ff.; 389ff.; also J. G. D. Clark, The Mesolithic Settlement 
of Northern Europe, Cambridge, 1936. It may be divided into 
three main periods: I. 8300-6800; II. 6800-5000; III. s000- 
3000. It is more difficult to obtain satisfactory evidence of the 
Mesolithic in non-European countries, and to relate changes 
of climate with archaeology. For Africa, see the books of 
Wulsin and Leakey and especially Huzayyin: “The Place 
of Egypt in Prehistory, A Correlated Study of Climates and 
Cultures in the Old World,” quoted above. Huzayyin thinks 
that the aridity of the Sahara-Arabian belt reached its maxi- 
mum at the end of the Paleolithic period (and probably also 
in Mesolithic I), following a postglacial warm phase between 
6000 and 2500, which corresponds more or less to the Eu- 
ropean Mesolithic II-III (European clima optimum in period 


or along the Serra da Estrella, extending nearly to the 
coast at Lisbon. If the evolution of the Mesolithic cul- 
ture is difficult to follow, except in the Muge district, 
the Neolithic culture of Portugal also contains elements 
of the Spanish cave culture of Capsian tradition. The 
Megalithic culture was probably based on the indigenous 
rather than the Capsian population coming from the 
local Paleolithic but the fittings of the Megalithic graves 
had microliths of trapezoidal form and the walls of the 
chambers show paintings and engravings of the later 
stages of the Peninsular evolution. 


POST-PALEOLITHIC EVOLUTION OF ART IN THE 
IBERIAN PENINSULA 


In the Iberian peninsula, the development of paint- 
ing and also of engravings shortly after is toward the 
almost complete substitution of human figures in place 
of the hunting and animal scenes, though the trend, 
here too, is away from naturalism toward abstract 
schematic forms. This is in accord with changing ways 
of life: as the population became pastoral and agricul- 
tural, hunting was no longer the basic form of economy. 
Consequently, magic did not necessitate the representa- 
tion of animals and hunting scenes but continued to be 
used in connection with the ancestor cult associated 
with agricultural life. 

Finally, the representations of deer become mere 
decorative patterns in Eneolithic pottery of the culture 
connected with the Capsian tradition. Examples may be 
found in the beaker pottery of central Spain (Las Caro- 
linas, province of Madrid), or in other Peninsular cul- 
tures influenced by it, such as the Palmella beakers of 
the Megalithic culture, or Los Millares vases connected 
with the Almeria culture. Representations such as these 
exactly date the schematic stage as Eneolithic. 

The following chronological grouping of developed 
rock paintings might be tentatively proposed for the 
Post-Paleolithic period 

Mesolithic I (chronologically equivalent to the Azi- 
lian of western Europe and to the Lyngby of northern 
Europe): style still naturalistic but with perfect silhou- 
ettes of men and animals; Toricos del Navazo, Albar- 
racin (province of Teruel), the still naturalistic phases 


of Laguna de la Janda (province of Cadiz). 


III), and partly to the Neo-Eneolithic. In this warm phase, 
even if the climate was very warm, it was also more humid 
in the territories of the present African deserts than now, but 
the conditions of habitability had changed very much in rela- 
tion to those of the Paleolithic. In many places, at least, a 
pastoral life could have been evolved, but during the Meso- 
lithic (II?) the climatic crisis might have caused the ancient 
hunters to retire to the south and southeast as well as to the 
Algerian plateaus. This would explain the continuation of the 
Capsian tradition in Algeria and Tunis as well as in East and 
South Africa; the extension of the Wilton culture and, in con- 
nection with the formation of grass steppes in the Sahara, the 
evolution of pastoral life and the spread of Sahara shepherds 
with the “Saharan” culture in the Neolithic. I insist on con- 
sidering this as a separate culture in relation to the Capsian 
tradition and more directly derived from the old Aterian, in 
contradiction to the opinion of Vaufrey. 

20. See illustration in Almagro, Ars Hispaniae, 1, figs. 48- 
“om in L, Pericot, Historia de Espana, 1, pp. 86-87, 92-94, 
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Mesolithic II (intensification of the climatic changes, 
contemporary with the first stage of the shell mounds 
of Muge and, in non-Capsian culture, with the forest 
of Maglemose stage in northern Europe) : seminatural- 
istic paintings, the animal forms being identified with 
definite zoological species only with difficulty; figures 
of men tend to schematism. Villar del Humo (province 
of Cuenca), seminaturalistic stage of Laguna de la 
Janda (province of Cadiz), of Las Batuecas (province 
of Salamanca), Los Canforos, Pefiarubia (province of 
Jaén, Sierra Morena), Val de Junco (northeast from 
Arronches, district of Portalegre, Portuguese Alem- 
tejo). In this group there are scenes of horses driven by 
men, an indication of domestication. 

Mesolithic III (clima optimum, contemporary with 
the second stage of the shell mounds of Muge and, 
in non-Capsian cultures, with the Erteboelle culture of 
northern Europe): stylization and beginning of sche- 
matization. Cave of Dofia Clotilde, Albarracin (prov- 
ince of Teruel), Cave of La Graja, Miranda del Rey 
(province of Jaén, Sierra Morena). This phase prob- 
ably lasted until the beginning of the Neolithic age, 
as shown by the seminaturalistic paintings of the Mega- 
lithic grave Orca dos Juncais, Castam (north of Vizeu, 
Beira, Portugal). 

Neo-Eneolithic. Schematism predominating. In the 
early phases, animal representations still in the major- 
ity: Nuestra Sefiora del Castillo, Almadén (province of 
Ciudad Real). In the later phases, there are only 
representations of humans, coinciding with the climax 
of Megalithic culture and the development of funerary 
rites. Pefia Tu, Vidiago (Asturias). The deer orna- 
ment of the beaker pottery belongs to a point in the 
later evolution. 

Bronze Age. Badly disintegrated human figures, as 
in the engravings of the Torre de Hércules, Corufia; in 
the advanced Bronze Age, engravings lose all semblance 
of the animal and human figures of earlier times: the 
so-called “‘insculturas” of Galicia. 


POST-PALEOLITHIC EVOLUTION OF ART IN AFRICA 


The African evolution of painting seems to be 
parallel to the Spanish. Still tentatively, the following 
chronological grouping might be proposed: 

Still in Mesolithic I: paintings of Oued Mertoutek 
(Ahaggar); in one scene, a man is pulling the tail of 
an ox, probably indicating domestication.” 


21. Wulsin, of.cit., pl. x1x. 

22. Frobenius-Obermaier, Hddshra-Maktuba, pl. 118. 

23. Reygasse, Article on Tassili des Ajjers, fig. 8. 

24. P. Graziosi: L’Arte rupestre della Libia, Naples, Edi- 
zioni della Mostra d’Oltremare and Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 
1942, vol. of plates, pl. 147. See also other paintings of similar 
style of the same locality in plates 148 and 159. 

25. Graziosi, L’Arte rupestre della Libia, pls. 159c. For 
others of similar style of the same locality see pls. 159b, d, e 
(another battle), and pl. 160. 

26. Reygasse, fig. 22. 

27. Reygasse, fig. 6. 

28. Reygasse, fig. 22. 

29. Wulsin, fig. 59; Frobenius-Obermaier: Hadshra-Mak- 
tuba, pls. 112-117. 

30. Reygasse, fig. 20. 


NOTES 
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Mesolithic II-III: goats of Oued Bou-Alouan (Ke- 
rakda)** on the southern slopes of the Atlas in Al- 
geria, and probably also the giraffes of Oued Dijerat 
in the Tassili des Ajjers.** Perhaps the paintings of Ain 
Doéua in the Djebel-el-Auenat, in the Libyan Dessert, 
of archers guarding cattle** might be placed here and 
also the attack of a group of warriors against others 
for the possession of cattle, behind the second group of 
Carur-et-Talah, also in Djebel-el-Auenat.” 

It would seem that the beginning of the evolution 
of engravings on rocks out in the open air might also 
be dated in the Mesolithic. The development continues 
over a considerable period, until very late in the Neo- 
lithic. But, possibly some engravings comparable to the 
Paleolithic or even Neolithic paintings in their artistic 
qualities and expressive silhouettes might also be con- 
sidered Mesolithic I, as for example, the mouffion of 
Oued Djerat®® (if not paleolithic) and the giraffe and 
elephant of Oued Djerat,”’ still very naturalistic, as is 
the deer of the same place.”* 

To Mesolithic II-III may be attributed the groups 
of seminaturalistic engravings with silhouettes like those 
of Oued Bou-Alouan. As examples, the group of goats 
of Taghtania (south of Taghit, Algeria) might be 
quoted,” or the group of oxen with a man (a scene 
of domestication? ) of Oued Djerat;*° perhaps also the 
group of elephants of Djattou,®* the rhinoceros of Ti- 
out,** the lion of Djattou,®** the group of rhinoceros 
and the rhinoceros with a man behind of Oued Dije- 
rat,** the hunter followed by a dog of the same Oued 
Djerat,®* the ostriches of Oued Dijerat.*® Such engrav- 
ings are found in the Spanish Sahara where similar rep- 
resentations may be seen: Cudia Mizian- (Seguiat-el- 
Hamara), Cudia Bukersi (Seguiat-el-Hamara). They 
extend to Rio de Oro.** To be compared with such en- 
gravings are some of Libya.*® 

Vaufrey®® dates such engravings in the Neolithic in 
relation to the “Neolithic of Capsian tradition,” as they 
are numerous near find-places of this culture, as E] 
Harara and Bou-Alouan, in Djebel Amour; Garet and 
Taleb (Mountains of the Ksours), Hadjat Driers 
(Mountains of Géryville) ; Ain-Marshall and Jsar-el- 
Ahmar (Id.), and also because in the cave of El Arouia 
(northeast of Brezina, in the district of Géryville), the 
layers of the “Neolithic of Capsian tradition” covered a 
seminaturalistic engraving representing an equid.*° But 
the fact that such engravings are covered by Neolithic 


31. Wulsin, fig. 47. 
32. Wulsin, fig. 38. 
33. Wulsin, fig. 46. 
34. Reygasse, fig. 5. 
35. Reygasse, fig. 11. 
36. Reygasse, fig. 12. 
37- J. Martinez Santa-Olalla, El Sahara espanol ante-islami 
co, 11, Madrid, 1944. 

38. See Graziosi, L’Arte rupestre della Libia. Very naturalis- 
tic engravings of Arréchin with giraffes (pls. 115-117) and 
antelopes (pl. 119b) like those quoted above as possibly belong- 
ing to Mesolithic I, and the oxen of Uadi Umm Gher (pl. 97) 
of less fine style and, perhaps, somewhat later than the others. 

39. Vaufrey, quoted works. 

40. Vaufrey, “L’Age de l’art rupestre nord-africain,” JPEK, 
1938, pl. 1x, 1. 
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layers seems not to be a conclusive proof that they are 
contemporary but might point to the possibility of an 
older period and, consequently, to a date in the Meso- 
lithic. 

In any event, the rock engravings had a long evolu- 
tion, possibly during the whole Neolithic (within the 
third millennium, equivalent also to the Eneolithic of 
Spain ), and even continuing later; they may have lasted 
until the Bronze and Iron Ages. A phase still very 
naturalistic corresponds, no doubt, to the Neolithic, al- 
though it is more developed than the simple silhouettes 
considered Mesolithic, with finer lines and more exact 
representation of the peculiarities of the body and de- 
tails such as hair. There are also many ritual scenes, 
such as those of worshippers with raised arms before 
goats with a disk between the horns or men with the 
genitals connected by a line with animal representa- 
tions.** 

Parallel to the evolution of the engravings, there is 
also an evolution of painting recalling the schematic 
development of the Iberian peninsula. ‘The seminatu- 
ralistic representations of the Mesolithic degenerate, the 
silhouettes are simplified and tend to more or less con- 
ventional forms both in animal and human figures. To 
this phase, presumably Neolithic, the paintings of Djebel 
Bliji and Djebel-bou-Slam (south of Tunis) ,** of Habe 
(Sosongo, district of Badiangara)** in the Algerian 
Atlas generally correspond. In the paintings of Habe, 
in addition to the human and animal schemes, there 
are also representations of idols like the schist plate 
idols of Portugal and similar to the painted idol which 
is the principal feature of the paintings of Pefa Tu 
(Asturias). In Spanish Morocco, as well, there are 
schematic paintings (Magara Sauar of Beni Issef).** 

There is also a special group of engravings not 
carved but hammered in the rocks and representing 
animals and men schematically and with indistinct out- 


41. See the illustrations in the quoted works of Wulsin, Vau- 
frey, and Frobenius-Obermaier (Hddschra-Maktuba). 

42. Wulsin, fig. 70. 

43. Frobenius-Obermaier, Hadschra-Maktuba, pls. 158 and 
160. 

44. J. Martinez Santa-Olalla, “El Africanismo en la uni- 
versidad y el seminario de prehistoria,” 4frica, Madrid, 1945. 
45. Frobenius-Obermaier, Hadschra-Maktuba, pls. 64-68. 

46. Martinez Santa-Olalla: “El Africanismo, etc.” 
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lines. This group is represented in the Algerian Atlas 
(Dermel valley)** and in the Spanish Sahara (Smara 
district in the Saguia-el-Hamara).** That this tech- 
nique was widespread in Africa, is shown by the natu- 
ralistic engravings of Afvallingskop near Koffiefontein 
in the Orange Free State.*? Those of North Africa 
could presumably be dated in the advanced Neolithic, 
corresponding to the Eneolithic of the Iberian pen- 
insula, or even a little later. 

The development of both the paintings and the en- 
gravings continues until very late in North Africa and 
also in South Africa in the Bushman territory. In the 
north, there are the Lybico-Berberian engravings and 
paintings showing men on the backs of camels or bat- 
tles with warriors having weapons and headdresses of 
Lybian character, covered with inscriptions in the Tif- 
inagh alphabet.** There are also men fighting in chariots 
at Oued Djaret (Tassili des Ajjers), painted*® and 
engraved.°° The painted chariots have horses on the 
gallop, represented with great spirit. As the horse was 
not introduced into Egypt until the Hyksos period, and 
it has been pointed out that there is considerable similar- 
ity to the Egyptian representations of horses, such North 
African chariots must be very late in date, perhaps at 
the end of the second or the early centuries of the first 
millennium B.c. The paintings with camels and Lybico- 
Berberian inscriptions are dated by Reygasse about 
the fourth century a.p.°* Martinez Santa-Olalla pub- 
lished*? engravings related to the Lybico-Berberian 
from Gleibat Mundar in Rio de Oro, one with a man 
in a chariot and another which might be interpreted 
as a fort surrounded by defense towers. Also, Graziosi 
published very schematic engravings with chariots.” 


UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
AND UNESCO, PARIS 


47. Leakey, Stone Age in Africa, figs. 23-24. 
48. See the quoted article by Reygasse on Tassili des Ajjers, 
fig. 24, and Graziosi’s L’Arte rupestre della Libia, pl. 6b. 
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. Reygasse, fig. 29; Wulsin, fig. 80. 

. Reygasse, fig. 23; Wulsin, fig. 82. 

. Reygasse, of.cit., p. 569. 

. J. Martinez Santa-Olalla, “El Africanismo, etc.” 

. Graziosi, L’Arte rupestre della Libia, pls. 37b, 38, 39. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WILLIAM COHN, Chinese Painting, London, Phaidon 
Press Ltd., and New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. 111 pages; 46 figs. and 224 pls. $7.50. 


A fair estimate of Dr. Cohn’s book should recognize 
the unusual specifications that seem to have governed 
its design. The intention of author and publishers was 
apparently to provide the greatest possible amount of 
information about Chinese painting at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In this they have been remarkably successful. 
The volume is generous in size, respectable in the qual- 
ity of its paper and binding, handsomely printed in the 
English tradition, Most impressive is its complement 
of illustrations. In addition to the figures scattered 
through the text, the whole latter half of the book is 
taken up by plates. These fill no less than 177 pages; 
thus of the 224 plate illustrations, the majority occupy 
a full page apiece, and may reach a maximum of over 
ten inches in height. With this quantity of available 
reproductions and his long experience as a guide in 
selection, Cohn has been able to cover the field with 
exceptional thoroughness. A high proportion of the best- 
known paintings of top quality, from collections all 
over the world, are illustrated, as well as many others 
of interest at a less exalted level. 

This gain, unique in the history of western publica- 
tions on Chinese art, has entailed sacrifices. The illus- 
trations are not of first quality. Presumably the major- 
ity were made from plates in earlier books, and so are 
a degree farther removed by mist from their originals. 
Perhaps because of the wide variation in sources, a num- 
ber are quite poor, Less immediately noticeable is what 
seems to this reviewer a sacrifice in the value of the 
text. The plates represent the attributed work of a very 
large number of artists, spread out over nearly 1500 
years. It is natural to find them grouped chronologi- 
cally; and it must have been intended as a generosity 
matching the profusion of illustrations that each paint- 
ing should be discussed individually in connection with 
the master under whose name it passes. The result is 
a history written around the names of artists; hun- 
dreds of artists, including a considerable proportion who 
because their work has entirely disappeared or is not 
sufficiently individual are not covered by any reproduc- 
tions. Available for this discussion are about 75 pages, 
interlarded with text figures that sometimes occupy the 
greater part of a page. The account must include for 
each period a résumé of history and cultural back- 
ground. Attention is naturally concentrated on those 
great figures of the earlier dynasties to whom the Chi- 
nese accord a stature like that of Apelles. What they 
accomplished must be suggested so far as is possible by 
piecing together evidence drawn entirely from sec- 
ondary sources—as in the case of Wu Tao-tzti—or by 
evaluating more or less dubious copies, as in that of 
Li Lung-mien. All of this consumes precious space; 
and more space is required to deal with the highly im- 
portant information that comes from anonymous sources 


like the Han tomb slabs, the Korean tombs, or the “Tun- 
huang caves. There remain hundreds of names to be 
crowded into the pages still available, to be identified 
by tags of biographical information, and to be charac- 
terized as artists worthy of individual attention, to each 
of whom one or more illustration may be plausibly 
linked. ‘To the non-professional reader who is anxious 
for self-improvement, Dr. Cohn’s solution will probably 
be counted an asset. The text is impressively informa- 
tive at first sight, densely packed with names, dates, as- 
sertions, and footnote references. The reader will ap- 
proach it with the same confidence that he gives to the 
all-purpose vitamine capsule, loaded in so small a com- 
pass with everything from A to Nicotinamide; the 
Encyclopedia Britannica itself could provide nothing 
more solid. The educator who through years of slowly 
accumulating disillusionment has learned what the nor- 
mal human mind can be expected to assimilate under 
average conditions of attentiveness, will rather sigh that 
so much sound knowledge should have been rendered 
so indigestible. It would be difficult enough to present 
a meaningful analysis of any phase of art history under 
such terms. To the general problems of coherent con- 
densation China adds the further difficulty of an ab- 
normal lack of the variety that aids ready differentiation 
elsewhere. How is it possible to sift out in a sentence 
or two apiece all the important Chinese masters who 
merit attention because they painted landscapes—or 
worse, bamboo—in ink? Dr. Cohn has tried manfully; 
but here, for example, is the treatment his method im- 
poses on the great formative period of landscape in the 
Five Dynasties and early Sung: 

“At the beginning there is Ching Hao, whose scenery 
is among the most fantastic. His compositions are rather 
overcrowded and his feeling for space is still groping. 
In the case of his pupil and supposed rival Kuan T‘ung 
—both of them were active during the first half of the 
roth century—the scenery has become more simplified. 
Li Ch‘éng (late 1oth century) is considered by pos- 
terity to be one of the most gifted and influential land- 
scape painters, not only of the period, but of all times. 
He no longer carries the mountains to the upper edge 
of the surface, the horizon tends to become lower, and 
valleys draw the eye into the depth. His trees are 
clearly characterized and breathe an inner life. His pu- 
pils, Fan K‘uan and Hsii Tao-ning, seem to be more 
old-fashioned than he, but the aerial phenomena are 
more strongly stressed in their paintings. . .” (p. 64). 

One could quarrel with this account on more than 
one ground. It is questionable whether our knowledge 
of the tenth century masters is complete or certain 
enough to permit such thumbnail characterization. 
Later, in dealing with the better-known Yiian painter 
Huang Kung-wang, Cohn’s three-sentence summary 
has obviously been based on insufficient acquaintance, 
and so is virtually worthless (p. 82). Again, while an 
experienced reader could probably pick out a general 
direction in the passage quoted (which deals with a 
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period when the evolutionary process was compara- 
tively straightforward), an inexperienced one would 
certainly stumble against new roots with every sen- 
tence. It is not hard to imagine the worthy student who 
stiffens the backbone of every class working through 
such a paragraph to review for a final examination. One 
can see the notebook laboriously filled. “Ching Hao— 
scenery fantastic—compositions overcrowded—feelg for 
sp gropg. Pupil Kuan T‘ung—1ioth cent! simpler. Li 
Ch‘eng (late 1oth!!) thought tops. Mts no longer to 
upper edge hrzn lower valleys draw eye into depth 
trees clearly characterized breathe imner life. Pupils 


_Kan Fuan (rev.—nothing is more common than to 


interchange the halves of a Chinese name, or even their 
initials) Hsii Tao-ning more old-fashioned. . . .” 

Through the later phases of Chinese painting, where 
trends are much more difficult to discern, Cohn has 
set out even more trees, and the outlines of his wood 
are even more perplexing. Sometimes, in a sentence 
like “Ku An (first half of the 14th century) and K‘o 
Chiu-sst. (1312-1356) must also be recorded here,” 
he seems to have been impelled by a kind of horror 
vacui. The reviewer thinks it beyond question that a 
conscientious first or second reading of chapters so 
composed would result primarily in bewilderment. That 
even the author himself is not entirely in control of the 
names he uses in such profusion is suggested by his 
mention (p. 87, n. 191) of “the painter and collector 
Ch‘ing Kao-tsung.” The syllables here look deceptively 
normal, and seem to point to somebody born into the 
Ch‘ing family whose given name was Kao-tsung. One 
will not find anyone so named in Waley’s /ndex, how- 
ever, for the good reason that the characters are not a 
name at all, but the posthumous honorific title of an 
emperor of the Ch‘ing dynasty. This is only a minor 
obscurity; but when the “painter and collector” has 
been made recognizable as Ch‘ien Lung, his individuali- 
zation merely contributes one more item to an already 
overwhelming total. 

The shapelessness of Dr. Cohn’s account is intensi- 
fied by his failure to give any strong emphasis to gen- 
eral stylistic changes. Sentences here and there attempt 
to characterize the whole art of a period, it is true. 
Neither is this method emphatic enough to give any 
clear sense of overall direction nor is it applied with a 
convincing pertinence. Southern Sung is called “the 
classic era of Chinese landscape painting.” With the 
Yiian dynasty the word “Baroque” begins to appear in 
incidental references and is twice used in something 
like a definition of late style. The propriety of both ad- 
jectives is questionable. Cohn’s “classic era” was so in 
no normal use of the word (except perhaps as indicating 
the user’s approval). Southern Sung landscape was 
neither classic in the sense of a generally recognized 
height of achievement, nor classic in possessing qualities 
of clarity, harmony, and moderation comparable to the 
Greek. Again, Cohn holds of the late Ming figure 
painter Ch‘én Hung-shou that his “elongated female 
figures in curious costumes and head-dress . . . betray 
a self-willed hand in expression, contour, and drapery 
treatment. Are more characteristic examples of a Ba- 
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roque figural art to be imagined?” It might be argued 
here that “a self-willed hand” belongs less properly 
to the Baroque than to those characteristics that in re- 
cent years have been filtered out and recombined under 
the category of Mannerism. The author’s most substan- 
tial definition says that Ming art shows “growing Ba- 
roque tendencies”; speaks of the “display of color and 
ornamentation” in the applied arts; points to the flour- 
ishing state of painting theory, the theater, and the 
novel as parallels to the European Baroque; and claims 
that “‘in painting the most significant achievements were 
the pictorial method of vision and the unity of com- 
position and space (p. 87).” How vague and loosely 
assembled these criteria are, how fragmentary a defini- 
tion they permit, should be obvious in any direct com- 
parison with the formidable extent and unity of the 
Baroque proper in Europe. Where the claim for similar- 
ity can be supported by so little on the Chinese side, 
and where on the western from Caravaggio to Rubens 
so much represents a polar extreme of dissimilarity to 
anything Chinese, it would surely be safer to draw 
the analogy in more general language. Prudence should 
counsel a retreat at least to the small 4, and perhaps 
beyond. When the applicability of such terms is argued 
hotly even in western culture, their propriety in the 
Far East is even more dubious. An object lesson is 
furnished by setting Dr. Cohn’s adjectives alongside 
those employed for the same periods by Professor Bach- 
hofer in his History of Chinese Art. In the painting of 
the thirteenth century, Cohn’s “classic era,” Bach- 
hofer sees a “mature baroque.” In the fourteenth, where 
Cohn finds “growing Baroque tendencies,” Bachhofer 
separates three styles: one neoclassic, one “pure and un- 
adulterated manneristic,” and one a continuation of the 
earlier baroque with a new interest in nature. 

The need for an emphatic and accurate description 
of the process of stylistic change is made the more 
acute in Cohn’s book by his rejection of the traditional 
means of dating by seals, signatures, and the opinions 
of bygone experts. That he possesses a workable alter- 
native to these is attested by the quality of his illustra- 
tions and the general plausibility of their chronological 
arrangement. There are no such lapses as those that 
reveal in Sirén an almost total insensibility to stylistic 
development. It is clear that Cohn has a critical ability 
based on far more effective criteria than those revealed 
in his writing. His book will doubtless reach a wide 
audience, predisposed by first impression to listen with 
respect. It is a pity that the opportunity was not taken 
to point out to so many well-disposed people the prin- 
ciples that alone could bring any sort of historical logic 
to the arrangement of the pictures, or give an evolu- 
tionary coherence to the text. 

Fair practice in reviewing demands that the critic 
expose his own preferred system to something like the 
open examination that the book itself must meet. There 
follows an abridged first draft of the sort of introduction 
to later Chinese painting that the reviewer would have 
liked to find in Cohn’s own words. 

The development of Chinese painting from the Sung 
dynasty on is a complex interplay of opposing interests. 
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One force is a realism that by the eighteenth century 
could reach an extreme of competence in rendering 
something closer than ever before to the look of the 
world. A literal-minded Ch‘ing artist appreciated, and 
could reproduce, the accidents of topography. He had 
learned how to adjust the verticals of trees and moun- 
tains to the illusion of a continuous ground plane; one 
could walk or sail as freely through his landscapes as 
in nature. He saw an endless variety everywhere and 
brought as much as he could into his picture, piling a 
multitude of rock forms together, changing and sub- 
dividing incessantly, polishing the textures of stone, 
bark, and earth. He might blur his foliage in a shimmer 
of sunlight, and dapple the bases of his trees with shade ; 
sometimes his dissolution of form in light is almost Im- 
pressionistic. 

Whole-hearted realism, however, was rare except 
for record purposes or to satisfy simple-minded patrons 
like the Manchus. To the average Chinese artist, the 
goal of realism seems to have stood in something like 
the relationship of Sin to the Christian. It was con- 
tinually preached against, always in bad odor with the 
strict, a temptation never entirely forgotten. Sometimes 
its pressure was revealed in a partial surrender; some- 
times in an indignant repudiation. One very important 
group of Ming landscape specialists apparently decided 
that the trend toward realism was a corruption of an- 
cient ideals that should be countered by its opposite. The 
typical landscape of the Wu School contains a strong 
element of unnatural simplification. Pale colors are ap- 
plied in broad areas conventionally assigned; the ground 
plane is either an indeterminate neutral wash or an 
area as flat as a pool table, enclosed by the hard outline 
of eroded banks. Rocks rising from water are sharply 
bounded, instead of merging in reflections; the pavilion 
of a scholar will be drawn with an infantile awkward- 
ness. Here is one of the forces that complicate the de- 
velopment of later sculpture as well as painting, an 
archaism doubtless intended to recapture what the 
critics called “antique purity.” In the Wu landscape it 
often stands alongside an equally definite exercise in 
the direction of realism, in the treatment of tree trunks 
and foliage or the complicated, stroke-on-stroke texture 
of an earth slope. The two almost independent com- 
ponents are pulled together only by the swinging rhythm 
of the design and by calligraphic and color harmonies. 

So far as any “classical era” existed in Chinese paint- 
ing, it was in the T‘ang and early Sung periods, when 
first the human figure and then landscape were ren- 
dered with a high degree of clarity, orderliness, and 
moderation. Perhaps the most persistent force that 
interacted with the trend toward realism in later cen- 
turies was a kind of anticlassicism. The old ideal was 
abandoned in varying degrees, in part because it no 
longer satisfied a growing urge toward visual plausibil- 
ity, in part because it seemed monotonous and inex- 
pressive. Variety, new and more striking forms of ex- 
pression, were sought by a deliberate reversal of the 
earlier canons, by exploiting the possibilities of the un- 
clear, the disordered, the immoderate. In figure paint- 
ing, for example, a conservative artist like Li Lung- 


mien at the end of the eleventh century would have 
used a line that had substantially the same character 
throughout the figure with its draperies and ornaments; 
and that in any single stroke was not too obtrusively 
varied from “nail-head” beginning to “rat-tail” end. 
The all-important drapery folds he would have drawn 
perhaps in great richness and with a buoyant freedom 
of movement; at the same time they would have con- 
formed to a basic orderliness, following each other in 
long parallels or radiating from a common point. Later 
figure specialists in varying ways give up all these re- 
strictions. Their drapery folds may be bunched tightly 
together, or so widely separated that a large area counts 
as an empty silhouette. They may be far more varied 
in length, direction, thickness, in contrasts of angles, 
straight lines, and curves. A single line may be drawn 
with an extreme of variety in its own length, may wan- 
der erratically, change from thick to thin and back, or 
even move from solid ink to a pale scumble as the brush 
is lifted or is allowed to run dry. By the eighteenth 
century draughtsmen had accumulated a range of ef- 
fects approaching the resources of a composer like 
Hindemith. They might use combinations of lines that 
had the intentional monotony of a drum beat, that 
clashed in jangling dissonances, or that flowed to- 
gether in the conventional sweetness of strings. (To the 
sensitive eye it may be as disturbing an experience to 
watch a single one of these lines move as it is to listen 
to a long drawn cello note not fully stopped.) The 
repertory might be used for various ends. Sometimes the 
artist took delight in a calligraphic freedom that might 
almost destroy representational effect. Sometimes he 
stressed the possibilities of line to characterize his sub- 
ject more forcibly, to underline the fragility of a pretty 
girl, the crabbedness of a hermit, or a soldier’s bluster. 
Sometimes he affected an archaistic simplicity, obliterat- 
ing everything but a boundary line. Throughout all 
these possibilities would run an awareness of what real- 
ism could do if permitted. The strokes that seemed 
so exuberantly calligraphic or decorative might also in- 
dicate the weight and stiffness of various materials. 
The bunching of lines around an elbow might be both 
a cadenza in dissonances and a reminder of the com- 
plicated crumpling and interlocking of actual folds. 
Where nothing was left but a silhouette that at first 
sight stood only for “antique purity,” the wriggling of 
the line might reveal an intense awareness of natural 
accidents in the hang of the robe and the movement 
of folds around the body. 

In landscape painting the same anticlassic impulse 
might distort natural forms for greater expressiveness 
—to give a more dynamic push to the upward move- 
ment of a mountain—or to achieve a more insistent 
two-dimensional design. The resulting shapes could 
be made so abstract as to lose recognizability; a later 
artist might draw a mountain area that taken out of 
its context could pass as a sleeve. The ancient principle 
of maximum visibility was now reversed to experiment 
in the subtler possibilities of partial concealment. A key 
detail might be deliberately placed behind a clump of 
foreground trees. Occasionally the whole front plane 
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would be choked with great rock masses, separating 
here and there to permit narrow views that pulled the 
eye almost as insistently as a perspective by De Chirico. 
Sometimes rational proportioning was set aside for more 
dramatic contrasts of scale, making the near peaks fan- 
tastically tall while those in the far distance were com- 
pressed almost to a horizontal line. The abstract con- 
trasts on which mature landscape painting had always 
been based—high and low, near and far, wide and 
narrow, closed and open, hard and soft, and so on— 
were now often pushed to extremes. 

One new departure involved the more emphatic 
development of the possibilities inherent in the pictorial 
surface, whether hand scroll or hanging picture. In the 
slow unrolling of the makimono, where the vertical 
dimension is so restricted, it is movement forward and 
back that provides the chief means of rhythmic devel- 
opment and final unification. In the classic tradition 
exemplified by the great Tung Yiian scroll in Boston, 
the landscape is laid out like a stage set, conventionally 
distant from the spectator. Movement up and down and 
forward and back are subtly varied, but are held within 
strict limits. In a Ming landscape, for example by 
Shén Chou, the effect is rather that of a motion picture, 
which can jump without transition from close-ups to 
distant views. The unwinding rhythm, instead of being 
gradual and predictable, is full of unexpected changes 
of direction and pace. A part of the scene will push so 
close to the spectator that trees can be shown only as 
trunks, so near that the vines twisting around them and 
the contortions of their roots become minor accents. 
The panorama may move on to a middle distance pas- 
sage, perhaps a riverside village, normally placed at 
the middle of the scroll; or to a wood no farther away 
but so close to the top border that again its trunks 
alone are visible; or it may suddenly pass to a far dis- 
tant prospect of peaks, so entirely without transition 
that the intermediate zone will for a few inches be 
absurd in scale. In the vertical scroll, again, it will be 
the quality of upward motion that is accentuated by the 
long, multiple S-curves of rising mountain shoulders 
and ridges. 

Throughout all these differences of emphasis, as the 
landscape is dramatized into rliythmic motion, or dis- 
torted into decorative patterns, or pulled and pushed 
into bizarre new relationships, or ironed out into an 
affected simplicity, the observer again and again will 
catch glimpses of an incongruous realism; here half 
involved with, and disguised by, some sort of formal- 
ism, there frankly displayed for its own sake. 

An introduction to later Chinese painting should 
give prominence, also, to some of the special factors 
that lent such a complex variety to the whole. Single 
artists or schools might by their special devotion give 
partial rebirth to some portion of an earlier style. This 
continually reappearing tendency toward revival was 
closest to its source in the academic painting of early 
Ming, which looked back only a century or so to South- 
ern Sung. A more eclectic use of the past was made 
possible by the labors of art historians who separated 
out the supposed styles of the great masters, and codified 
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their idiosyncracies for ready reference in printed manu- 
als. One major phenomenon, again, was a result of 
tie antipathy between the gentleman amateur and the 
professional. With the general waning of creative pow- 
er, as the man who painted on order (for a less sophis- 
ticated patron) defended his craft by a painstaking 
mastery of technique or a rigid adherence to rule, the 
amateur moved the more defiantly toward an ideal of 
individual freedom. His painting was deliberately un- 
studied and unfinished in look, calligraphic because the 
scholar’s first manual skill was his use of the brush in 
writing. These categories also were not mutually exclu- 
sive. Ihe amateur’s improvisation might well be based 
on the pages devoted to the Four Yiian Masters in the 
Mustard-seed Garden, and at the same time be more 
innocently realistic than they, or than the artist him- 
self realized. Perhaps the most successful amateurs were 
the professionals in their hours of relaxation. 

So much for the chapter that might have been writ- 
ten by Cohn. His actual text has been carefully prepared 
from his own long experience and conscientious reading. 
His bibliography is extensive and commendably up-to- 
date. His statements follow a high standard of accuracy 
and good sense; even his Romanization of Chinese 
names has been carefully checked to quiet the Sino- 
logue’s first suspicion. A tiny fraction of the total num- 
ber of his assertions is demonstrably false through care- 
lessness. ‘The capital of the Southern T‘ang regime 
during the Five Dynasties, for example, was not Kai 
Féng Fu (which actually served the legitimate em- 
perors) but Nanking (p. 63). It is an obvious slip of 
the pen, again, to say of painting manuals like the Mus- 
tard-seed Garden that they showed “‘how all things on 
earth were to be painted” (p. 18). Their repertory 
in fact was severely restricted to the phenomena that 
were worthy of a gentleman’s notice. 

More important are a number of misstatements based 
on lack of information. In one case Cohn says, “No 
greater praise can be bestowed on a Chinese painter 
than to say of him that, his manner of painting being 
indistinguishable from his master’s, he had become the 
master’s equal” (p. 10). This is a misconception that 
at least in the most creative centuries is refuted by the 
evidence available. Every artist formed his personal style 
by the study of one or more predecessors. No one, for 
that reason, was ever held to be another’s equal (perhaps 
because the idea offended the Chinese passion for in- 
dividuality). Occasionally the younger man surpassed 
his elder and so won a rare accolade. More often he 
fell short, and was described as capturing some portion 
only of his master’s total accomplishment, his “bones” 
or his “spirit.” The man who learned to paint so like 
his model that the two styles were indistinguishable— 
the achievement of Chai Yiian-shéng in imitating Li 
Ch‘éng—betrayed his hopeless inferiority as soon as 
he tried to think for himself. All that could be said 
of his marvelous copies was that “they threw genuine- 
ness into confusion.” 

Cohn states again: “Early Eastern and Western 
writers have had in common a lack of all scruple in the 
way they embodied in their own elaborations the views 
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and formulations of their forerunners, and the credulity 
with which they accepted whatever those cared to state” 
(p. 11). This was perhaps true of the Chinese after 
the end of the Sung. It is not at all applicable to the first 
encyclopedic historian, the ninth century Chang Yen- 
yuan, who quotes his sources punctiliously and no more 
hesitates to disagree with them than they had feared to 
disagree with each other, all the way back to Hsieh Ho. 
Neither is it true of the eleventh century Kuo Jo-hsii, 
whose professed motives for writing include a desire to 
correct the errors of his predecessors. (It may be stated 
parenthetically that any evaluation of the literature of 
Chinese painting that is based on the two general collec- 
tions of material at present available in English is gravely 
handicapped at the start. Giles translated with his mind 
on something more important. Sirén simply knew too 
little Chinese. ) 

Like other writers both Western and Chinese, Cohn 
draws as close as possible the “sister-arts” of painting 
and calligraphy. He emphasizes their common deriva- 
tion; and by pointing out that the extant painting even 
of Han has a calligraphic character suggests that the 
two had already begun what was to be a long career 
of fruitful cooperation. It seems worthwhile to point 
out that the two arts had actually quite different his- 
tories. The height of calligraphic achievement for all 
time was reached with the work of the two Wangs in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when painters were still 
struggling with elementary problems of representation 
and style. Calligraphic interest and representational ef- 
ficiency are not complementary, but at least potential 
opposites. Well into the T‘ang period the art of paint- 
ing was most commonly referred to by a euphemism, 
“red and blue,” that must have pointed to the primary 
importance of color for identification and decoration. 
The lines that bounded these color areas were like iron 
wires or the thread from a silk-worm. They were an 
efficient instrument for rendering the generalized look 
of an object, or for demonstrating the aesthetic pos- 
sibilities of logical order and clarity. They might be 
beautiful in themselves, but were in no way compar- 
able to the swoops and splashes of cursive writing; like 
the art they served, they must have been much more 
strictly disciplined, also, than the naive exuberance of 
Han. It seems probable, therefore, that whatever tend- 
ency toward calligraphic freedom may have existed in 
Han was deliberately checked later as painting under 
greater masters moved toward its ideal of orderly rep- 
resentation. Only toward the end of T‘ang, when the 
problems of imitation had been satisfactorily settled, and 
artists could deliberately restrict themselves to the aus- 
terity of ink or vary their brush strokes for a wider range 
of expression, did the critics begin to harp continually 
on the similarity bet.-een the two arts of the brush. 

For Cohn, “the majority of Chinese painters were 
not professionals, even up to the nineteenth century. 
They were high officials, military dignitaries, poets, phi- 
losophers, or scholars, and they were at least as much 
esteemed for their calligraphy as for their painting” 
(p. 12; cf. pp. 20-21). This must be absolutely un- 
true in an obvious sense, and is partially so in a more 


interesting one. The vast majority of painters must in 
every period have been artisans, who worked without 
recognition in government shops to supply the court, 
or later clustered in guilds in the big cities. These were 
of course not “artists.” As to what social groups sup- 
plied the latter category, the statistics probably vary 
from one period to another. In the first century of 
Sung covered by Kuo Jo-hsii the figures are simply 
presented. His chapter on the Sung, beginning with an 
emperor, passes to the discussion of thirteen men who 
were both painters and the holders of some government 
post or other. The remainder, totaling 153, were either 
private citizens or in the great majority members of 
the Imperial Academy. As to the question of proficiency 
in both arts, a forthright answer is given by the two 
sets of histories that celebrate painting on the one hand, 
calligraphy on the other. The technical jargon in both 
is much the same; the names seldom are, at least in 
the early periods. 

A fine point of objection should be made to Cohn’s 
statement (p. 51) that the attribution of a p‘o-mo style 
to Wang Wei means that he painted “in black ink.” 
The precise meaning of the term is nowhere defined in 
early literature, but of ali possibilities this guess seems 
the least likely. 

On the side of omission, the author’s notice of a num- 
ber of artists is inadequate, perhaps because his esti- 
mate has been based on an incomplete knowledge of 
their work. He is little interested in the Wu and Ché 
Schools, though they bring a kind of order into two 
centuries of Ming painting and represent two widely 
opposed sets of values. His characterization fails to bring 
out either the dependence of the Ché masters on a bold 
ink play derived ultimately from Southern Sung, or 
the predilection of the Wu School for light colors and 
paper. In the reviewer’s opinion he has spent precious 
wordage on historical résumés that might better have 
been allocated to his now very spare treatment of the 
philosophies and the religion that gave early painting 
its sap. One critical phenomenon in the history of Bud- 
dhist art, for example, is dismissed in a single sen- 
tence. In the year 719 two new arrivals from India 
“introduced the Chen Yen sect (also called Mi Tsung), 
which favored the worship of the Buddha P‘i-lu-fo 
(Vairocana), who now became a popular subject in 
Buddhist art.” This is to understate most grossly the 
extent of Tantric innovations that not only altered 
most of the Buddhist pantheon but revolutionized the 
method of its presentation in art. In addition, Cohn’s 
summary neglects entirely the final effect; which, so 
far as partial Chinese, and abundant Japanese, evidence 
goes to show, was to make such intolerable demands on 
religious art that they brought its great age of inspira- 
tion to an end in a few generations. It cannot have been 
merely the political confusion of the time or the per- 
secution of Buddhism in 845 that made Buddhist art 
increasingly inferior to other forms after the eighth 
century. With Tantrism, the ideal conditions demanded 
of art by Coomaraswamy were finally achieved in the 
Far East. The practitioner, after long spiritual prepara- 
tion, was brought into mystical union with his divine 
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subject. The truth of the representation, revealed in 
ecstasy, was fortified by written rules of the greatest 
precision and completeness; not his will, but His, was 
done. The more docile Japanese endured this state of 
affairs until the thirteenth century, as part of the un- 
changing world of the Fujiwara. The Tibetans endure 
it still, The Chinese creative genius, confronted with 
the problem of filling a mandala or depicting, separate 
and distinct, the attributes in the thousand hands of 
Kuan-yin, transferred its interest to landscape. 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 
Bryn Mawr College 


D. REDIG DE CAMPOS, Raffaello e Michelangelo, Rome, 
1946. 180 pp.; 40 collotypes; 2 indices. 1500 lire. 


Eight essays on Raphael and Michelangelo, which 
had been scattered through periodicals as diverse as a 
Brazilian historical journal and a Roman literary re- 
view, have been gathered by their author, Dr. Redig 
de Campos, of the Vatican Museums, reexamined, re- 
written, and republished in a small and attractive vol- 
ume, produced under the writer’s technical supervi- 
sion. The author’s study of such a Renaissance hu- 
manist and publisher as Priscianese* had already dem- 
onstrated his interest in the history of typography, and 
his own work shows a pleasant taste in typographical 
design and a nice understanding of the requirements of 
the art of the book. The collotype illustrations are, on 
the whole, clear and good, especially those which re- 
produce paintings and drawings; for, as often happens, 
the reproductions of sculpture, although made from new 
negatives, lack convincing plastic character and look 
papery or over-dramatized. The essays themselves are 
varied in character, ranging all the way from brief 
observations on obscure though interesting drawings to 
thoughtful appraisals of the religion and philosophy of 
the two protagonists. In the briefer studies, Dr. De 
Campos has been able to enrich the first notices of his 
findings with the wisdom of afterthought; in the longer, 
he has deepened and condensed his reflections on the 
larger themes, writing always with warmth, conviction, 
and modesty in a limpid and balanced Italian style. ‘The 
book is thus a considered personal record of the results 
of a scholar’s daily contact with the Vatican frescoes. 

The first four of these revised pieces deal with the 
Stanza della Segnatura. Although the author’s penetra- 
tion into the art and character of Raphael seems some- 


1. D. Redig de Campos, “Francesco Priscianese stampatore 
€ umanista fiorentino del sec. XVI,” Bibliofilia, xL, 1938, pp. 
161-183. 

2. C. Guasti, Le Rime di Michelangelo Buonarroti, Flor- 
ence, 1863. Sonnet XV, p. 173. 

3. D. Redig de Campos and B. Biagetti, J/ Giudizio Uni- 
versale di Michelangelo, Monumenti vaticani di archeologia 
é @’arte, vil, Rome, 1944. Chapter 111 of Part 1 discusses more 
fully the author’s conclusions. In both accounts, the basic tradi- 
tional iconographical structure of Michelangelo’s fresco is 
noted; the secondary character of Biblical sources is emphasized; 
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what less profound than that revealed by the four final 
essays on Michelangelo, some interesting proposals are 
made. That Raphael, who could not, by the nature of 
his program, introduce artists into the company of the 
poets on Parnassus, should have felt compelled to as- 
sure them a place among the philosophers and scien- 
tists of the Scuola, can hardly be doubted. His own 
portrait has always been recognized. So, too, has that 
of Bramante in the guise of Euclid, but De Campos is 
apparently the first to observe that the letters on the 
geometrician’s collar can reasonably be construed as 
Raphael’s signature. The author accepts the hypothesis 
that Raphael chose the well-remembered features of 
Leonardo da Vinci as the basis for his image of Plato, 
the sage of the mysteries of nature. Further, he pro- 
poses that, overwhelmed by the sight of the Sistine ceil- 
ing, Raphael struck out a part of the empty foreground 
of the Scuola after its completion and added thereto a 
portrait of his great rival in the very boots and jerkin 
he wore on the streets of Rome. This identification of 
the “Pensieroso” as Michelangelo, whether fanciful or 
true, is extraordinarily appealing, for the brooding fig- 
ure leaning on a marble block seems indeed to be look- 
ing into himself to discover those thoughts “which lie 
hidden in the stone.”* Another novel identification is 
made in the Parnassus. Vasari had stated, without spe- 
cific reference, that Raphael included the Latin poet 
Ennius in this lunette. The scant remaining evidence 
which we possess about Ennius pictures him as the self- 
acknowledged reincarnation or mouthpiece of Homer. 
As De Campos points out, the scribe to whom the blind 
poet is dictating his verse might be thought of as filling 
this role. If Raphael really intended to bestow on him 
this double function, he would then take his place with 
Virgil and Dante in the genealogy of Homer’s artistic 
progeny in the upper left-hand section of the scene. 
Only two of the Michelangelo studies are devoted 
to new discoveries of a scholarly nature. The Bandinelli 
caricature of his inimitable rival as a misanthrope is a 
lively bit of Renaissance gossip. The precise parallels to 
the liturgical hymn of the Dies irae in the iconography 
of the Last Judgment® seem incontrovertible, and add 
another stroke of the brush to our portrait of Michel- 
angelo as a “child of darkness’”* who so often admitted 
to his contemporaries his preoccupation with thoughts 
of death.® The essay on the early Pieta is cast as an ap- 
preciative analysis of the interrelation of form and con- 
tent, although a long footnote (p. 109) finally settles 
the history of its successive reinstallations, always in a 
less felicitous location than before. But the most inter- 
esting and the most ambitious of the studies on Michel- 


the more immediate influence of the Divina Commedia, al- 
though recognized as profoundly shaping the spirit of the 
artist’s presentation, is limited to a few pictorial images, while 
the transliteration of many passages from the Dies irae leads 
the author to regard this part of the funeral liturgy of the 
church as Michelangelo’s principal literary source. 

4. Guasti, Sonnet XLI, p. 202. 

5. D. Redig de Campos, Dialogi di Donato Giannotti, Rac- 
colta di fonti per la storia dell’ arte, 11, Florence, 1939. Dia- 
logo primo, p. 69. 
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angelo is that which takes as its text the Biblical narra- 
tive of Jacob wrestling with the angel for the blessing 
which gave him “power with God and with men.” The 
artist’s life is interpreted as a passage through the three 
possible aesthetic states: first, of predominance of form 
over content in such works as Jacopo Galli’s Bacchus; 
then, of perfect harmony between the two in the Sis- 
tine ceiling and the Medici tombs; and, finally, of the 
triumph of content over form in the Last Judgment, 
in the Pauline frescoes and the late Pietas. Here the 
observer must read the actual images as suggestive sym- 
bols of the ineffable rather than as complete outward 
expressions of clearly defined concepts. The stricken 
figure of Paul in the Conversion, who sees the light 
with his inward eye, is the symbolic portrait of the aged 
artist in this final phase. After this, he can fashion no 
more human figures with their intimations of mortality ; 
he can assuage his need to create beauty only through 
the medium of the more abstract art of architecture. 

If these eight essays, which have something of the 
character of Titian replicas—fresh artistic treatments 
of the same theme—were the only contents of the book, 
it would be valuable for its literary merit and its critical 
comment; but the second essay in the Raphael sequence 
with its twenty-eight accompanying illustrations is en- 
tirely new and makes the book a publication of con- 
siderable contemporary importance. The peculiar war- 
time status of the Vatican and of the Brazilian diplo- 
matic corps accredited to it, made it possible for Dr. De 
Campos, who combines the scholar’s life with that of 
an emissary of his country, to aid in the rediscovery and 
renovation of a lost work produced by Raphael’s work- 
shop between 1516 and 1519. A frescoed loggetta, fac- 
ing the Cortile del Maresciallo of the Vatican palace 
and contiguous to Raphael’s third-floor loggia of S. 
Damaso, was identified and restored in 1943. The 
restoration was accomplished with great tact and in- 
telligence, and has brought back into existence a docu- 
ment of the greatest interest. Unhappily, it has re- 
cently become only slightly less impossible to visit it 
than the contemporary, and apparently, equally delight- 
ful stufetta of Cardinal Bibbiena, so that the value of 
this publication is even greater to the student. The 
architectural design is more unquestionably Raphael’s 
own than that of any of the other buildings which can 
be associated with his name, and proves that his taste 
in this field was quite as exquisite and personal as the 
painted architecture of his backgrounds would lead us 
to suppose. 

Raphael’s sense of fitness also determined the concept 
of the frescoed decoration, although De Campos does 
not believe that the master did more than plan the 
scheme. The grottesche seem to have been improvised 
by Giovanni da Udine directly on the wet plaster with- 
out preliminary transfer from a cartoon. They are par- 
ticularly interesting in that their flavor and style is 
closer to Roman prototypes than any others which we 
know. The simulated painted panels which they sur- 
round were borrowed by Giulio Romano with but lit- 
tle change from a Marsyas series still visible when 
Pighius came to Rome in 1547, though now known 


only through his drawing. De Campos thinks Penni 
responsible for the lunette of playful Cupids forging 
their arms which resembles existing Pompeian paint- 
ings in so many respects. (One is tempted to wonder 
whether Poliziano may not have been thinking of the 
same lost Roman prototype when he described the activi- 
ties of the Erotes in La Giostra).° Less dependent on an- 
cient sources are the simulated sculptures in the four 
painted niches which accent the long wall, also ascribed 
by De Campos to Penni. Two charming incidental 
figures of spinners, which recall the tapestry borders far 
more than they do the antique, are very probably, as 
De Campos believes, the contribution of the young 
Pierin del Vaga. 

The rediscovery of this airy, graceful belvedere, built 
for a moment’s leisure in the climb to the top of the 
palace, is a happy addition to our knowledge of Rapha- 
el’s last years. It adds one more episode to a fruitful 
life, shows us one more genial flash of a fertile and in- 
ventive mind, and is one more evidence of Raphael’s 
joy in his increasing acquaintance with the art of the 
ancient world. 

RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY 
Smith College 


PAUL JAMOT, Comnaissance de Poussin, Paris, Librairie 
Floury, 1948. Pp. 95, 143 pls. of which 5 in color. 


Bulletin de la Société Poussin: Premier Cahier, Juin 
1947, Poussin et son temps; Second Cahier, De- 
cembre 1948, Poussin imconnu. Francisque Millet. 


Mme. Thérése Bertin-Mourot, devoted to the mem- 
ory of her uncle, the late Paul Jamot, founded in his 
honor and in honor of his hero, Nicolas Poussin, the 
Société Poussin. She published in addition a small book, 
composed of different articles by this “fervent Pous- 
siniste,” as he called himself during one of the charming 
conversations I had with him years ago in his office in 
the Louvre. One recognizes in this small collection of 
articles and notes, which cover more than twenty-five 
years of research and consideration, M. Jamot’s wis- 
dom and grace, his eloquence and enthusiasm, his lyri- 
cal sentiment, and his philological-historical approach. 
It is a pleasure for everyone who was a friend of Paul 
Jamot’s sincere writing to read this Connaissance de 
Poussin, as the collection has been named. For the 
larger public it will be valuable as a testimony of fine 
understanding for Poussin’s great art. It is, of course, 
inevitable that certain opinions, arguments, and attribu- 
tions, though once new and even revolutionary, are 
now somewhat outdated, and would perhaps be no 
longer sustained by the always progressive spirit of the 
author himself. One has, on the whole, to read the 
Connaissance de Poussin as a kind of memorial, and it 
would only seem inconsequential and inappropriate to 
argue in detail against single points. More than 140 
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plates are given, illustrating the development of Pous- 
sin’s art, plus collateral material—paintings by Giulio 
Romano, Lanfranco, Domenichino, etc. However, the 
brown tone and opaque shadows of the plates do not give 
a proper impression of Poussin’s clear tonality, and the 
color reproductions are really disgraceful. But Poussin’s 
quality is not easy to reproduce, certainly not in a rela- 
tively cheap book. Nos. 46 and 47 (South Kensington 
Museum) are decidedly not by Poussin, and neither is 
No. 100, Achilles at Skyros (Louvre). No. 48, Paysage 
Poétique, also seems doubtful. 


Two issues of the Bulletin de la Société Poussin have 
so far been published. The subtitle of the first, Poussin 
et son temps, does not correspond entirely to the content 
because it is dedicated altogether to Poussin’s personality 
and works or works related to him. The most recent 
issue includes a useful study by Martin Davies of the 
National Gallery in London on the landscapist, Fran- 
cisque Millet. Francisque (the older—there have been 
two or three painters of the same name and family) is 
one of the most impressive representatives of the “heroic 
landscape,” second to Dughet of those who followed 
Poussin in this vein. But he is also a great enigma be- 
cause so little is known about him. He was born in 
Antwerp but already at the-age of seventeen went to 
Paris where he died, in 1642, at only 37. His numerous 
landscapes are never signed and only a few have been 
traditionally known as his, like the beautiful, grandiose 
scene with a thunderstorm in London (‘The National 
Gallery) and the equally impressive Paysage Italien 
with two little figures in Munich (Alte Pinakothek). 
There are, however, a great many engravings of his 
landscapes, made mostly by one “Théodore,” and it is 
to the great advantage of the historian of landscape 
painting that twenty-eight of them are here reproduced. 
It was possible, for instance, for me to identify by one 
such engraving which happened to be in my possession 
a painting in the Metropolitan Museum, Orpheus Ask- 
ing the Way to Hades (more likely Mercury and Bat- 
tus), which had always been exhibited under the name 
of Poussin, as an indisputable and very fine Francisque 
Millet. It would be desirable to have more such useful 
material on the later “Poussinistes,” for knowledge of 
Poussin’s own artistic imprint can only gain from fur- 
ther accurate study of his followers and imitators. 

In one of the articles of the first issue M. Gilles de 
la Tourette, the author of a book on Poussin and late 
conservateur at the Musée d’Art Moderne, makes a 
sharp distinction between Ja critique érudite and la cri- 
tique morphologique. The former undertakes to identify 
the works of an artist and to show the influences they 
manifest. The second, the critigue morphologique, dis- 
sociates the work of art from all outside influence, con- 
templates it as a thing apart and complete in itself, and 
penetrates “dans la genése méme de sa plastique”’ ( prob- 
ably by a kind of phenomenologic or existential W esens- 
schau). This method of critique is only in its initial 
stages, whereas the scholarly approach, with all its 
merits, shows signs of sterility, becoming more and more 
superfluous owing to the exhaustion of documents. 


BULLETIN 


The larger part of the articles in the two bulletins 
contradict this rather sinister prediction. It seems that 
the critique érudite, at least in the case of Nicolas Pous- 
sin, has not yet reached its end. True, there are not 
many more documents on Poussin to discover and the 
two published here are not terribly vital: a rather touch- 
ing letter from Poussin, four months before his death, 
refusing a commission (published by Jean Adhémar), 
and, secondly, a notice which rectifies the record on 
Poussin’s reason for refusing his (rather belated) elec- 
tion in 1658 as president of the Accademia di San 
Luca, explaining that he declined not because, as Mis- 
sirini wrote, he was absent from Rome, but because 
he was “aliis negotiis impeditus,” probably in ill health 
(published by P. du Colombier). Of much greater 
weight and pertinence is the erudite research on the 
oeuvre of Poussin. Although the middle and late pe- 
riods are relatively well stabilized, there are continually 
new trouvailes which change and add slightly to the 
aspects of Poussin’s art. Such is the interesting Annun- 
ciation of 1657 (donated to the London National Gal- 
lery by Chr. Norris), which is one of the few dated 
and signed works. It was already published and briefly 
mentioned in our Drawings by N. Poussin (1, 17, fig. 
4); but here it is excellently analyzed by Anthony Blunt 
who persuasively suggests that the painting was orig- 
inally destined for the new palace of Alexander VII 
(whose name is mentioned in the inscription) at Castel 
Gandolfo. Most of the recent recoveries of lost paint- 
ings which have enriched our knowledge of the @uvre 
are due to this exceptionally fervent and perceptive 
“Poussinist” of the younger generation, Mr. Blunt, 
whose name we consequently meet frequently through- 
out the pages of these bulletins. 

It was a splendid idea of Mme. Bertin-Mourot-to 
publish as “addenda au catalogue de Grautoff depuis 
1914,” all the rediscoveries or new attributions since 
this date, with all the necessary bibliographic remarks 
and illustrations. My own book on Poussin, which ap- 
peared in 1914 almost simultaneously with Grautoff’s, 
contained a catalogue raisonné limited to documented 
works or those mentioned in the sources, while Grau- 
toff’s catalogue was more general and comprehensive, 
including some works called Poussin only by tradition. 
I tried in my “Poussin” for Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler- 
Lexikon (1933) to make a kind of revision of Grau- 
toff’s often rather hasty references, datings, and at- 
tributions, adding the material which had come in the 
meantime to my knowledge. Most of my suggestions 
have been, to my pleasure, taken over by Mme. Bertin- 
Mourot for this addenda to Grautoff. It is certainly 
owing to the renewed enthusiasm for Poussin among 
artistic circles, including museums and collections, that 
such an astonishing number of paintings by Poussin 
have in recent years been discovered and identified 
(very many in English collections), among them such 
masterpieces as the Endymion in Detroit, the Madonna 
Roccatagliata in a private collection near Detroit, and 
the two marvels of Poussin’s Altersstil, the great Holy 
Family with the Bathtub, and the Birth of Bacchus, 
both in the Fogg Museum in Cambridge. These are all 
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now well-known works, while in 1914 they were 
known mostly through engravings alone. Nothing has 
been found of the very early, pre-Roman period. The 
May picture for Notre Dame, of which St. Aubin 
made one of his minute sketches on the margin of a 
guidebook, has been, it seems, hopelessly lost. ‘The 
chance of having any secure knowledge of Poussin’s 
style before his thirtieth year—that is, before he went to 
Rome—looks very slight. The discovery of the draw- 
ings he made for the Cavaliere Marino furnishes some 
idea of his pre-Roman style, but not enough. 

The paintings listed in the catalogue of addenda have 
been compiled with great accuracy, and I cannot re- 
member now that any piece of major importance is 
missing. Of course, not every one of the forty-one 
paintings catalogued has been unanimously accepted as a 
Poussin but divergent opinions if previously published, 
have been faithfully registered (““chaque érudit reste seul 
responsable de l’attribution 4 Poussin”). I agree for the 
most part with the more recent attributions made by 
Anthony Blunt, excepting only No. xvi, Cleopatra and 
Augustus (not mentioned in any source and not en- 
graved), which I find inferior to the Death of Ger- 
manicus, its closest comparison. A similar type of clas- 
sical scene with architecture is the Achilles on Skyros 
(pl. 100 of Jamot’s Poussin) which is also not by 
Poussin but by a follower. Whether No. xxu, Mercury 
and Herse (Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris) is really a 
work of the pre-Roman period is difficult to judge, 
since there is not enough comparative material to tell 
more exactly. No. xxi, Pyramus and Thisbe as far as 
can be seen from the small illustration, is not by Pous- 
sin (I agree in this case with M. Jamot), and neither 
is the fat little boy with the cornucopia (xxv). The 
drawing in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, which is considered by M. Dorival to be the ear- 
liest bacchanalian scene of Poussin, made while still in 
France (Bulletin 11, p. 27), is certainly not an original. 
(It crept into the illustrations of my Poussin but I re- 
futed it in the Kiinstler-Lextkon, p. 1033. There is a 
painting of the same composition [Catalogue of the 
Addenda, No. xt1] which was, I think, in a collection 
in Strassburg, and also seems to me today very dubious. ) 

Other findings and attributions are perhaps subject 
to doubt, but the amount of valuable material due to 
the critique érudite predominates by far. Also con- 
spicuous in the two issues is the method of critique mor- 
phologique, the critique dart of the future, according 
to M. Gilles de la Tourette. No less than three articles 
are written in this very special kind of approach to 
Poussin: by M. de la Tourette, La Critique morpholo- 
gique et Nicolas Poussin; by Bernard Dorival, Une Bac- 
chanale de Poussin &@ Madrid (another article by the 
same author on the self-portraits of Poussin is much 
more in the erudite and sober vein); and by René 
Huyghe, conservateur en chef of the Louvre paintings, 
Poussin hors de ses limites, an elegantly and vividly 
written article, serving as an introduction to the whole 
series. 

It must be admitted that the Poussin-philology, ex- 
actly like other philologies, is somewhat encumbered by 
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a knowledge not worth knowing of too many and too 
petty facts not contributory to a greater understanding 
of the phenomenon Poussin. After all, when we are 
made well aware of Poussin’s Venetianism through the 
two marvellous bacchanals of Titian which he, like 
Rubens, studied and copied in his early years in Rome, 
we do not gain much by learning of other Venetian 
works he might possibly have copied. ‘The same may be 
said of Poussin and his relation to the antique: we are 
now well acquainted with the vocabulary Poussin used to 
express himself in classical terms; we can deduce from 
the Meleager sarcophagus which he adapted for death- 
bed scenes (Germanicus or the Last Unction) how he 
translated the Latin into his own Seicento dialect; but 
really very little progress is made by counting and tabu- 
lating each and every antique monument that might 
have caught his eye, as was done some time ago in a 
nonetheless respectable way by a German dissertation. 
It is to some degree understandable that the three 
enthusiastic “‘Poussinistes” mentioned above should have 
lost patience with the accumulation of often sterile para- 
phernalia and given vent to their annoyance and reac- 
tion in three flamboyant articles. However, the morpho- 
logique school of M. de la Tourette and his followers 
would never be satisfied with so small a concession in 
their favor as I have just made. They want, and they 
postulate, a total reversal of almost all the opinions which 
the former and more cautious generation—Philippe de 
Chenneviéres, Henri Lemonnier, Paul Jamot—had de- 
duced from the results of the historical method. Nicolas 
Poussin, the painter who was impressed not only by the 
colorful art of Titian but also, and more endurably, by 
the sober and academic manner of Domenichino, the 
painter who is an indispensable link as well as one of the 
highest points in the neoclassical movement inaugurated 
by Annibale Carracci, is, according to the critique d’art 
morphologique, “le moins Italien de tous les peintres.” 
For, and here we are confronted with the “soil and blood” 
theory, he is first and foremost a “paysan francais pro- 
fondément prés de la race, de ses virtues héréditaires 
et naturelles.” His “classicism,” identical with such 
qualities as “mesure, €quilibre, le jugement partout, le 
control de soi-méme,” is characteristic of the peasant 
and especially of “le paysan de France.” The rational- 
ism of Descartes, the doctrine of the passions, the 
“honnéte homme,” all the parallels to Poussin’s art 
which belong to the higher orders of French cultural 
life in the seventeenth century, seem ignored in favor 
of Poussin’s origin from French rural stock (his father 
was a soldier who in his later life bought a small estate 
near Les Andelys). From his peasant blood comes, ac- 
cording to the morphologists, his pleasure in a good 
chair, in two-years-old wine of which he speaks (rather 
occasionally) in his correspondence; thence the coarse 
language which he—also very rarely—used to show his 
distaste toward someone or something; and thence, of 
course, his most natural and outstanding gift, his “real- 
ism.” This realism—of course the French peasant blend 
—is what connects his art with the Le Nain and, aston- 
ishingly, also with Georges de la Tour. No one denies, 
I think, that the sublime art of Poussin is ultimately 
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based on his ad analyste, that highly developed faculty 
for observing and realizing “nature.” ‘This exceptional 
faculty, however, was possessed by all important paint- 
ers of the time, by Annibale (see his genre scenes and 
landscapes) and Rubens and, before them, by Titian. 
Poussin shares with these painters the aim of bringing 
natura naturata into the spiritual sphere by means of 
the “idea,” the “perfection of nature,” the “marvel of 
art,” the “providence of the intellect,’ and the “light 
of phantasy,” to use the phrases of Bellori, the friend 
of Poussin. Erudition, rationalism, morality, intimately 


‘ connected with Poussin’s special “idea,” cannot very 


well be called the attributes of the “‘paysan frangais.” 
It is logical, therefore, that the morphological Pous- 
sinists have some prejudice against a Poussin presented 
to posterity, as always in the past, as the peimtre philo- 
sophe, who walked along the Pincio explaining his 
theories to learned friends or young artists. ‘They prefer 
to visualize his creative powers as rooted in French 
soil, undamaged by exposure to doctrines and book- 
learning. Anyway, he read very little, so they say. It 
does not matter to them that the critique érudite can 
prove and has proved that Poussin sometimes trans- 
ferred Ovidian poesis literally into “‘pictura,” his own 
medium, and that he not only knew Cartari’s [m- 
magini degli Dei, but probably also the more difficult and 
nebulous mythographer, Natalis Comes. One should 
not, it is true, overrate Poussin’s antiquarian knowledge 
or his sometimes confusedly expressed theories. But it is 
much queerer to picture him as an autochthonous genius 
who intuitively turned to the source and essence of all 
French art: “Atticism.” This precious inheritance of the 
French spirit, bequeathed from Greece, specifically from 
Athens, enabled Poussin to come as close to P raxiteles, 
Scopas, and Alexandria as to French statuary, Fouquet, 
and the Maitre d’Avignon. The influence of antique 
Rome was only a passing fancy in Poussin’s art. After 
the Death of Germanicus he liberated himself from it 
and recovered his true “Attic” soul. The unity of 
French art, about twenty years ago still a matter of dis- 
pute even among the French, seems now to have be- 
come sacred dogma, which must not be disrupted by 
Poussin’s as walk as Claude’s embarrassingly long, nearly 
lifetime, absence from their native soil. 

It is significant that in the three morphological dis- 
cussions, Poussin’s art is regarded almost entirely from 
the optical point of view, from the “‘vie des formes.” 
The content of these forms factually and, still more, 
spiritually, how they served Poussin and won him fame 
as a favellaggiatore and narratore (as Bernini called 
him), is totally neglected. However, it is just this 
spiritual and historical content, with its moral and stoical 
didacticism, that sharply distinguishes Poussin’s painting 
from Italian art. He is French in the sense of the sev- 
enteenth century, French because his “ethos” corre- 
sponds to the thinking and temperament of the higher 
bourgeoisie in France. By far the best essay written 
on Poussin and his relation to the spiritual forces of 
his home-country is the one by Paul Desjardin (La 
Méthode des classiques francais, Paris, 1904), which, 
despite its being almost a half-century old, should not 


be forgotten, certainly not by a society dedicated to 
Poussin. 

Nevertheless, the ideas and feelings of the école mor- 
phologique on Poussin and French art are, at least 
symptomatically, interesting. Perhaps without these con- 
tributions the two bulletins of the Société Poussin would 
appear less stimulating. In any case the courageous and 
learned editor, Mme. Bertin-Mourot, deserves every 
praise and encouragement. 

WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 
New York University 


Le CorsusterR, New World of Space, New York, 
Reynal and Hitchcock; Boston, The Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 1948. 128 pages, illus., col. 
front., $6.00. 


StaMo PapapakI, Editor, Le Corbusier, Architect, 
Painter, Writer, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. 152 pages, illus., $7.50. 


Witz, Holbein, Bocklin—Switzerland has produced 
some rather great artists in the past, but in the twentieth 
century her record is altogether exceptional. Although 
their modest motherland has received little credit (since 
their careers have centered elsewhere ), Klee, one of the 
two or three most famous and most characteristic mod- 
ern painters, and Le Corbusier, without much question 
the most famous and even perhaps the most influential 
of modern architects, are both Swiss. Their art could 
hardly be more dissimilar. The reputation of Klee rests 
on a very large oeuvre, indeed, now closed by his death 
a decade ago. Frederick S. Wight, the editor of New 
World of Space, has included what he calls ‘‘a basic 
listing” of the executed buildings of Le Corbusier. In- 
complete, it includes some thirty-five structures up to 
1940, among which several were temporary exposition 
pavilions and many are relatively modest in scale. It is 
a surprisingly small amount of w ork on which to base 
so tremendous a reputation. 

The list of some two dozen publications by Le Cor- 
busier, from the thirty years between 1918 and 1947, 
which Mr. Papadaki, the editor of Le Corbusier, Archi- 
tect, Painter, Writer, provides, explains better the rea- 
son for his tremendous influence on the architecture of 
the world in the last quarter century. More impressive 
still is the fact that two series of volumes, eight issued 
in France and four issued in Switzerland, have pro- 
vided over the years continuous documentation on his 
executed work and his even more significant projects. 
Many of the more important of these books by or about 
Le Corbusier are now again available in new editions 
and in translations. The preparation and publication in 
one year of two relatively modest compilations of his 
work may therefore seem redundant. It must be frankly 
stated that only those who wish complete documentation 
on Le Corbusier will be well advised to add these par- 
ticular volumes to their libraries so long as more basic 
works are available. Yet both add something to the 
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canon—curiously enough, much the same thing: a better 
coverage of his work as a painter than has previously 
been available. (Art, a special number of L’architecture 
d’aujourd’ hui, Paris, 1946, also illustrates much of Le 
Corbusier’s work as a painter but has been difficult to 
obtain in this country.) 

From this point of view, New World of Space, pre- 
pared in relation to a large retrospective exhibition of 
his painting held at the Institute of Contemporary Art 
in Boston, has the more to offer. An introductory text 
by Le Corbusier, running to only some dozen pages, 
is supplemented by occasional groups of paragraphs 
from his earlier writing interspersed through the plate 
section as well as by briefer notes (presumably by the 
editor). This introductory text is here given for the 
first time and offers interesting evidence of the way 
Le Corbusier today sees his activity as a painter in rela- 
tion to his major career as an architect and city-planner. 
Since many architects query the importance of the dis- 
ciplines of modern painting to the architect, the testi- 
mony of Le Corbusier, the chief painter-architect of 
our day and the best (or the worst) example of the in- 
fluence of modern painting on modern architecture, is 
well worth having. There is a rather full coverage of 
his work as a painter in the plates, chronologically ar- 
ranged from a still life of 1918 to a figure study of 
1946. In very loose correlation there are also illustra- 
tions of his principal executed buildings and his projects 
in architecture and city-planning. The student must 
draw his own conclusions as to the significant connec- 
tions between the two-dimensional and the three-di- 
mensional works of different stages of Le Corbusier’s 
career. To follow adequately his development as an 
architect it is necessary to have recourse to books 
in which more adequate sets of architectural drawings 
and more varied groups of photographs are to be 
found. But the pictures are all dated and their dimen- 
sions given, so that the book provides at least a not 
inadequate pictorial monograph of his work as a painter. 

The layout is extremely casual and scrapbook-like, 
while the reproductions in offset, printed in a slightly 
bluish ink, are not very agreeable. The typography, 
moreover, is worse than undistinguished, so that all told 
the book is not an attractive visual object. 

Superficially, therefore, Le Corbusier, Architect, 
Painter, Writer, with its crisp halftones and more 
careful design, not to speak of the distinguished names 
that appear on the titlepage, may seem the more de- 
sirable. But Dean Hudnut’s text on Le Corbusier’s archi- 
tecture runs to only three pages—a tribute rather than 
an essay; Dr. Giedion’s on his furniture to but two; 
Leger’s on “Colour in Architecture” to two and a half; 
and Sert’s on his city-planning to a little more than 
three. In a final piece on “Le Corbusier, the Painter” 
James T. Soby takes slightly more space and provides a 
coherent and useful account of his successive phases in 
relation to the general development of painting in the 
last thirty years. The pictures in various media and the 


drawings are well selected and brilliantly reproduced 
but there are less than a third of the number included 
in New World of Space. Finally, a few pieces of Le 
Corbusier’s own writing are given. For the most part, 
these are so short as to be hardly more than samples 
of his literary style and his ideas. 

Both books conclude with an illustration and an ac- 
count (fuller in the Papadaki volume) of the Modulor, 
Le Corbusier’s device for establishing proportions. The 
lists that have been mentioned earlier, of executed work 
in the Wight book and of publications in the Papadaki 
book, are supplemented by Wight with a list of plans 
and projects and an epitome of his career as a painter, 
together with a shorter enumeration of his publications 
(which nevertheless contains several items not in the 
Papadaki list). In the other book, a biographical chro- 
nology and a mixed list of executed works and projects 
are given. In other words, even in their accessory 
paraphernalia (presumably prepared by the editors) 
the books overlap; yet each has sufficient material not 
in the other to indicate that neither is really complete 
nor accurate, 

Considering the effort that the publishers and editors 
have put into these two books, neither of which is 
low priced, it is a pity that they could not have worked 
together on a single volume, less pretentious but more 
thorough in carrying out implied promises. Doubtless 
the time has not yet come for a really authoritative 
and objective study of Le Corbusier’s work. But a 
sort of “Student’s Corbu,” like the small-size Pal- 
ladios and Vignolas that were produced in earlier cen- 
turies, would be really useful, if the selection of work 
illustrated and discussed were carefully done and the 
technical drawings adequate to explain the selected 
buildings and projects. The Papadaki volume comes 
the closer of the two to providing this; yet neither the 
selection of works illustrated nor the choice of views 
and drawings to cover them seems very carefully 
considered. On the whole, despite its superior physi- 
cal quality and the excellent Soby contribution, this has 
less to offer that cannot be better found elsewhere in 
print than does the Wight volume. 

In justice to the editors, it should be said that Le Cor- 
busier is not an easy man to work with; that he fre- 
quently provides visual material which is quite unsatis- 
factory for reproduction; and that his own books, for 
all their brilliance of ideas, are muddled in organization 
and physically unattractive. In the end we must admit 
that these American books are not uncharacteristic of 
the existing foreign literature on and by their erratic 
subject. If you want to complete your Le Corbusier 
shelf, you will have to have them. The reviewer, hav- 
ing received his copies free and thereby extended his 
own shelf at no cost, can only pity those who must buy 
these instead of more satisfactory books. 


H. R. HITCHCOCK 
Smith College 
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LETTERS TO 


Sir: 


It is only recently that I had the opportunity to read 
Samuel Chew’s The Virtues Reconciled. An Icono- 
graphical Study (Toronto, 1947) which Professor Wil- 
liam Heckscher reviewed in your journal (March, 
1949). I have learned a good deal from this erudite 
and perceptive review; but there is one point, a little 
one to be sure, which requires correction, perhaps also 
a little expansion. 

On p. 66, where Professor Heckscher supplies a 
number of corrections, he writes: ““The date of the 
Midrash in which the allegorical treatment of Recon- 
ciliation first appears is tenth, not eleventh century.” 
Chew’s dating is evidently based on Hope Traver’s 
statement in her dissertation (p. 14 n.). 

Now, the Midrash in which the allegorical treatment 
of Reconciliation first appears is Genesis Rabba (8:5, 
ed. Theodor, p. 60), as Miss Traver indicates in a 
footnote on p. 13 of her study; and this Midrash was 
compiled no later than the sixth century, more likely 
the fifth (cf. Albeck’s discussion in the Theodor-Albeck 
edition of this Midrash, Eimleitung, p. 96). What is 
even more significant is that the particular interpreta- 
tion which Miss Traver quoted as the earliest allegori- 
cal treatment of Ps 85:11, is attributed to Rabbi Simeon 
ben Pazzi, a late third and early fourth century Pales- 
tinian sage. Even more: that interpretation reflects a 
view (that angels tried to dissuade God from creating 
man) which is already known to Tannaite sources 
( Tosefta Sotah 6:5), although in the latter the allegori- 
zation of Ps 85:11 is not mentioned. 

Above all, however, the Midrashic passage (I fear) 
has been misunderstood slightly. Here is Miss Traver’s 
translation (which she says she made from the German 
in Scherer’s note, ZfdA, xx1, 1877, p. 415, which he 
in turn says was supplied to him by Landauer): “Rabbi 
Simon said: that when God would create Adam, a 
number of parties were formed among the angels. Some 
said ‘Create him’; others, ‘Create him not.’ Therefore 
we have Psalm 84:11: ‘Mercy and truth thrust at one 
another. Justice and peace fought together.’ Mercy 
said, ‘Create him; because he will practise mercy.’ Said 
Truth, ‘Create him not; for he will be full of lies.’ 
Justice spoke, ‘Create him; for he will be just.’ Peace 
opposed it because he would be contentious. What did 
God do? He took Truth and threw her to earth, as it 
says in Daniel 8:12. But the angels cried, ‘Lord of the 
angels, why dost Thou despise Thy first bodyguard? 
Let Truth rise from the earth.’ Therefore it says in 
Ps 84:12, “Truth shall spring out of the earth.’ ” 

Surely as the translation stands there is some con- 
fusion: Justitia says, Create him, for he will be just. 
But one line before this Veritas had insisted that man 
ought not be created because he is full of lies. If he 
is given to lying, how can Justitia insist that he is just! 

Actually, the Hebrew term sedeg (Vulg. Justitia) 
has been misunderstood. In postbiblical Hebrew the 
term (and especially its feminine form sedagah) means 
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“Charity.” And in Ps 85:11 the term is made to stand 
in opposition to Mercy. Thus what the Midrash says is: 
Charity said, Let man be created because he practices 
charitable acts. 

I might add, by the way, that on occasion the Vul- 
gate also recognizes that sedagah has the meaning of 
mercy or charity—e.g. see Vulg. on Deut 6:25, Ps 24:5, 
33:5, 103:6. 

I do not want to “transgress” from another field 
“into that of the history of art”; but it may be of in- 
terest to students of iconography that in the Midrash 
Tanhuma on Exodus 4:27 (a better reading of this 
passage is preserved in Exodus Rabba 5:10) the verse in 
Ps 85 is applied to Moses and Aaron. Here Mercy and 
Peace are associated with Aaron (in the tradition again 
and again spoken of as the peacemaker; e.g. in Hillel’s 
maxim, “Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace 
and pursuing peace, loving mankind and drawing them 
to the Torah”; cf. Abot de Rabbi Nathan, ed. Schech- 
ter, ch. 12, pp. 48f.) and Truth and Justitia (sic) with 
Moses (cf. ARN, p. 49; see Schechter’s note). In a 
Midrash on Exodus published by J. Mann (Bible as 
Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, Hebrew 
section, p. 208) an interesting variation of prooftext 
and comment occurs. 


Jupau Go.LpIn 
State University of Iowa 


Sir: 


The Whitney Museum of American Art is col- 
laborating with Mrs. John Sloan in gathering material 
for John Sloan’s memoirs. We would be most grateful 
to anyone who has letters from Sloan, or the late Mrs. 
Dolly Sloan, if they would allow us to borrow them. 
Also, two early paintings by Sloan have not been 
located, The Little Dark Street and Targets (or 
Shooting Gallery). We would appreciate it if the own- 
ers would communicate with us. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Miss Rosalind Irvine, Assistant 
Curator, Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 
West 8th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


RosALIND IRVINE 
Assistant Curator 
Whitney Museum 


EDITORS NOTE: Owing to a delay in the mails the cor- 
rected proof of Professor Palm’s review of Francisco 
Prat Puig, El pre barroco en Cuba, una escuela criolla 
de arquitectura morisca, in the December issue of THE 
ART BULLETIN (XXXI, pp. 330-331), was not re- 
ceived until after the issue had gone to press. On p. 330, 
right-hand column, line 13 from bottom, the author 
wished the sentence “Hitherto, on the authority of 
Pezuela’s statement, it has been accepted as contempo- 
rary with the restoration of 1720” to read “. . . it has 
been attributed to the restoration of 1720.” Also, in the 
title, for esquela read escuela. 
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NOTE: Acknowledgment for permission to reproduce 
photographs is made to D. Anderson, Rome, for Fig- 
ures 5, 12, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 in the 
article by Ernst Kitzinger, ““The Mosaics of the Cap- 


pella Palatina in Palermo,” in the December issue of 


THE ART BULLETIN (XXXI, 1949), and to Fratelli 
Alinari, Florence, for Figures 6, 14, 15, 18, and 19 in 
the same article. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor of THE 
ART BULLETIN, Department of Fine Arts, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. Contributors are advised to retain an accu- 
rate carbon copy of their articles. 


2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform 
size (preferably 814 x 11 inches) numbered consecutively. 


3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly des- 
ignated by means of superior figures, placed after the punc- 
tuation marks, 


4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively and typed 
double-spaced on separate pages subjoined to the article. 


5. Legends for plates should be typed on separate pages 
following the footnotes. 


6. Good photographs, made directly from the work to 
be reproduced, are requested for the illustrations. Photo- 
stats and prints made from half-tones, gravures, collotypes, 
or other reproductions are not acceptable as copy. (When 
no photograph can be obtained but a good reproduction 
exists in a readily available publication, supply complete 
bibliographical data on the publication and plate and figure 
number of the illustration.) Please consult the Note by 
Clarence Kennedy, “The Selection of Copy for Illustra- 
tions,” THE ART BULLETIN, XXXI, 1949, pp. 135-138. 


7. Each photograph or drawing should be clearly marked 
with its figure number on the reverse. Marking should be 
done lightly with a soft pencil. Do not type or write heavily; 
the marks will show through on the finished plate. 


8. Contributors are responsible for obtaining permissions, 
whenever necessary, for the reproduction of photographs. 


g. Drawings should be in India ink on white drawing 
paper or cardboard. 


10. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to be printed 
in italics should be underlined in the typescript. This in- 
cludes titles of books, poems, periodical publications, techni- 
cal terms or phrases not in the language of the article, and 
titles of works of art; but does not include direct quotations 
in a foreign language, foreign titles preceding proper names, 
place names, or words anglicized by usage. 


11. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations 
should be italicized: ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., ibid., 
idem, infra, loc.cit., op.cit., passim, 7.v., saec., scilicet (scil, 
or s¢.), sub voce (s.v.), supra, versus (vs.), vide; but not: 
cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), fol., fols. (folio, folios), 
i.e., 1., Il. (line, lines), p., v., vv., (verse, verses), viz. 


12. Double quotation marks should be used for primary 
quotations; single quotation marks will be reserved for a 
quotation within a quotation. 


13. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article 
should be in roman within double quotation marks, and the 
title of the periodical in italics. Thus: 


Adolph Goldschmidt, “The Decoration of Early Mainz Books,” 
Magazine of Art, xxx1, 1938, pp. §79-581. 


14. In the case of books cited, the form of reference 
should be as follows: (1) authors name, preceded by his 
given name or initials, and followed by a comma; (2) title, 
italicized, followed by a comma; (3) the edition where 
necessary, followed by a comma; (4) place of publication, 
followed by a comma; (5) if desired, the name of pub- 
lisher, followed by a comma; (6) date of publication, fol- 
lowed by a comma; (7) reference to volume in small roman 
numerals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.” and followed 
by a comma; (8) page or column number, preceded by 
“pp.” of “col.,”” “cole.” ‘Thus: 


P» PP 


Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929, p. 60. 

Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, Librairie 
Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, pp. 73-78. _ 


15. In English titles of publications, capitalize all prin- 
cipal words; in Latin, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns and adjectives derived therefrom; in French, 
Italian, and Spanish, in addition to the first word, capitalize 
proper nouns but not the adjectives derived therefrom; 
in German, capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding 
adjectives, except those derived from names of persons. 


16. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical data 
should be given amply as in paragraphs g and 10. In all 
succeeding references, the shortest intelligible form should 
be used. Such abbreviations as ibid., loc.cit., and op.cit. 
should not ordinarily be used to refer farther back than the 
preceding page. 


17. All references should be verified before the manu- 
script is submitted for publication. Articles that are incom- 
plete in this respect will be returned to the author for com- 
pletion before acceptance. 


18. The funds of THE ART BULLETIN do not admit of 
an expenditure of over fifteen per cent (15%) of the cost 
of composition for alterations in articles once set up in galley 
proof. In order that contributors may be spared the expense 
of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, contributors are 
referred to A Manual of Style published by the University 
of Chicago Press, 


19. Authors of articles will receive fifty offprints free 
of charge. Authors of Notes will receive twenty-five off- 
prints free of charge. Twenty copies of the whole back sec- 
tion will be sent free of charge to authors of Reviews of 
Books and Exhibitions and ten to writers of Letters. The 
privilege of obtaining additional offprints at cost has been 
discontinued. 


20. The name of the institution with which an author 
is connected will be printed at the end of his contribution; 
brackets will be used to denote that the author is a student 
at that institution. 
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